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With the opemng of a new jear, and ike first nainber of our new 
Maganne, our mders will welcome a rapid but comprehensive glanco 
%t the jfaftf9 — as it has beeiit as it is, and aa it is to be — of the dear 
old Mother of ns aU." This is the more tiaiely, as the College is 
now Hearing its Centennial. Foanded in 1769, it will, in two years 
from the next Coiiuneucemsnt, havu i^illy vindicated its claim to bo 
one of the ccutary plants." But two colleges iu New England, 
Harvard and Yale, were any considerable length of time in advance 
of it. Of the others, only Brown is its senior, and that by but five 
yearsr Yet the eye of oar Alma Mater is not dim, nor her " natural 
force abated." And those of us who still rejoice in her sheltering^wing, 
are fiun to beUeverthat her heart never beat more qniokly and health* 
ilj, or with a more youthful glow, than now under her silver hairs. 

Space would fail us to rehearse all the history of the College; from 
what a germ of Christian philantKropy >t fipning; with what tears 
and toils and sacrifices its infuucy was nurtured \ what illustrious 
names were linked with its feeble beginnings, not of Lord Dartmouth 
only, but of our own Washington, and Franklin, and John Adams ; by 
what snocesaiTe ministries of science and learning its courses of instmo* 
tton have been carried on ; what battles it has feoght, and what tri- 
umphs it has won. Yet we eaimot but say a word of the Duble roll 
of its alumni. There lies before us a btaLemcnt made years ago — 
short of the truth, then, probably, and more so now—from which we 
take a few j^artioalan. Of ^257 graduates, (more than 8d00 now,) 
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808 have been ministers of the Gospel. Thirteen have been Gorernors 
of SIX different States ; 31 have been Judges of the Supreme Court, 
in various States, or of the Federal Courts ; 4 have been members of 
the Cabinet at Washington ; 5 have occupied diplomatic stations 
abroad ; 22 have been Presidents of twenty-one diffor( nt Colleges ; 
78 have been College Professors, 12 of them in various Medical Chairs, 
and 13 have been Professors in twelve difTerent Theological Seminaries. 
Of names now **amoug the stars" we conld mention not a few, es* 
teemed the most precious jewels of their Alma Mater. These have 
been scattered not over the land mcrelj, but over the earth. It were 
hardly an exaggeration to say, 

** Wave maj'not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not Dftrtmouth'a dead." 

And among the living-^not to linger ever on the deathless £une of our 
WxBSSBK and Ghoate — we can point to our Chase, at the head of 
the Supreme Federal Court ; to Grimes, and Stevens, and Patter- 
box and other men of mark in both Halls of the National Congress; to 
our George P. Marsh, with tongues as many as ever a diplomate need 
ask for ; to Ticknoa and Kimball in the walks of elegant literature ; 
and, among the venerable missionaries of the cross, to such men as 
JjEYi Spauldino and William Goodell. However space may, be lim- 
ited, names would not fail us. 

Leaving the remoter past, it ma^ net be amis» to dwell a little on a 
more recent period, the last three years. These have succeeded an 
unusual depression caused by the war and certain concurrent circuT!i- 
stances; and we see, in the review, the College not only rising from 
that depression, as **vital in every part," but falling in with the gen^ 
eral spirit of prcigress. In relation to funds — to begin with that 
which **aiiswereth all things*' — ^an excellent work has been done^ 
over one hundred thousand dollars have been secured for various pur* 
poses ; and, to meet wants yet existing, and to carry out important 
plans of enlargement, the financial movement is still going forwards 
The Rev. Dr. Davis, of Amherst, one of our ablest Clerjiymen — an 
earnest friend of the ColIegOt though a graduate of another — has in 
handi just now, the raising among the men of means in the State, of 
S25|000 to endow a ««New Hampshire Professorship." It is to be so 
termed in token of the cordial relations between the people and their 
one College. A number of gentfemes have already responded lib- 
erally to thib appeal; aiul the indicatioRH are various and abundant, 
that Dartmouth is rapidly rising in pwWic ftivor all over ^he h^tat^* 
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There was ol«ar proof of thb in tlie large majority by whicb the Leg*- 
islature voted to eonneet the Agricultural Institation with it. The 8 

Congregational Conferences of the State, moreover, are engaged in es- 
tablishing that number ui scholarships, ofSlOUO ' ach, for the benefit of 
students who have the miuistrv in view. A Grafton and a Hillsborough 
foundation are already completed. Besides these, some twenty schol- 
arships, of like amount, most of them open to worthy and needy 
applieanta of whaterer elass, have been founded by individuals. 
Of these donors, all but five are residents of other States. This 
wide-spread interest in the College is as it should be. When its na- 
tional relations in the past are considered, and the fact that it has, 
the present year, students from twe?ily different States, not to speak 
of Victoria's dominions, there is no reason why the liberality that sus- 
tains and enlarges it should be limited to New Hampshire. Albeit 
New Hampshire must and will do her part. She could as well spare 
Mount Washington firom her physical, as Da^mouth &om her intel- 
lectual and moral landscape. 

The Gymnasium, erected by the munifioense of G-eobqx H. Bissell, 
Esq., of New York, at a cost of S24,000, is nearly completed. A 
part of it will be in use the present month. It iii a fine building, 90 feet in 
length, exclusive of tlie portico, and 47 in breadth, admirably adapted 
to its purpose, and an ornament to the College grounds. It has two 
stories— the lower oceupied with six bowling alleys, the upper devoted 
to the various gymnastic exercises. The structure does credit to the 
Architects, Messrs. J. B. Bichards and W. S. Park, and to the con- 
tractor, Ivory Bean, Esq., all of Boston, as well as to the generous 
son of Dartmouth who furnished the needful funds. It will greatly 
subserve as well the enjoyment of the students, as their physical, men- 
tal, and we will even say, moral welfare. 

Among other changes and improvements of the last three years, we 
may mention, also, the establishment of a convenient and amply fur- 
nished College Beading Boom; the providing, by the appointment of 
three assistant librarians, of more frequent and full opportunity for 
eonsnUing the College Library ; the establishment of Prizes in the 
Rhetorical, Ji'ilin and 3Iathem:itical Departments ; and the restoration, 
in a modified form, of the system of appointments on the ground of 
scholarship. This last step has had a visible and excellent effect in 
elevating the standard of attainment, A similar benefit has resulted 
from raising the terms of admission, and from increased strictness in 
relation to ab^scnces from recitation. The short winter term hss been 
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abolished, and the old plan of three terms restored, with the view of 

eecuring to as many of the students as possible, the beneEt of the full 
College course. Leave of absence to t<iach is to be given only when 
circumstances make it necessary. We cannot forbear to notice, in ad- 
dition, ihe restoration of tke Junior Exhibition in the Spring term, and 
the introdaction of a Society Exhibition in the Fall tenn, both, oalea* 
lated to promote xketorieal eulture in tke College ; together with the 
iutttntion of ao admirable and suoeessful course of instrootion in EU 
oention, under the aeoomplished Proftssor Mabx Baxubt. IVith the 
excellent teaching of Prof. Sam!ok-n , we can hardly think of any needed 
addition to our m<^Ln^, of rhi'torical improvement. When, we subjoin, 
that, in our judgment, tke moral tone of the college has been steadily 
rising — ^(hat the feeling of sympathy between the Faculty and stu» 
dents, as of those who hare but one interest, has been maniibstlj 
deepening, to the great advantage of our whole college life— we think 
our readers, of the Alumnt, will have reason to be gratified with the 
present state of their beloved Alma Mater. 

As to her future, it would make this our family tnlk too long, ta 
add much. Arrangements are in progress, we may say, for the or- 
ganization of tlic Agricultural Department. It will be open, for stu- 
dents, it is expected, at the oommenoement of the next college year. 
The project of ereeting an Alumni Hall is to be carried ibrward. It 
has be«i kept a little in abeyance by otber presnng matters ; yet some 
addition has been made to the subscription list. It is proposed to make 
one story of the edifice a Memorial Hall, to be used, also, for alumni 
meetings, and the other is to be devoted to the College Library. It is 
deemed important, also, to crcct^ as soon as may bo, a Natural Science 
building, containing an ample laboratory, with rooms for lectures and 
other cognate uses. For tAiese and other purposes, with all that has 
been obtained, additional ftinds are needed. Let the alumni bear this 
in mind ; and out of tb«r several "piles" — ^in some cases, we are hap- 
py to know, not small — make a liberal allotment to the (yollegc. And 
if the eye of any rich man, not an akmHui>«, t^hould happen to fall ou 
these lines, we beg leave, his juniors though we be, to suggest to him, 
that he can make no safer investment of a portion of his meansi than 
inthisgreatmann&otory of character — this fountain of influence for 
aU coming generations. 
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For what calla Hby diseasei I«orenf o. Nol 
Tor Efenlapian, but for moml sid." 

W« ofteo hflftr the torm *«Bepff«BeiitfttiYe Men" in rMpeol to a om»> 
tain elaiBi ieok| or age ; u for example WeiMM PhilUpe is a lepreiMi* 
tatiTO of the extreme radicals ; Brighan Fonn^ of the Mormon leel ; 

Abraham Liiiculn of the latter half of the uineteenth century. This 
phrase is chiefly used in the gro;it world ibr wlioso battles we are now 
preparing our armor and weapons. But collerre has been aptly called 
a little world, as contammg in itself, though in a less degree, all the 
pasnoni, troables, pleamres, whieh are evoked in the eyerjp^y life of 
its great type. As a little mirnHr, then, college has also its lepreseiita- 
tiye men, of whom it is now proposed to attempt a fiunt portraiture. 
If any should be displeased and suppose that personalities are meant, 
they will lay themselves open to the charge of vanity; as with 
the multiplicity of cares congregating around the Editors of " Tho 
Dartmouth," of necessity they can have no time for persons, but must 
deal entirely with abstract ideas— depicting the qualities, fashions, 
doings, sayings, ways of oertain speeies without any referoioe whatever 
to the partieuiar persons in whom these exist 

Again, if any one should recognise himself in any class distastefnl 
to him, he has the privilege of changing to any other which he may 
prefer. No one will object. We place the magio ring of Aladdin 
upon his finger, and he may transform hiraBclf from grub to butterfly, 
or from butterfly to grub, as his fancy best doth please him. In tho 
meanwhile we disdain the thooght of taking refuge in the inviolability 
of the press, but say that if this supposititious <*any one** should be pqg* 
naeionsly inclined, like John Wilkes, we are ugly enough (in the homely 
sense of the word) to defend ourselves, and to endure perseeuttons, 
pains and penalties, lor the sake of the ireedoiii of the press. 

The first whom we shall at.Lenipt to paint is the much abused, much 
praised *'dig," as he is termed in college parlance. The name i» taken 
from the analogy between digging oeculents and tho supposed process 
of the ''dig" with his Latin, G-reek and mathematical roots; going to the 
bbttom in eontra«distinction to otiier students, less laborious and more 
Kkilibl in the art of ctai^ion, who merely separate the Ktalk clom to tho 
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earth. Tho ''dig" can easily be recognized bj several predominant and 
striking 1 raits which pertain, id a greater or leas degree, to the whole 
class. He is as prompt aad regalar as the san or the taz«^iherer ; 
a eombination of qualities at once great and groyelling, or, at least, 

j[;ood and bad ; attentive to all duties, regulations and requirements — 

to dinner as well as to prayers; both are considered as duties, or, it 
may be, as necessary evils. Rarely or never absent from recitation 
and repeating from memory, the standing of the "dig" on the Prof's bill 
and (the same thing) in text-book knowledge is deservedly high. Seldom 
seen on the playground and never in the social gatherings of his class- 
mates, he becomes, as it were, a hermit amidst good fellowship — an 
isolated epitome of dry facts. Never smiling except at a &ilure in the 
class room which be considers not only a "crime but a blunder;'* 
never so far <t > lophijx from his selt-crected standard of dif/'Xiity as to 
make or take a joke, he is a painful reminder of a breathing mum- 
my, or a backbone without a joint. The "dig's" style of recitation, 
too, ia peculiar. He is never restless in his place as the &tal "nixt" 
fast approaches him but remains stolidly indi£ferent. When *• called** 
he rises slowly from his seat (Cicero rose slowly) and recites, (as the 
flf)v. of water from a spout,) faultlessly, tlie part assigned him ; then 
lookinpr round the room as if to deprecate the well earned applause, he 
sinks gradually, but surely^ like the descent of a balloon, into his eight 
inch space, remaining for the rest of the hour as if in a state of per- 
petual '* sittmg for a photograph," so 

Stiif, itarched and atare-y is he." 
Your true "dig" is never known to •H^ikc a walk" but always "walks 
for exercise." It was a bright idea of some one who advised a tread- 
mill as an appendage to a college, not as a punishment but as a means 
of recreation tor the ** digs." It has long been, and is yet, a mooted 
question whether the system of study adopted by this class is better 
adapted, than a more general application by the student to the study 
of men, manners and general literature— >as well as text books—to 
the cultivation of the intellect and the ♦« making" of a finished scholar. 
As entire attention paid to the science of mathematics alone has a ten- 
dency to narrow the mind, so the mere committal to memory, even 
understandingly, of the studies prescribed in the college curriculum, 
has a like effect. It may quicken the memory but it does not sharpen 
the wit. It may command at your bidding the thoughts of i)thers but 
it utterly fails to create originality. The aigaments piN> are many, 
but thof«c ron arc more. The defenders of the "process dig'* allege 
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that discipline of the mind, patience, {KTScrerance, Bjsteoi, regularity,, 
promptness and memory are Uie results \vbich ensue from the practice 
of their mode. All these ve grant without reluctance, and be it fitr 
from our intention to decij Bneh resnlts. On the oilier band, however, 
the gpod is more than coiinter-balanoed by the eriL To fbllbw snoh a 
system begets pedantry of the wont fbrm becaose not nniyersal ; self- 
ishness, because this rule inevitably and essentially concentres all in 
self; narrowiu'NS of mind, because it precludes everything outside a 
certain straight path bigotry, because trusting entirely to, and speak- 
ing wholly from memory, it makes its devotees pcrtinadoosly and 
irrationally positiTe ; vanity, becanse making the eollege eonise the 
criterion of judgment, it thinks all other stadies ** of no aeconnt," and 
therefore seeks upon slight and petty grounds to make a great display ; 
unsociability, because as an extended and proper knowledge of books 
makes a man an addition to any society, so a cramped and confined 
intercourse with a few, and these not of a character to iatercst or 
please, renders him incapable of partaking with pleasure to himself, or 
others, of the oonrtesies and amenities of life. Compare the two, the 
mere drudge and the cultivated man of literature. Dominie Sampsoit 
and Thackeray — ^Dr. Parr and Washin^on Irving. That the •*di^,*' 
by this rule obtains, ;ind rightly, a higli rui;!-: in class and a high part 
at commencement, wn admit. But docs it pio< luce the scholar in the 
true meaning of the word? Does it fit him for life, or leaye him naught 
but a misplaced denizen of a recitation room ? If class rank (which wc 
hold in high esteem apart from this) is the acme to be reached, wc 
submit. But ** tell me, tell me, I implore,** is this the true, main oIm 
ject of a collegiate education? Mlic.> 



The whole number of the Class of 181G, in Dartmouth College, at' 
the time of ite graduation, was twenty«four ; of whom ten ate atill 
living. The most distinguished of the deceased members are, the later 
Bev. Chasles B. Haddoce, D. D., eminent as a Professor in the Col* 

kgc, and a& Charge cV Affaires of the U. S. A., iu rortHgal ; Hoiis, . 
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Abkl Simmons, LL.D., late Membur ui' Congress from Clmtou County, 
N. Y. ; and Rev. Joan Wiuuiuer, D.,late President of the Unirer- 
■tty of Vermont. 

The surviving members of the Class are the following! 

Ber. JiAwsoM Caetbr, Clevdand, Ohio. 

Ber. EujAH Dbhohd. Wertboroiig^, Kmsu 

BnuAMiM Eiinaoii, Esq., Pittsfield, N. H. 

Hon. John Hujbba&i), M.D., LL.D.y (Ex-Governor of the State,) 
Hallowell, Me. 

Rev. Absalom rETKUj^, B.D., New York City. 

John P. Bicoabdson, Esq., Xieaveoworth, Kansas, 

Bev. Frahcis P. Smitb, Acton, Me. 

Bey. Joura ToEunr, D J>., Proteort aad late PMutet of the 
Uoivmty of Yermont, Burlington, Yt. 
Aliar Wditb, Esq., Bnenos Ayres, S. A« 

Mr. John Wilcox, Newport, N. H, 

These, with the exception of Mr. White, ot ISucnas Ayres, were 
each affectionately invited to attend a meeting of the survivors of tho 
Class at Dartmouth College, on the semi-centennial anniversary of 
their graduation ; and they severally responded, expressing deep inter« 
est in the occasion, and a strong desire to be present. Six of the nam- 
ber enoonraged na to expeot their attendance. But the infirmities of 
age and the extreme heat of the season prevented some, and on the day 
appointed only three of us appeared^-Mr, Bixoiro, Prof. TouxT,and 
the writer of this report. 

Our greeting was cordial, cheerful, (hum-like, and affectionate, 
chastened and modified, no doubt, by the great events through which 
we bad passed, these fiHy years. We held our meeting in an upper 
chamber, famished by the kind hospitality of a friend. Retired and 
alone, we kneeled in prayer, and remembered the days of other years, 
the elaas, the coil^, all good edneataon and social endearments, the 
past, the present, the ftitare, the country, and the world, commending 
them all, with thanksgiving, to God. 

Letters full of loving memories and good clieer were read from each 
of our absent brothers. The following Poem was also read, and was 
ordered to be printed for the class and their q^ecial friends. 

The talk that followed was such as the stranger intermeddleth not 
with— the Btoty of our liTes, and pleasant memoriea of dassmatea and 
oolleg^ firiettda, both the liTing and the dead. * Our appropriate place 
was assigned vs in the proceaaioDa ef Gommeneement-Day, with bitl 
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few aluraai older than'oarselyes ; and in the same old church, with 
greatly improved sanooiidiDga, where fifty years ago we had taken our 
leave of College halls, the scenes of our yonth were again enacted by 
lie whom sons of onr own Alma Mater. Altogether we had a good 
time, and parted thanktUl that, after so many years, we had been per- 
mitted to meet once more in the land of the living. A. P. 



Fifty; tft^ar^j imi of eaUogxs.* 

Har,, dear M elaiinnates of the honorsd cUm 
Of only tirenty'^fonr; who left these halit. 
Inchoate men, just fifty years afo I 
All hailf the ten, q^i tuptnuni od&iic / 

We marvel that .'■n ni;iny are alive: 
And would thej all wereliere, tn mt ct aad greet, 
OIci loving hands to clnsp, nnci so renew, 
In Itoarjr age, the friendsiiips of onr joath. 

But, all regrets aside, we hall with joy 
And thankfulness our meeting here^we Ihree 
Old meno^who, after half a hundred yean 
Of toil and study in the basy world. 
Have heard the bell, and hastened baeh, to hare 
One recitation more, before we part 
To hold our sessions where the light of life 
Shall nerer fiide, nor lieaven*Ht eyes grow dim. 

Onr thoughts recur to college days, and days 
Before. Ho^r long tlie lesson of our Iitss! 
Five generations past, or passin^r nrm, 
Have nift or mingled in the lengthened years : 
Our father's fathers greeted us \rhen young, 
And children's children greet ns now, as old 
As they — those remnants of a bygone age— 
The father's fathers of an age begun. 

AUm I we've so eoBTenieneehere, nor fbnet 
To tell how much we've learned of men and things, 

* Resd to • romiuint of the class of I81A, met at i^artmouth CoUeg«>, oa the Semi'* 
Osatsewftil Anolvwssrr of tbelr gndastlen, July 10, iBoa, br AMsless Idtsrs, o. o.r 
awsatof efths asm. 
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Of truth, and grace^ and wisdom hiftskc ; 
Andy if we speak, to whom sliaU we ftcite ? 

Our teachers all arc gone, revered and loved. 
Thefle fifty year* have laid thcTW in their graves^ 
TJierc's no fiimiliar voice to ^relcome tis ; 
And though our dear old Alma Mater live:*. 
She has a modern look— the younsjer grown^ 
In growing old — the President is young ; 
ProfessoFB all tlie same, with boys to teach : 
They tiike no pupils in as old as wc. 

Then letns hold our recitation here 
Alone» and to onrselves, with face to Ihcef 
And heart to melting heart ; nor try to tell 
Eow much we knowr hat only what we feel. 

*W"e feel our losses ; for tlie tree of life 
With us, of nntiiro's earthly root and growth—- 
As it it were a gnaried old forest-tree, 
With tutts of foliage green on limbs decayed— 
Has shed its leaves, and felt its branehes drop- 
So many times, that changed is every tluag 
That graced our lives at first. 

Those aged trunka 
To which OUT tendrils clung, we miss them oH V 
Of fellow-germs that sprang to life with uSr 
And twined their roQts with ours, how few remaiUrt 
And obi how many tender twigs of lifCr 
With broken stems, lie withered at our^sides t 

Bat more than all our losses, do we feel 
The goodness of the Lord, in giving us 
So many blessings — dearly loved— to lose;. 
ITor every loss is of some blessing gi?en. 

All made of mortal gifts is mortal life; 
Its losses work its deaths while every gift 
And'every loss is of some temporal tiling, 
Bestowed, enjoyed, and then anon removed; 
But not without great recompense of good, 
To such as well the Giver serve and love. 

86 mortal life to us stands not alone 
An equal gain and loss, but growint: fjam ; 
For, mingled with the wastiii;; life of time. 
Is life immortal, madp of chaugcless gifts. 
And in the plan dirioe, of grace for grace. 
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Tlicre comes to tiiis a compensation en» 
For every loss tiiat iiuyra our mortal ^te. 

As grow the forest-trees pereBoial» 
In soil enriched by leaves fiiemselvcs have shed* 
Our life eternal, though its roots take hold 
On deathless tilings, yet grows of things that die. 
Whate*er of eartlily good has come to us, 
From infancy to age, has come of these, * . 
AlMost and l>eing lost to earth and sense. 
Till mortal life shall perish with its gifts. 

Wc count our ble^^ings o'er, these seventy years ; 
^^weethonic"', that shapetl our first-born joys anmiopes; 
The <;u'uli,'s and dear conipaiiions of our youth 
In liiscipiinc and tuil; the villsi'Te schools, 
With competitions rife ; tiie fricudbiaps warm 
And generous, tiiat charmed our collej^e course; 
Till, trained by houored strife for lufiy ends— 
Our adolescent youth to iiiauhood grown — 
We stood together here, with armor on, 
And looked abroad upon the wide, wide world 
Untried, for something wortluly to do. 

Oar callings chosen, and our manhood thus 
Equipped and launched upon the sea of life, 
With I*rovidenoe our guide, die gentle gales 
That wafted us were tempered to our needs. 

Till landed, one by one, on distant fields 
Of usefulness r.n l honored toil for man. 
For country, aaul for God, new friends arose. 

And helpers meet, amid the strifes of men; 

And circles new of tenderness and lore 

Were formed, liomc nin ln of mir lirart of hearts. 

So precious still, thoutjh dashed and broken oft. 

Those tender ties have made us glad to live. 

We count our losses o'er, of early friends, 
And coUege-mates, and dearer treasures gone 
From central drclea of our home-bred joys ; 
But gladness, more than tears, has erowned onr Uvea. 
Our hearts go out to Qod in thankfiilnesa 
For all the mortal gifts whose loss we mouin ; 
But more ^r gmdoni compensations made 
Whene'er those mortal gifts have been recalled. 

■ Dear Brothers, of our whilom lovin-f class, 
Divided now ia*t;vte. two worlds upiirt, 
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What think ye of the living and the desd ? 
*l8 theirs who had the less ot life below, 
By flying young the greater gain above ? 
Or ours to be preferred, ^vhose long drawn years 
Have brought us more of earthly good, to merge 
In vast returns of grace, to life, the same 

That both to them and us is endless gain ? % 

The mystery aor thought war Ume can aolre ; 
Nor wUl we eufy them their early crovns. 
Since oan await ua still, in hoary age. 
And brighter seem» to faith and joyous hop6« 
As loss of all things earthly speeds apace, 
To give us boundless recompense in heaven. 

Outgushing thus, OldFriends, vc here expresa 
Our feelings to ourselres ; nor would we fail 
To recognize, widi thankful praise, the Id 
Assigned us in the ages of the world. 

0 ! what an age we've lived — are living still I 
Nor time had ever been, since time began, 
When one brief life, of threescore years and ten, 
Had seen a leap so vast, of progress made 
Toward human weal and destiny complete. 
The consnnunation meet for men on earth. 

Kor foot of man had ever trod a land 
So blest Our fiitbers saw the nation bom{ 
OurselTes have seen it born of Qod anew. 
Through bloody strlfe.aod man^ sacrlfloe 

Begenerate, and great in moral power 

To teach all nations liberty and law, 

And spread the saving health of truth and grace, 

Till all the realms and governments of men 

Shall own supreme tlye kingdom of the Lord. 

Nor quite in vain our education here 
For such events ; nor vain our young resolves 
To make the world the better for our lives, 
Since, borne upon the tide of vast affairs, 
We've found more good to do than we had dreamed ; 
And if we've done the half of what we might. 
The praise is due to Him that helpethuSt 
Forgiving all that we have done amiss 
Or left undone ; while to onrselvei we &Hm 
Abi€Cl>ed amid the mighty things of God. 
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We've seen so much of Providence Divine 
Directing' liuman af^oncy and skill, 
And e'en the wrath of man, to grrand rcsaitit 
We fain would ling'er here another at^e, 
To better do the work we've pijorly done, . 
And see the marTels of the cumiog time 
For man's behesti. 

Vain wiib for aged men ! 
Wetakeitbttckaiidsaj: ThjrwiUbedoTC. ' 

We've had our day God-given, prolonged end Ueit, * 

A full rurriculum of pupilage 
On earth. A change of seme awaitcth us, 
From visions of the eye, <;rown dim with age. 
To visions of tlie soul, in cloudless light, 
Where marvels more than earth shall ever sing 
Shall be the themes of blissful antjL l>' songs, 
And spirits saved shall neither sin i.or die. ' 

One deatli, to be replaced 1^ snch a life S 
With joyM hope ve welcome it, and wait 
Till, one hj one, as God thali summon na. 
Amid diasolving Tiewt of earth and time, 
And with the spirit of a weaned child. 
We'll lay our armor by, and4ud adien ' 
To loving memories and dearest friends. 
To take the new creation on eomiriete. 
Absorbing all of mortal life and love 
In full-orbed blessedness without a tear, 
A sorrow, or a sin for evermore* - 

But more than we can say in verse, Dear Friends, 
We/ee/. So let our recitation close, 

And we will talk the rest. We'll freely chat ^ 

The hours away, till parting once again, 

Well take each other by the hand and say : 

Farewell ; spared remnant of the class entire 

Of flftj years agone. Beloved Friends ! 

Till we shall meet beyond tfaft flood, Farewell ! 

» 

/ 
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Sixtimi iLito at M^nimsinih i^ttUcgd in 1770. 

Dr. Wheelock selected a very appropriate motto for the seal of 
PartiDOuth CoU^, eoDsideriDg tbe condittoD of the couDtiy adjacent 
when it was founded. It is ^ vox clamantis in deserto." It very 
happily expressed the motirea of Dr. Wheelock in removing " Moore's 
Charity School" to Hanover. He wished it to b6 the herald of "good 
news" both to the IridiaiiB of the wilderness and to the English dwell- 
ing upon their borders. Wh^n Dr! Wheelock arrived in Hanover, in 
August, 1770, he says : "As there was no house conveniently near, I 
made a hut of logs about eighteen feet square, without stone, brick^ 
glass or nails; and with thirtj, forty; and sometimes, fifty laborers, 
appointed to their respective- departments, I betook mjaelf to cam* 
paign." A log hou^ wus soon erected for the acconimodation of his 
family, and a builuin^^ ZO by 32 feet, for students. Thinking that his 
new abode was ready for occupation, he sent for his laniily. After 
the messenger had departed, it was found that no v. ater could be ob- 
tained by digging upon the premises first selected. The house was 
therefore taken down aiid removed, about seventy rods, to another 
site where water could be found. 

Before the logs were put together a second time, his family arrived 
with thirty student?. Dr. Wheelock says, ** I houncd my ctufi with my 
wife and the i'oinales of my family in my hut; my sons and the stu- 
dents made booths and beds of hemlock boughs, and in this situation 
we continued about a month, till the 29th day of October, when I re* 
moled with my family into my house.'* Even before this time, the 
■season being unusually cold there had been storms of snow and sleet, 
which made their rude shelters very uncomfortable. Mr. William 
DeAvey, who came to reside in Hanover in 1770, says: " I have htard 
Prof. Woodward descril^c his early residence in this place in very 
nearly the following words : "I did not reach Hanover till Dr. Whee- 
lock had been there a few weeks. The time was late in Autumn and 
near the close of the day. There was scanty room in the Doetor'a 
shanty for the shelter of those who were on the ground, and none for 
us who had just arrived. 

We concluded to construct for :i tcmporarv residence, a tent of 
crotchod stakes and polesf covered with the boughs of trcH?s. Our rude 
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shelter was ready for oecupaney at the luaml hour of retiring^ W0 
camped down, wrapped in our blankets, and for a time, elept very 
comfortably. Daring the night however, a storm arose of high wind 
and pelting rain. Our tent came down upon us and buried us hi iu 
rainf. We were more scared than hurt. After mutual inquiries for 
each other, we found thtit no one was injured; and as the storm raged 
with unabated fury, wo rt!3oIvcd to abide the issuo, as we were, and 
wait for day* When fair weather returned we made more substantial 
booths for our protection, till better accommodations ooald be provided 
for ns. The people in Hanover and its vicinity were all new settlers* 
and were unable to aid those who came to reside among them. ludcedy 
they needed aid themselves, and many ot tkciu \yere employed by Dr. 
Wheelock, in clearing the 'and iuul building house?. Two mills were 
firected on a small stream, neiir the College, known as *Iilink Brook.' 
it is 8aid that tiic Wiiter, in the r.olijh'iorir.;; streams, was much more 
abundant than now ; and that the College plain wa& so wet that it waii 
feared that it would be unfit for house lots. The fir^t saw mill and 
grist mill erected by Dr. Wheelock, from some defect in construction^ . 
proved a failure. Others were subsequently built and operated hv 
students. Some of them spent largo poi tiuHis 01 their nighti^ in u iiu- 
ing the mill, to earn u!on'^y to defray their cxpensos in ibe College. 
Others were cujploycd, I y the hour, in felling trees, elcaring off stumps 
from the College grounds, or aiding in the erection of buildings. Oc* 
casionally, a student drove a cow from home to Hanover, and brought 
with him wheat or maize, so that he might subsist on bread and milk. 
The mode of travel was principally on horseback. The roads were 
very imperfectly (iniyhed and carriages were few. 

As late as 1707, when Daniel Webster came to College,he rode ono 
of the poorest of his father's farm horses, which he was to keep iu 
Hanover till the close of the Hr&t term, lie oneo told me that he wa» 
two days making the journey; and, that after the first few hours, it 
rained incessantly till he reached the place of his destination. He had 
no umbrella and was clothed in a new home-made suit of indigo blue. 
The result was that he was pretty thoroughly dyed from head to foot, 
with the color of his clothes. This, of course, gave him "the blues'* 
for some time ; for the most scrupulous iMouammedan ablutions would 
require many weeks to remove such a tinge. 

In the infancy of the College, manual labor by students was encour- 
aged by the Trustees and Faculty. As the College was eleemosynary 
in its ebaraoter, they wished to encourage indigent ttudenta to do 
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something for their own support. Among the earliest rulcH adopted 
hj the Board of Trust, was the following : " That no English scholar, 
whether sapported by charity, or otherwise, shall at any time, speak 
dinuDatively of the practice of labor, or by any means east eontenpt 
upon it, or by word or action, eodeavor to discredit or diMMorage the 
same, on penalty of being obliged, at the discretion of the President, 
or tutor to perform the same, or the equivalent to that which he at- 
teniptt i to discredit ; or else, (if he be not a charity scholar,) to have 
the saoie done by others ; or in case of refusal and obstinacy in this 
offence, that he be dismissed from College and denied all the privil* 
eges asid honors of it" 



We sound the praises of egotism. It is a pet task, a happy labor, 
ipo fkr removed from all strife and wrangtii^ There is not the least 
taint of radicalism about it, chimerical as the project may seem, but 
father the dreamy deliclousoess of the distant din of popularity i» 
connected with the very roll and ring of the word, enchanting of itself; 
' in Rhort, it has about it that gentle conservative lull so sootiuog to 
.peacc-Ioviitg souls. 

Our arguments may fail of producing a logical conviction and our 
rhetoric offend fastidious ears ; but if the heart is not reached by 
these limping sentences* there is no fear but that the senHmeats tiiey 
labor to conceal will commend themselTes fo every lutening ear. It 
is with complacency this undertaking is entered upon. We are" 
•♦singing for the million." Prejudice is seized by the forsook, and 
the most captious critic, thegroutiest grumbler shall iiiwuidly chuckle 
and gloat over the theory here about to be set forth. It is innate, 
talcen in with the very milk of your infant existence, inhaled with the 
very breath of your daily life ! and yet, till this time, disowned, an 
onteist, a reprobate, an object of reproach. 

No dreamer hta yet dreamed of its celeetial origin and nature. No 
philosopher has yet traced jta lineage, or proclaimed its nobility ; an^ 
now it is left for this later day, and this unpretentious ahect to make 
the disclosure. It is only justice that is sought. The filmy disguisea 
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mte oijly torn aside and naked truth brought to light. It is only a fall 
ftv statement of the inmosfl coQTiotiona of every soul, that is here 
made. Again ^re wish to state we liaVe no fear of the result of onr 
arguments, tor what we aaj will please in spite of yon, we eare not 
who you are, however crostf'^grained or prejudiced. Our very theme 
laughs at you With a self-complacent chuckle, and we sU bdek in our 
chair rubbing our hands in very glee as we thrust it in your ikces. 
Our only fear is lest we prove too much. 

There is a strong presamptive evidence, to say the least, in favor of 
^otiam when it la so decried by the weak and puny. This eanstio ad- 
jecttve is the chief stock in trade, — we mean in the damnatory line— lof 
the self-appointed censors of the books found uu tlic sliulves of all oar 
public libraries. As a matter of curiosity take note of raanu<5cript 
criticisms found along their margins; mark the outbursts of indignation, 
or the gushing overflow of entliuslastic appfoVaL The boarding* 
^ehool epithets, splendid," lovely," «*enchanting," give vent to this 
latter emotion; in these, — thanks be to their potent charm — the bnrst- 
ing heart finds full relief; while the term under discussion ranks high 
in giving expression to the ibrmer. At times it seems to come in with 
^ kind of extinguishing force; if the unfortunate author does not at 
once consider himself extinguished, it is Wis perversity, his obtuseness; 
it is because he does not realize the full fiignificance this term bears in 
ttie minda of those that employ it. 

4iiy one &miliar with the books foond in these halls will bear te^ 
timony to the truth of what is here asserted; they will rather be led to 
say, the half has not been told. If instances be challenged we nee^ 
only refer to the shocking indignities, royal old Gibbon, in his " Me. 
moirs," and tbe versatile De Quincey, in his " Confessions," have suf- 
fered at the hands of these ruthless vandals. What better proof ia 
there that this was a crying virtue in the characters of these same no* 
|)le heroes than this very fact, tbat it has been laid np against ^ein 
by these 'self-appointed cntics. 

If this be egotism — and we do not deny but that it is, we only 
deny the imputation they would convey by it ; would not ail pray^ 
Give U3 this or we are not? Is consciousness of intellectual nabilHy 
^nd power a prime? Why, our astute friends would seek to brajad^ 
with the withering curse of egotism, the war-horse as he saulfethf the 
battle afaf off, mii rejoiceth in hb strength.' They forget ttie divine 
Egotist — ^the great I in. It never ofliprs to tlieir grovelUng^inafchu^ 

I 
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tliat^ u hmninitj approximates the omnuoient, omnipotent One in 
knowledge and power— we speak with all reveienoe,*— in proportion 
as any earthly being is raised above the common herd, and finds him- 

self isolated, diiuEied by the distance, in that proportion has he a right 
to assume this title of nobilitj. There is no standard by which such 
beings can be judged. There are those who ignore this principlo. 
Saoh would attempt to girt the earth with a tape, or swim the levia* 
than in their own fish ponds. Do they presume to thnut their puny 
souls into comparison with the earth's great, and then pronounce 
judgment derogatory upon the company in which they find them- 
selves T Their action can be interpreted in no other way. Wfcy 
longer waste breath upon them ? 

There is a most wonderful array of authority in favor of our quasi 
sin. The Holy Writ docs not make mention of the fact directly, but 
it can easily be inferred by any one of common tmderstanding that Adam 
had a vivid sense of his own personality when he found himself alone, 
lord of the beasts. This feeling of course was only increased after his 
rib had dcYeloped. It became hereditary; it passed in a direct line 
down through the Old Testament worthies. What lesson do thdr lives 
^ more plainly teach? We have no donbt but tiiat old Homer has em- 
bodied himself in tho character and exploits of some of his 
doughty heroes, and, as the blind bard wandered from court to court, 
he was conscious of attuning his lyre to atrains that were to immortal- 
ise himself with a name and fame far more undying than that he has 
glvm to the noble sons of Atreus. But this is all mere congecture ; 
we come to ftcts, 

Viigil has stated his ideas of immortality in unmistakable lan- 
guage. What Egotism ! 

Sum pins .SIness, fimia toper arthera notui." 

The margj" is not broad enough for criticism. It is said there is a 
eorious passage in the Porgatorioof Dante, where the poet after alluding 
to the tfsiuitovy nature of litetaiy fiune and publio honors, confideutl j 
predicts his own fhtore greatness, Cicero never suffered the Roman 
mind to forget the nightly vigils he had passed in guarding their liber- 
ties from the conspiring Cataliue ; the scene on the Capitoline hill waa 
never suffered to fade from the public view. His constant cry was 
••OmameJ Orna me!" The " gentle Shakspeare," myriad-minded 
thopgh he might be, was not forgetful of self. He speaks of the im^ 
■ottali^ hit pas oonld confer, in soeh words as these s 
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** Your moDameiit ihallbe mj g«Dtl«|T«net 
Which ejea not jet created shtll o'«r*t«id, 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead; 

You still shall live, (such nrtae hath my pen,) 

When breath most breathett even in the mouths of mon," 

When it was remarked to Dryden. in compliment, that his ode to 
St. Cecelia was the "finest and noblest ever written," "you are right,'* 
he remarked, ^* a nobler ode was never written nor ever will." 

Kepler in a moment of daring egotism, writes, **tke die ii out; I 
haye written this book and whether it be read by poaterity or by mj 
ooDtemporariea Is • of no oonsequenoe ; it may weU wait a reader one 
oentury, when God himself during mx thousand years has not sent out 
observer like myself." 

It ^vas in these words that Bacon once addressed the King: "I 
know that I am censured of some conceit of my ability or worth, but 
I pray your majesty impute it to desire — possunt quia posse vlden- 
tur." The naturalist Bufbn declared that of the great geniuses of 
modem ages **there were not more than five, Newton, ]Saooii» 
Leibnits, Hontesquieu, and myself." These are the plam ontspokett 
words of a few of the most fhyored of earth ; these are the honest oon- 
▼lotions of their inmost souls, and they could but express them, as they 
expressed all their deepest passions, in language — strong, living and 
forcible. It was a remark of an enthusiastic worshipper of reason, that 
he had rather go to heii with Plato and Voltaire, than to heaven with 
Lather and Paley. We make do comments upon this ; each may 
draw his own moral. But we haye merely broken ground and shown 
what a fertile field of inquiry there is here for the curious. We haTS 
Dot yet noticed the melancholy ego wail of Byron— how he gloated 
over his own frailties till he became a skeptic in morality and virtue. 
Wc have nut referred to the keen analytic De Quincey, cooly dissecting 
his own moral and intellectual self, cutting down to the very quick* 
probing with his long shining weapon the secret springs of every thought 
and action, peering into such a chaotic abyss of soul that the stranger 
eye dare not follow his searehing glance, bnl would fiun draw baok 
with diuddering dresd. 

The self-poised Wordsworth reyeals In his ''Frelnde*' the &et diftihs 
was not ignorant of the meed of praise that was his due, and tJiat was 
to he bestowed upon hira at the hands of posterity. He has also in a 
private letter to Jjady Beaumont made use of ezpreesions yet nort 
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unequivocal. And so with Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria/'and 
Jeffrey in his peals of egotistic thunder from the North, 

The race of 0go1a8to*--8iel€>aoknowledged egotista^-^is not yet eztinot. 
There is a Teprtentative jet liTing who will not bring discredit upon 
his noBle 'ancestry. It is fitting that we close our list with a modem 
official i^ko has made use of this important little pronoun no less than 
fourscore times in a .sin*:^le parao;raph of official matter, not to mention 
the tenor of all his speeches and the character of his entire public 
career. Who shall say this little word 1 is to be considered ignohle! 

The Indians have a custom, it is said, of chanting amid the war 
dance the praises of their gods, and heroes both living and dead* Th# 
immoxtalst of eotarse, ^re their responses spiritnally, bat when a living 
hero hears his own name sung in strains of highest praise, mortality 
overpowers him and he shouts aloud in an agony of joy. In civiliz- 
ing this impressive little ceremony the programme has been modified ; 
just at present the hero himself sings a £olo and rejoices. 

And now, alter all this array of authority added to presumptive evi* 
denoe, if any confess themselves skeptics and unbelierers in our 
diTine doctrine, and sneenngly sdggest that we have perverted the plain 
meaning of the authors we have quoted ; that the passages in qoestion 
are confessedly blemishes, glaring, acknowledged defects in the diarao- 
ters of theso great men; we humbly beg leave to present to a can- 
did judgment our fiii:il arguineut. It will be granted that a man can 
write best on that subject upon which he has pondered longest, weighed 
in all its bearingis, viewed in every light ; the subject upon which he 
has formed the most decided opinions — no matter whether just or not^ 
fhat does not affect the ease. We claim simply this: the more 
firmly fixed, deeply rooted liiey be, the more dearly, the more ferciUy 
they can he presented. 

It will be granted that any man can speak best when his thoughts 
come from his inmost soul ; when they are his, his honest convictions ; 
when he wishes to present that in which he is most deeply interested. 
It will he granted that there is no subject upon which any and ev^ 
inan has pondered longer \ there is none about which prejudices are 
more deeply rooted, and opinions, whether erroneous or not, more 
fiAnly fixed} there is nio theme more closely allied to the deepest pas- 
tfofls of the soul ; none In which one is more deeply interested, than 
e^lf. HflMce, a genius only displays his greatest power, an Orator 
only reaches his highest 0ijght of cloq^uencc and a writer only shows 
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himself most worthy of immortality, when he worships the ego. This 
conclusion does not rest wholly upoo the syllogism ; it is sustained by 
the examples of the past. 

It is needless to call up the shade of Demosthenes and put tblb 
query, why he waxed more eloqaent in defending himself from the as- 
pemons of .^Zachines than ever he appeared in protecting the UVes 
and iiberties of the Atheniana* It Votdd be an idle task to trace ihh 
ego Inrkingin every great work, whether of dramatist, poet or noyiet- 
ist ; this is too patent a field of investigation. We wish to call at- 
tention to epistolary writing, and ask why it is that there is so much 
eloquence, pathos find sublimity found here in such a multitude of 
instances where the writer is unknown to fame. There are passages, 
we venture to aasert, in certain letters written by persona who are eon* 
aidered by their friends as distressingly common-plaoe and devoid of 
sensibility, which, if they could be brought to light would be found to 
contain scenes of pathos more touching, flights of enthusiasm more 
lofty, and deep passions more faithfully portrayed, than cau be found 
in any of the works of a Scott or an Irving. What eloquence, what 
sentiment, what wealth of passion is daily tossed about carelessly in 
these insignificant brown wrappers. This is not merely the dream of a 
disordered fancy, it is a solemn truth. There are, on record, letters 
ftx exceeding what we have imagined* What must there be amon^ 
those that accomplished their mission and were then given to the 
flames, lest they might be profaned by the curious, uneympathizing 
eye? Asa single instance ol what has been revealed, we refer to the 
correspondence of Vanessa and Dean Swift. She was a person un- 
known to fame, and one apparently not highly esteemed among her 
flriends, for her literary attaiDments,'--^ne who was brou^t to notice 
after her decease, only through the relations she sustained with her 
heartless admirer, himself a lion of the age. And yet she wrote let*. 
ters such, that Lord Jeffrey has said of them, <*they appear to us in*- 
finitely more touching aud pathetic, in the truth and simplicity of the 
wretchedness they express, than all the eloquent despair of all the 
heroines of romance. No man, with a heart, we think, could receive 
such letters and live." 

* 

Bow can such an anomaly in literature be accounted flxr other than 
upon the theory we are endeavoring to establish? A parallel case to 

this of private correspondence may bo found in the proclainations tb^*- 
first Napoleon was accustomed to scatter along the track of his victo-^ 
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rions armies. These fiery meteors were baft fragments of his owa 
molten sonl; he Imprinted his own penonalitj upoa them; he coined 
thorn in his own heart's blood; and so ninst eyerj ono be proudly self- 
conscious aud stamp his own individuulitj upon the tokens of liia 
success. 

If what we have said bo true, we maj now float peacefully down to 
the applicatiou. And here oomee up a curiousdilemma for some poor 
mortals who are impressed with a divine sense of their own election 
io bnmortality. Swift has well stated it in rhyme ; he asks 

How shall a new attcmpter learn 
Of different spirita to discern, 
And how distinguish which is wliich, 
The poei'8 Tein or scribbling — » ?" 

The hiatus maybe filled with the more delicate plira?o of Juvenal — 
. ** insanabile caccethea scribendi." They cannot expect distinction 
without the Ego, and if they do assume it without a title of nobility, 
it is found to be a burden too heavy and they are ground to powder. 
It is what may be termed a distressingly ladiorous situation. Bat, it 
they are pantingfor a name in future ages, it behooves them to assume 
the honor, swagger loudly and leave it to posterity to decide whether 
it be an affected strut, or the natural grace of innate power and digni- 
ty. It is a kind of lottery to be sure, but there is no remedy: the 
Goddess of L'ortunc has ever been blindfolded, and there is no reason 
why at this late day the domestio economy of the gods should 
undergo a sea diange to accommodate the nineteenth century, and ar« 
rangements be mstituted for hereafter eon&rriog favors on the mer» 
itorious. 

The whole truth of the matter may be summed up in the following. 
When the mighty go to do battle with their enemies it is fitting that 
they encase ihcir brawny sinews in full armor, and choose huge weapons, 
deadly in their own weight ; it is only thus that they go ftilly equipped 
to vietory ; but when the weak and puny affect the great» and arrogate 
to themselves their station and labor, im ignominious iall is the re* 
•dt, and they are crushed with their own conceit. 
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That the Medical School, at HanoTer, waa' esUbllshod nearly 
seveDty years since, bat that it was left to the incoming of the present 

year to witness the completion of a College Gymnasium, arc facts 
illustratiye of the tardy recognition of the importance of physical 
culture iu American educational institutions and of a lack of discrim* 
inatioQ between remedying effects and eradicnting caases. The tin* 
dent baa hitherto boon without appliances essential to the aoquirement 
of sound and symmetrical bodily development, bat the provision for 
the core of the physical ills consequent upon its absence has been 
most ample. 

The Greeks appear to have better understood the rightful relations 
of mental and bodily culture; the Academiaand Lyceum combined the 
fullest means for both, and though Sparta erred in the exaction of 
cxcessiTO training, it may be questioned whether the consideraiions of 
the safety and good of the state did not make it the preferable 
extreme. The Romans copied Grecian systems but pursued them with 
refbrenee to the purposes of war more than as a co-ordinate of mental 
development. 

Of the more modern nations the Germans have been most emulous 
of physical vigor; previous to the *♦ Thirty Years' War," gymnastic 
training was made incumbent by state regulation, and, though not until 
two centuries after its termination, yet with the return of German 
nationality came a renovation of old systems and a more perfect sci« 
enoe. Basedow at Dessau, in 1776, restored the practice of uniting 
bodily exercise with instruction, its introduction and the formation 
of the present turnverein speedily followed, and the Prussian govern- 
ment gave the projected movement patronage. At the beginning of 
the present century there was founded, in Sweden, by Peter Ling, an 
institution for instruction in medical treatment by bodily movements ; 
the enterprise attracted general &vor and by royal ordinance was soon 
awi^rded the support of the state, and the art has become firmly estab- 
lished in the country and incorporated as an element in the education 
of the people. Brantiog, his pupil, and Dr. Schreber, of Leipsic, 
have raised gymnasties 5a Northern Europe to the importance of a 
medical 6cienoe» and upitards of thirty institutions are based upon tha 
f^yitetai* 
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Not until 182C was a ^rymnasium established in England and the 
Adherence of the landed gentrj to the primitive field-spoilft, the 
•ttachment of the common people to methods produciiye onljof 
Btrengtli, and the preferenoe at the fiogliah schoola for heterogeneoiui 
ont of door exerciees will probably preYent the eztennye adoption of 
tiie ContiDental ^Btem. 

The first demand of a new country from its settlers is for constant 
and arduous maimal labor, and it is not strange that the introduction 
into America of artificial appliances for bodily culture should have 
b^D regarded with disfavor. In the first narrative of Moore's Indian 
Charity School published at Hanover, after its removal from Lebanon, 
Conn., and inoorporntion with Dartmonth College, the Beverend 
Eleazer Wheelook, D. D., President of the College, inserts exiraots 
horn the rales recommended for the observanoe of the stttdents* which 
to those who hold in grateful remembrance the concesfflons of hdtdays 
obtained for ball-play during the recent summer, seem amusingly at 
variance with the watchful intorcst and cheerftii co-operation of the 
l^resent Faculty in healthful diversions. 

"Whereas, by the generous donations made to this school, of a fer- 
tile soil, eonvenient fi>r improvement^ whereby the ohannel of their 
diversions may be turned from that which is puerile, such as playing 
with balls, bowls and other ways of diversion, as have been necessarily 
gone into by students in other places for wttit of an opportunity to 
exercise themselves in that which is more useful and better calculated 
to answer all the great and good ends proposed, and many others 
which cannot be proposed in the aforesaid methods of diversion, it in 
therefore earnestly reoommended to the students both in College nnd> 
«chool; 

2. That the J turn the course of their divendons, and ezereiae fbr 
their health, to the praotioe of some manual wits, or cultivation of^ 

gardens and other lands at the proper hours of leisure and intermis*- 
eion from study, and vacancies in the college and school." 

Alas, for the sage directions and utilitarian dreams of the founder f 
'Christian whites rejoice in the innovations against which he warned* 
heathen Indians; the rusty hoe and spade and the culture of 
Freiudent's Garden," convenient for improvemdht»" await the Agri-^ 
•cultural College, and within view of the site of the defonet Charity 
School, sounds the rattling fall of ten*pins. 

On assuming the Presidency of the College, Dr. Smith impressed 
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opon the Tnistees the neeesnty for the erection of a Gyamasiani, and 
in May, 18(>5. ft drenlar making an appeal for the object was ad* 

dresse 1 to in livid uala, and st;vcr,tl siiSsL'riptions varjiu!:^ in amount 
from SoOO to -51000 were received. The original estimate for the cost 
of a baildin;; which should answer the objects in view did not exceed 
#16,000, and upon the presentation by President Smith, of the matter 
to Mr. George H. Bissell, of New York City, after brief considera- 
tioo he made a most generous offer to bear the entire expense of its 
erection and proviwon with apparatus, only making the single condi- 
tion that the plans should be snbmitted to his inspection. After pro- 
curing plans, specifications and proposals, it was found that the cost of 
the construction of a, building, which should fully accord with Mr, 
Bissell's taste, would uot be ics^ than $24,000, and without a sugges- 
tion, of reduced estimates, he immediately added $9000 to his pre* 
▼ions gift I 

The fbltowing description of the edifice, in exact and technical form, 
has been kindly furnished by the arcliiteetj, Messrs. liUcliards and 
Park, of Boston, whose designs have been carried out in a v«sry 

thorou«^h manner by the coniractor, Mr. I. I3e:in : 

•* Tlie building is 90 fuet in len;»th, by 40 feet ia width in tiic; cen- 
tral i)ortion, wilh projections 2t Icct 6 inches by one foot, on each 
eprncr, thus making the entire width 47 feet. The front has uUoa 
projection of 24 feet G inches by one fuc)t, and in front of this a por- 
tico, 19 ftfot in length by 9 feet in widih, surmounted by a balus- 
trade. The height, from the top of the stone underpinning to the top 
of th<> cornice, is 85 fvt-t. The roof ri^ed from endi side and end, 
l»ip in form, and tennluati.-, in a ridgo in the centre of the width of 
llie buildinix. The front prm,e3ti )n ii fini-shed witii a pediment. 

Tbii building i^ subdivided vvitlun, into two storie-, besides a cel- 
lar. The firiit. or entrance story, U two feet above the level 
of the ground, and eight inches above the portico floor, and is 13 fi;et 
in height to the top of the second story floor. The second story, 
is 21 feet in height to the under side of the lie beam of the roof 
tru!?se.<, and OG foet in height to the apex of the roof, the roof fram- 
ing eh. j win;]; in the room. The ceilar &tory is 7ij feet in clear heijiht. 
The first story is approached by tb** poitico; and in the conven- 
ient entrance hall, at the right, is a liberal staircase leading to the 
second story, and one to the cellar; on the left, a dressing room 10 
feet by 15 1 feet. From this hall and from the dressing room oomma* 
nieation is had witii the main room» which u 43^f«et in width by 76| 

4 
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feet itr Itsngth, anil iti whicli there are sU bowling alleys. Tho second 
storj, appro iched by the hill, from th« sftiireniie, has a dressin;j room, 
lOft'Ot Hy 23.J feet, over which, and uvcr tlic entire hall, reaehc i by the 
second fliglu of stairs, is an open <xall«.'ry» having threw stepg or plat- 
flirms. frani which the etitire fl )0r is ovcrlo jkud. The rcnjnindcr 
of thi-j floor is ihe Gymnasium Hall, 4'3 feet in width by 87 f«'Ct in 
length, with a clear »\iwx in the centre, 4^ feet by 7(>j feet, 36 feet in 
height, and no portt mof any space thim 21 feet in clear height. 

ISaeh story U almndanttj lijhto l by windows, es(p«*cialiy designed 
and ttdapteil to the purposes of the same. Tliose in the first story 
are 4 ftet by 8 feet, and those in the second story, jrronped, with 
«malh'r openings 2^ fei-t by 7^ f ct. an<l larger oik'S scnii-circuhir. 11 
fi't't in diii ru-tcr. The Ir.iildfii^ i.s in the It.iliun styU; of architecture, 
huviiig projections an 1 panels on each side and end. The ciicnlar 
capd and proportions of the windo-vs, grouped and space 1 to break 
th« main outline, ihe srono belts, sills, arch-cap<*, and l(«-y •stones, 
and the quoin finish of the brick projcoUons, all proportioned to 
the spaces that they fill, the largo r projections acting also as addi- 
tional bracss to the main wall, preioirt to the eye lights and shades 
that give to tho building rolief aaJ re.jos^. 

The exterior walls bjneath the building arc constructed of massive 
Btonc uia«?onry, l)ullt solid in cement and lime mortar; and above iho 
surface of the ground, to the top of the first story floor, they are faced 
with Concord granite, backed up with solid brick masonry, having 
saitable openings for light and air. Above this floor to the tie beams 
of the roof, and to the apex of the front pediment, the walls are con* 
Btrncted of brick, with additional brick projections having quoin fin- 
ish in the first story, and with a dead air space between the inner and 
outer faces. The exterior finish of openings and the be t are also of 
Concord granite. The interior is finished with faced brickwork, tint- 
ed, great care having been exerci-sed to present a wall as neat on the 
inside as on the outside. The entire construction is such that the 
whole is necessarily a firm, solid structure. 

The floors are of wood, having two girders on each floor, extending 
from front to rear, supported by brick piers in the cellar and wood 
posts in the first story, with floor joists resting on them and f-n the 
brick walls, each buy thoroughly brlilg^l, and the whole covered by 
Ito boardings on each floor. The alleys are oThard wood, planed 
oa each side, and the boai^ds set edgewise. The roof is covered on 
the boarding with tarred paper, and on the same with the best of 
Vennoni slates." 
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There is a seemitig fitucas in here repeating with justifiable pride the 
instructive record of the enterprifie, so unparalleled iu the magoltude 

of its derelopments and inestimable in its influences upon trade, capi- 
ta.!, uiid lulioiiul weuiih, by which this muiiifijouuc has been rendered 
pOirsible, and whose history nmst be in'^orporated permanently iu that 
of the country. But beyond mere priue, thut31r. Bisseirs discovery 
ahould have reflected a portion of its honor upon his Alma Mater is a 
profound gratitude that ho should have shared so generously with her 
the substantial fruits of his success. The followiug extract is from 
••The History of the Oil Kegion," of Venango County, Penn., by 
Bev. 8. J. M. Eaton : "In 1858 a now feature was developed in 
the business, which gradually rijiened into the prcieut system of ope- 
rations. It had its origin witb George II. Bishcll, Esq., a gentleman 
of great inteiiigence and worth, and a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
N. H. From Mr. Bisse!l'd interest and enterprise in the matter he is 
justly considered to be the pioneer in the petroleum business. The 
inception of his interest Beeu|s to have been in this wise: being shown 
a smalt vial of crude rock oil from Oil Creek, gathered on the lands 
of Dr. Brewer, then of Titusville, he became greatly interested in the 
matter, and learning all he could of its lo.'ality aud ap[)earanoe, scut 
a young man to Oil Creek to make an investigation. Tiie report being 
favorable, Mr. Bissell determined to examine the subject more full} .'* 
In 18*34, Mr. Bisseil was joined by a partner, and a purchase of the 
territory embracing the principal oil springs was made for the sum of 
five thousand dollars, and a lease for ntnety^nine years of additional 
land in the county \7as obtained. The result of an analysis of speoi* 
mens of oil, encouraged confidence in its commercial value, and a 
joint-stock ccuipany was organized iu New Yovk for the prosecution 
ofuiethf)ds for its development, A portion o{' the directors did not 
enter into the pUui of boring an artesian well, but the remainder with 
sanguine hopefulness leased the Company's property, and operations 
were soon commenced and carried forward until the presence of oil be- 
came evident, and the well by pumping gave a most remunerative yield. 
With the allu»ons to early circumstances, in the letter to the Presi- 
dent, making a formal offer to build the Gymnasium, there is a touch- 
ing expressiveness of constant and allectionate regard for the pros* 
pcrity of the College; he says »' In thus acceding to your wishes, my 
dear Sir, I can but recall that day, now twenty years since, when 
leaving Dartmouth alone, unaided I felt that 

'*Tentanda via est, i^UL me quoqne potsim 
ToUere hnmo." 
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It affords me unqualiEed pleasure now, to be enabled to gratify a 
wish then cherished, to aid, in aome degree my Alma Mater, and ia 
that manner which yoa aasare me Ib most efi^toal." 

An impulse was given to gymnastics in the United States by Ger^ 
man immigration and the establishment here of iurnvereins. There 
have been introduced, and are in practice, the old system with heavy 
weights and ounibious iuiiuturc, the newer one with wooden dumb- 
bells, clubs, rings, and wands, advocated in Europe by K\om and 
Schreber, and amended here by J)r Lewis, and more recently the 
Swedish remedial treatment by bodily movements, independent of all ap- 
paratus. The portability of the little apparatus requisite, and itsadapta* 
tion to a more general culture, have popularised the lij^ter system, but 
testimony is to the attainment of the best 'results In permanent gym- 
nasia, bj uniting with it tlie okler method and military drill for the 
culture of uprii^htness and firnino?s of posture. 

Theories elsewhere satisfactory in practical results are numerous ; 
the recognition of the full influence of physical causes upon intelleo- 
tual and moral life alone is necessary; and, to this country, gymnaa* 
tics and field-sports, widely diffused in praetiee, will ^ve sure promise 
of a more perfect civilization, and a more healthful and vigorous na- 
* tional vitality; to our educational interest, of a power to make avail- 
able, to the utmost, mental acf{uireuiciit ; and to the student, of a glad 
day when he shall no longer figure in conventional literature and stage 
representation, pale and spectral as Banquo's ghost, 

"Filiful to the eye. 
The mere despair of surgery.*' 

^ — 



The humorous and apt Charles Lamb, in one of his inimitable 
^saajB, says that mankind may be divided into two great classes— tbe 
borrowers and the lenders. But Mr. Lamb has been dead some years, 
'(<«tibi sit terra levis**) and that modest and stereotyped individual, 
*«thc onward march of •mvilizalion,*' has brought with him, like a gen- 
erous grand-father whose capacious pockets, to the dismay of cautious 
mothers, are stuffed with all Sorts of plums and sweatmeats, so many 
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vices aad fiillies, that it has beoome neeetsarj to cnlaii^the diyisioii of 
the sagacious *«EHa," and take in another irrepressible class — tl^ 

bores. Tiicii wr have the borrowers, the lenders, and tlie Lores. 

If any one is conscious of belonging to this latter class, let him be- 
gin to trismble in his boots, for him we are about to offend. And yet, 
let premise that not for any consideration would we be guilty of 
the slightest personality. If the jacket we are abdnt to make happens 
to fit any one, let him show more respect to the shades of Hamilton 
and Whatelj, than from sach false premises to jump at once, rashly 
and illogical ty, to the conclusion that it was made expressly for him. 
For it is only a few weeks since a fncad ol' uLirs bought a pair of boots 
which fitted him very nicely indeed, although he iiad the most posi- 
tive prool Uiat Monsieur Bergeron made them for aA entirely different 
man, 

Kvery commnnity and eyery neighborhood is affliotod with more or 
less of that direfal calamity — borei. Every little oonntry store has its 

Bpecimcn, its inevitable hanger-on, who is the first to take possession 
in the mornincr and the last to depart at night. He i^^ever wearying 
his neighbors with some long drawn sLory, of which he is "facile prin- 
ceps," and coacerniog the point of which, every one, like Lord Nelson 
at Trafalgar, is ready to exclaim — »* I can't see it." He is always 
running behind the counter to get a handful of raisins, or a pipeful of 
tobacco, or a few nuts, or some matehes ; and then comes back again 
with as much samj-frtnd as if he were proprietor-in-chief. ^Such indi* 
viduals, liowcver finely dressed, or whatever merits they may iiave in 
other directions, are bores. 

But wc wish to speak chiefly of that peculiar specimen of the 
biped found among students, medical as well as academic. Each 
class, as a general thing, has firom two to six providential visitations 
of this kind. Slightly altering the words of the poet, we would say, 
"Happy thd class, 'mid all the good and ill which chequer life, that's 
ixcc irom bores." 

It is very difficult to point out all the characteristics of this type of 
the genus homo. But he may be quite readily discovered by some of 
the following traits : First by his silliness. He is immensely tickled 
at his own jokes, usually, and the only one that laughs. He is always 
bundling you with his elbow or finger, and t64ke6-ing around you. If 
he can succeed in pinning a rag or piece of paper to your back, dur- 
ing reeitation, without the notice of the Professor, he esteems it a 
masterly piece of strategy, and his face is lighted up with a gleam of 
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«atisfaction as bright as if he had won the "battle of the Pyramids" 
against the Mameluke horsemen. His eonversation never gets above 
the weather, village goastp, or some thrilling scenes of his native town, 
** quorum pars ma^jnafuV* 

His seeond trait is affectation. This is manifested in his walk, his 
manner, and his " style of delivery." You will see him come into 
church, or chapel, with that bwiuginr^, mincing gait, so characteristic 
of certain " daughters of Zion," to whom the prophet pays his re- 
spect in no measured terms On the streets, from his self-important 
step and air, you would think he had a mortgage on the entire town, 
and expected such a poor, little grub of humanity as yourself, to be 
very grateful for the small corner of dirt you occupy in his stupen- 
dous potato-patch. And when he speaks, ah me! you would think 
the Attic bees were about to swarm. He is so nice, so fastidious, so 
disagreeably polite. His bow is formality personified, indeed formality 
might be named as a third trait. 

But the bore of bores, he who out-llerods all the rest, is the one 
who just steps into your room a moment — can't stop, and then staySi 
and stays, and stays, until you're tempted to say with Bums, — 

•* the deil's in Hell 

Or Dublin City, 
That e*er he nearer comet ourtel 

8 a mwklepity" 

You're busy writing, perhaps, and have got an essay or an oration 
half completed. The mood you have been waiting for so long b upon 
you at last. The thoughts leap from your pen in serried ranks. The 
stags have come down from the mountains, and the icy fetters are i^st 
melting from their stiffened limbs. You've got a letter almost writ- 
ten. The mail goes in an hour. Ti'mc cuougli. You're entranced by 
the magic page oi' Scott, Prescott, Miiton or Dc Quinccy. Oh,- it is 
glorious on these winter days, to tip back in your chair, with your feet 
at the appropriate angle on the corner of the table, the cheerful musio 
of a roaring fire keeping time to the majestic periods which hold you 
riveted, the sunshine pouring through the e!ms or maples in subdued 
and mellow radiance on the carpet, and thus to fill the enchanted mind 
and heart with the beauty and glory of *'the great dead and their 
great thoughts." But hark I some one wraps. Y ou say — come" — 
when, "horrcndum dictu," who makes his appearance, but one whose 
shadow in your door, is the melancholy, positive prelude to a ttcolumrs 
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Tint. He sees you with beelc in hand or pen. You ask him to be 
seated. "No, I wont sit down. You're busy. Don't stopfer me." 

By this tiiiie he has worked his way to your easy chair. Yon still sit 
pen in hand, indicating by your very restlessness, that time is precious, 
but, ala«I he has sat down. ^'^ Farewell ^ a long farewell" to the ncjtt 
two hours. For fear of being misunderstood, we declare that few 
things give us more satisfaction than the unceremonious, social visits . 
of class-mates and friends. We like to sit down and talk over old 
times, exchange thoughts on books, men and things, with those who 
have read, thought, or traveled. But look at our iViend in the easy 
chair. He's gazing blank at the ceiling. lie can't talk with you 
about booni>, for he never read anything except the "Ledger," or per- 
haps Kobinson Crusoe, and one or two of "Beadle's" classical stories. 
His knowledge of men is such that he will very likely ask you if Doe* 
tor Johnson >vas not "Andy's" father, or if there was not onoe a fellow 
in England by the name of CoalMdffet (meaning Coleridge,) who used 
to write verses; or if you do not think that Edmund Burke was a 
pretty smart man, considering the age in which he lived ! 

He can talk oi noihing except floating rumors in the village, his 
last flirtation, or of " our place there, at home." But these topics have 
at length, all been canvassed. You wrack your brains to sustain con- 
versation on any profitable subject. For the fourth time you look at 
jour watch. 'Xis airea^dy too late to mail that letter. Let it slide. 
You'll have time to read the rest of Macaulay*s masterly essay on 
Warren Hastings, or finish that matchless chapter of **Thc Decline 
and Fall," or the rest of that enchanting minor poem of the great 
epic bard, whose closing lines are — 

• 

**0r if virtue feeble were. 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.** 

Your watch is looked at for the fifth tim^^. Gracious heavens! An 
hour and a half gone I and your fi-iend still sits in the easy chair, por<v 
fectly unconcerned, ** By the dog,** you mutter inwardly, driven at 
last to profanity, will he never go ? Can't he see your look of savage 

anxiety ? Is there not some way of springing a mine under him, 
like Burnsidc at l\'tcrsburg, — and blowing him through the door ? At 
last, thank the Fati s ! he slowly ri^es from h*g chair, yawns, and 
says he must be going. Yo\i reply — Don't hurry" — meaniog of 
course^ " dtm*t hurry in a^ain somi^ So two precious mortal hours 
are literally and irrevocably lost— blotted forever into blank noth* 
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ingiiesB. Your temper is also lost. Your letter is still unfioished. 
Tour oratioA stares up at yoa imploringly from the middle of a 
broken period. The essay on Warren Hastings is unread, and yoor 

ear aches with longing for the sweet melody of "Comus" — all in con- 
sequence of being acquainted with that interminable borCj who has 
pilfered from you, two pri«*e1oss hours without giving the least thing, 
not even a quotation, in return. 0, ye bores ! when will ye learn 
wisdom ? When will ye open your eyes and see that no one, who is 
ikot himself a miserable trifler, ean afford to receive a yisit from yoa 
exceeding ten minutes in length ? If yon Would make sneh visits, yoa 
might be more regarded ; yonr shadow in one's door would cease to 
be more ten ifving than " death on the pale horse you would save 
your own heuds from a fearful cloud of curses, and might at length 
become a useful member of college society. Ponder well these say- 
ings. 

We shall hold in highest admiration the memory of that student, 
i^ho duly appreciating the annoyance we have described, had the inge* 
nuity to invent, and the courage to execute, the following plan to rid 

himself of one of these everlasting sitters. lie would step quietly to 
his book -ca so and take down the very driest book on metaphysics or 
abstract mathematics, expatiate to his visitor on the rare beauty of tho 
style, and ask the privilege of reading aloud a couple of pages I Now 
it happens that one of these bores tikes almost anything better than 
metaphysics, or mathematics. Consequently, after listening to the 
first ])age, he would become extremely fidgety, begin to cast malicious 
glances towards his hat, aiid before the middle of the second page 
would be reached, he would be suddenly reminded of an "engagement" 
at that precise time, and ask to be excused, saying that ho ?nust go — 
leaving our sagacious brother laughing with most triumphant glee, iu 
his sleeve. We have always thougth more of Saxe since he wrote 
difit sarcastic little poem entitled ** My Familiar'' — ^in nrhich he says : 

Whene'er be comes— that dreadful man— 
Disguise it as I may, 
I know that like an autumn rain, 
He*ll last throughout the day.** 

I never tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes, 
But Heaven preserve mo from the friend 
Who comes but never goes.** 
Bear it in mind, oh, ye who have acquired that fatal habit, and yoa 
will yet*thaiik us hear lily, for telling you how you may become re- 
anected by your acquaintances. 
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What is a gaUegot 
No. 1. 

Yes, what is a college? Defective, or contracted views, vu this sub' 
ject, are a serious impediment to success. What think you of the 
architect who should begin to build, like the artificer in Horace, 

» 

**Incertu8 scamnum faceretnc Priapum ;** 
with DO definite plan, no fixed object ; hewing and sawing, planing 

and nailing, ignorant whether his work would prove a castle, a cottage, 
or a cow-house ? And yet how vague, an-l how various, are the pojp* 
ular answers to the question, tvkat constitutes a coller/e ? 

A pile of brick and mortar thrown into a particular form, seems to 
acme the chief clement, so difficult do they Hud it to form abstract no* 
tioDS, that, as Martinus Scriblerus found his idea of a Lord Uayor 
disturbed by the fur gown and gold chain of that dignitary, and even 
by the horse that he rode, so they can form no conception of a college, 
not embodied in these architectural externals. Others, again, are like 
Crambo, wiio, " to show himselt' a more penetrating genius, swore that 
he could form a conception of a Lord Mayor, not only without his 
horse, gown, and gold chain, but even without stature, features, color* 
hands, head, feet or body which he supposed was the abstract of a 
Lord Mayor. Our census-makers, for example, regard a name and a 
obarter as sufficient evidence of collegiate existence, H^ee, while the 
American Almanac reckons but one hundred and twenty colleges and 
uiiiversities in the United States, the last census reports the single 
State of Indiana as blessed with seventy-three of these valuable ab- 
stractions ! Many consider the essential feature of a college to be a 
respectable collection of men and boys, engaged in some sort of study 
and instruction. If the pupils are counted by hundreds, distributed 
into a quantum suffidt of departments, including an infant school, a 
diBtrict school, an English academy, a scientific school, and a small 
sprinkling of undergrates, the thing is dubbed— a Vmwrsity ! 

The practical result of these, and similar, erroneous views, in de- 
grading the schools and scholarship of our land, Uiust be obvious to 
the least observing. When debased coin passes at par, genuine gold 
is driven out of circulation. Where Pharisaic pretension is popular, 
tnie religion retires to the caves and dens of the earth. Where the 
ecarlet-robed courtesan flaunts along theside*walkat noon-day, modest 
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virtue bides henelf at lionie. Where Ignorance and Lnpudenee nt 
with the elders in the gate, sound learning weeps in secret places. 
When boards of trustees, parents, and the public, niiatakc mediocrity 
for merit, muddj-headedness for profundity, glitter for gold, volubility 
for eloquence, showy pedantry for sound scholarship, borrowed plum- 
age for native ornament, flowers for food, and pretentious sciolism for - 
extensive erudition ; what wonder that patient drilling, rigid disci* 
pline, tmly thorough and liberal edncatioo, and graiiiine scholarship, 
are at a discount [ that learning languishes ; that wisdom cries vainly 
at the gate; that colleges spring up, pleniii'ul as mushrooms, traobient 
and fruitless as the gourd of Jonah. Who will toil, Tvith weary and 
painful steps, up the high hill of science, when for a few coppers, he 
may enjoy the fair pro.^pect from its summit, by an ascent in a colle* 
giate balloon sufficiently inflated with gas? 

I like not to speak sarcastically; much leas bitterly, but thero is a 
truth here which demands our serious consideration. When Praxi- 
teles would undertake the Cnidian Venus ; Mnesicles, the Propylcca 
at Athens; Phidias, the Minerva Proraachus; when Ictinus and Cal- 
listratus would build the Parthenon ; or Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
the church of St. Peter ; these immortal artists must ib^m a vivid and 
complete conception of the work they proposed to execute, before they 
struck the marble with a chisel, or laid one stone upon another. And 
though the rule may not apply in all its strictness to that which is the 
work, not of a single mind, nor of an ordinary life-time, but of united 
intellect and effort through succcsiiive generations, capable of, and 
demanding continual modification and amendment, yet surely nothing 
excellent can be accomplished where there is not present to the mind 
a distinct object, a well-defined and lofty aim, a beau-ideal. 

AjtHOLf BV& 
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When the renr);viicfl Sam. Patch, of tragic memory, was asked why ho 
Btill persisted in jumping over Niagara Falls, thus imperiling his life, liia 
sage and heroic reply was — ** To show the world that some thinp:.s can be 
done as well as others." It is not merely to siiow tliat Dartmouth " can do 
some things as well as others," that with the opening of 18G7, we send forth 
our college magazine ; but because such a publication seeras to be a vital 
necessity. We want some medium of communication with the Ahunili be* 
^e« fhe public dinner once a jear. There is need of some more diied 
connection irith fhe outside world— sometliing to stir up the Trustees, the 
people of New fiampshiie, and the fHends of the College generally, to a more 
lively sense of fheir gieat sin of omission, and induce them to '*biing forth 
fruits meet for repentance.** 

We hope to make the magazine, in some good measure, the organ of 
Dartmouth— connected with no clique nor sect, but speskiDg with untram* 
meled tongue upon all matters which come under its jurisdiction as a col* 
lege magazine. Whatever we notice in our own or sister institutions, whatf 
ever customs that demand reform or abrogation, however snugtjr ensconced 
behind the venerable moss of ag-c, we expect to criticise with free, unspar* 
ing hand, and invite our neighbors to give us the same in return. 

If the magazine is conducted as we expect to see it, not only will the 
standard of good writing be elevated in Dartmouth, the distended bubble of 
unmerited reputation pricked, tlie advantages of high scholarship maintain- 
ed, and drones goaded to the alternative of an immediate choice between 
manly activity with its concern itiint honors, or an increased lethargy with 
its ever-widLQinir disu^raco, but the world at large will learn that Dartmouth 
is slill worthy of unfeigned confidence, and maintains, even to its centuiy- 
crowned life, its pristine vigor and its ancient high renown. 

We propose to malce the magazine, in part, a monthly record, not only of 
all local matters of interest, connected with our college community, but also 
of all items of general interest pertaining, to the Alumid. Therefore we 
wish all graduates and their friends to be piompt and fidthfol in forwarding 
to us, (or to the agents we hope to have in the principal cities, and whose 
• names we will announce hereafter,} at the beginning, or by the middle of 
efliCh montli, all marriages and deaths among the Alumni; all changes 
in business, and promotions to civil, military and ecclesiastical position; 
all new authors, with tiie titles c/i their publications, and travelers to foz^ 
eign lands ; in short, all incidents of whatever nature that would be inter* 
esting to the classmates of any alumnus. 

In this way, we will have an interesting ftimilj record, and one which will 
bind more closely to the fond old mother, the scattered members of her 
largo and over-increasing household. Our pai^cs wi!l be open to nil alum- 
ni , unde rgraduates aod friends of the College, and we earnest^ solicit theic 
contributions. 
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The Spring Term, under the new regimet bas opened very aaspiciouilj. 
Tliongh bu8inc»8," " sickness," and ♦* the storm," detained some till near 
the close of the second week, and several others will be engaged fur some 
weeks yet, in demonstratlnix to the world that the selioolmaster is abroad,** 
still, the number of those wlm, eacli morning, with distended nostril, clench- 
ed teeth, and cnat-tail *' gallantly streaming," may be seen flying round the 
corner of " TliL' ] ).u-tn:outh Hotel," and streaking it across the Cniinnon, 
ambitions of a reputation fur punctuality at C'linjul S<^rviro, is hy no inc.ius 
small or contemptible. It is more tlian double the former winter attendance. 

This process may be conducive to moral and physical growth and maturi- 
ty. Indeed, a fric iul of ours, Arho is withal quite a philo-opher, remarked 
a few days since, that lie considered this runnin<; to prayers in the niorninic, 
at one's hi.u;liest si)eed, a wise luoveuient, inasmucli as i: tends to develop© 
a powerful muscle in the h'i;>\ and muscle according to l)io Lewis, " hath 
its victories no less than" brains. But we must demur against the notion 
that it is an auxiliary to digestion. 

While we have the kindest regard for our " Professor of dust and ashes," 
and consider liiin a most faillifal friend to the ftudont?, we must be allowed 
to suggest that it might be well for liim to " louk up" a little in nunieration, 
as laid down ])y Greenleaf; for we have quite a vivid impre??i()n that on one 
or two niorniuL^s he left out some very important steps in the process of 
counting a hundred. We pardon hiiu, for wc suppose the bell rope must 
have been very cold, but liope he will hereafter emulate the noble example 
of our present worthy otlicial, a man of broad, generons sympathy and wise 
appreciation ot circumstances, who will occasionally give an extra stroke or 
two, rather than compel a poor victim to break ofT in the n.i.:ldle of his 
doughnut, snatch his hat, jerk on his overcoat, and run for dear life, to find 
himself, at last, standing exhausted on die chapel steps, at the precise time, 
when, according to onr good President, it availeth not to enter. 

We are, indeed, glad to sec so many gonial fiices at this somewhat gloomy 
season — ** when Januar* winds are blawing cauld;" and we would suppose 
few things more welcome to Hanoverians than the **long roll" of the Col- 
lege bell announcing that the six Weeks vacation is ended. Although in a 
place BO large as Hanover, where literature and the sweet offices of a pleas- 
ant social economy beguile the passing hours, and where prattling gossip is 
n<6veT condescended to^ nor depended upon, to add cliarm and interest to 
Bfe, the mere presence -or absence of a few students may be a matter of 
lesA ttOJAent thaii one might at first suppose. 



ThIi C01XBO& CnTTRcii, In summer's heat and winter's cold, have wo 
experienced tlic cuslduniess hospitality of our College Church, With a hat 
or a purloined hymn-book, uuUer its galleries we have fanned ourselves 
throngli commencement eloquence, missionary appeals, brass-band concerts, 
and sabbatii services, and received lasting impressions alike from burning 
words of its pulpit, and chilling draughts ol its opening doors. Long vaso' 
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ciation with the unchanging objects it contains has endeared them to us, even 
to the dreary lengths of rusty stove-pipes, staggering through wires pen- 
dant from the gallery, wliosc foul intent of dripping juice of soot tin-pans 
defeat— until with drooling expectOFations down the wall they gain the mot- 
tled chimneys. From the very discolontions which rain and smoke have 
impressed on wall and chimney^, our &ncy has often taken shape of human 
heads or geogrApbical maps, and we haTe often wondered whether the 
presence of the spiders, who spin athwart its comers, is the result of pure 
ieontingency in spider*life, or of instinct or consciousness of Immunitj here- 
from distarbance. Did the first spider inhabitant dedace condnsione firoih 
obseryations of itscongrecatioD that here carpenter's hammer, nor painter*! 
bmshi nor Waaler's chisel* nor randal broom, should erer break his dusty 
web? That here at least was an abiding Arcadia for spiderdom? The wisdom, 
not the reasons of his bugship's choice, alone is apparent. Its aboriginal 
aimplicity of style, its peculiar construction with eminently successftil ref- 
erence to discomfort, its rattling windows and clanking door-iatches bid fiur 
to descend unimpaired to a remote posterity. The absence of wator^pow- 
er, and its distance from conimorrirtl mart', preclude the idea of its appro- 
priate conversion to a cotton-l'actory, and it saddens us to reflect that the 
grease spots iipon the i^allery-posts, whoso inc('j)ti()n is coeval with the 
church-dedicatii>n, and lo who-o i nlargemenl drowsing lieads-of many ;;eiie- 
rations have coatrihuted, w ill l)e growing larger and larger, darker and 
darker, long after we arc laid under the green-sward. 



"Wc sincerely iiopc that Frof. Brown, after closely examining the compar- 
iiive inducements offered by Hamilton and Dartmouth, will find a hirge bal- 
ance in favor of the latter. We can ill afford to lose a man' of his experi- 
ence, reputation and ripe scholarship. We hope the time is near, when 
Dartmouth will be able to sustain her Prcfessors in a manner more worthy * 
of their eminent ability. Let the Trustees and Alumni see to it that here- 
after it shallnot be from lack of adequate and generous support, that those 
we most need sliall feel constrained to leave us and join their fortunes with 
colleges Inferior in reputation and influence, but richer in worldly pelf* 
The want of this **adequate support*' had something to do, we suspect, with 
the resignation of Professor Aiken. We are, indeed, remarkably for- 
tunate, in his successor. Not only tlie respect, but the good will and 
confidence of the students have been already won by tlic refined and gentle 
manners — the dignified, yet pleasant and social bearing. But we cannot ex- 
pect to be always thus favored. Indeed, wc arc somewhat doubtful for 
the future, when we consider the peculiarly good fortune which attended the- 
selection of oar last two Professors; doubtful, lest furtuoe may change ere 
the next vacancy be Med. 



We arc rcqup-tod to return liianks in behalf of tlie cotniiiutec who have- 
charge of the publication aad circulation of *'Thc DartmouUi," to Mr.H.. 

a * 

P 
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C. Curamings, class of 'G2, now in the Trens. Dep. at Washington^ for hit 
prompt response to our Prospectus, and welcome words of advice and en- 

courHgemcntat a time when the success of our enterprise was exceedingly 
prohlcmatical. Some fellow stutlcnts, to whom we rend his letter declared 
him a ** wliite mnn " Douhtlcss this was tnio ; but more, he is a whole IIUUI^ 
and we sludi drink his health as soon as circumstances will permit. 

We arc very glad to announce that Rev. J. Q Bittingcr, of St. Albans, 
Vt., class of '57 — a contributor to the North American, also to the Presby- 
terian and Theological Review, will be an occasional contributor to our 
columns hereafter, and is expected to have an article in the February 
number. 

It gives us pleasure to acknowledge that Edward A. Kelley, a member of 
the class of T.C, of the firm " Bates & Kelb'v," 4 1. Brattle St., Boston, waa 
the ^r9t Aliimnus who returned his subscription in reply to our Prospectus* 
Success to him. 

« 

Will the "Collegian" and ''Advocate" please accept our thanks for the 
regular reception of their issues. While our fund of softtonp is very small — 
and ve shall always prefer wholesome criticism to undiscernlng praibe, still 
we are free to say that we are pleased with the appearance of these two 
sheets. We hope to exchange with college augatinet and papers generaDj. 



Under the ahOTe heading we propose inserting from number to number, 
•a complete a record of items of general or personal interest, concerning 
graduates of the College, as we may be able to compile from the communi* 
cations of correspondents and the ptihlic prints. From all sources we in- 
vite contril utions of «uch information as may be of value to ai\y who have 
been, or ;irc, connected witli the Institution. 

Mr. (Jeorge S. Hutchins, class of 'C3, recently sailed for Cuba, on account 
of ill health. 

Messrs. Arthur G. Holmes, class of '35, .John W. Jones, class of 'il, and 
Tutor George S. Morris, class of Gl. are tra ling in £urope. 

Prof. E. B. Peaslee, M. JJ., LL. D., has returned from Europe with his 
family. 

Mr. Wm. E. Fuller, class of '5C, was recently elected School Commis- . 
sioner of Taunton, Mau. 
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Mr. Horace Bnstell, class of has been admitted to tfaelwr, at Ogdens- 
Imrgy N« 

Mr. D. B. Nntter, class of *65, has received an appointment in the N. T. 
Cnstom House. 

Mr. Q. B. 8. Hnbbftid, class of '62, (son of Prof: O. P. Hnbbard,) is 
studying law at the Colombia Law School. 

^ Mr. 8. 8. Sanborn, cUus of '68, has returned from California to Boston ; 
and Mr. Alfred K. Hamilton, of the same class, was recently married. 

Hon. Benjamin H. Steele^ class of '67> is one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Vermont. 

Prof. Samuel G. Brown, D. D., of thb College, biographer of Buftaa 
Chontc, has been elected President of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Prof. £. JL Buggies, class of '69, has edited "Zrlny," a German play, 
witli notes. 

Mr. F. P. Goulding, class of '63, graduate of Harvard I<aw School, has 
commenced the practice of law in Worcester, Moss. 

licv, A. H. Quint, class of MC, late Cliaphun of the 2d Mass. Infantry^ 
received the degree of D. D., from the College iit last Commencement. 

Mr. David G. Kollins, class of 'HO, has removed to N. Y, City, where he 
'is in the U. S. District Attorney's Office. 

Mr. Earl W. Westgate, class of 'GO, has removed from Bradford, Vt., 
and taken charge of Kcw Ij)swich Academy, N. H. 

Hev. E. B. Foster, D. D., class of '37, has removed from West Spring- 
field, to Lowell, Mass., to resume charge of his former cont;rei,^ation. 

Mr. Kichard KimbuU, class of 'Go, son of Kiciiaid li. iumbail, Esq., 
class of '34, has been admitted to the New York Bar. 

At the reeent re-nnlon of N. H. officers, B'vt-M(g.-Gen. Samuel II. 
Dnnean, and Gen. Jndson Patterson, class of '60 ; Col. W, G. Veazey, clasa 
of '69 ; Major A. B. Thompson, class of *58; lient. George A. Marsden, 
class of '61, and Hon. George G. Fogg, U. S. Senator and late minister to 
Switzerland— class of '89, were present. 

At the Bepublican Caucus of the Maine Legislature, Jan. 8, Gen. G. P. 
• ^ Shepley, class of '67— late Military Governor of Lousiana; was a candidate 
for the Attorney Generalship of the State. 

Mr* H. S. Morrill, class of '60, has been appointed City Solicitor of Cin- 
cinnati, O*, to succeed Gen. Edward F. Noyes, class of '67, who was re* 
cently elected Judge of Probate, one of tiie most lucratiTO offices in the 
State* Gen. Noyes lost his riglit foot while leading the 89th Ohio Infiintij 
in one of the battles of Tennessee. 

Isaac F. Redfield, LL. D. class of '25, late Chief Justice, Supreme .Court 
of "Vermont, has been appointed commissioner to defend the interests of tlijB 
United States in a claim to $20,000,000 of rebel property held in Europe at 
the close of the war. Lieut. -Col. George IT. Chandler, class of '60, ha» 
been appointed his Secretary, and they were to sail for Europe on the l$th 
. ult. 

Mr. Alphonso Wood, class of '34, of Freehold, X. J., delivered a lecture 
of much merit bcforo the L. I. Historical Society, at its last meeting, upon 
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tfa« vttl^ct of " The mountains of California and Oregon." In Augnrt 
last with Hey. G. H. Atkinson, class of *43, he ascended Mt. Hood, Oregon, 
the highest point of land in the United States ; and Ih^j were the first, so 
fiur as known, who erer reached its summit. 

John W. Hayes, L. Ii. 'B., of Cliicago, III., class of *60, was married Dec. 
25, 186$, to BOss Fanny H. Cole, daughter of Hon. John A. Cole, of Alba- 
ny, N. Y. Same date, Mr. George W. Merrill, of New York City, class of, 

to Mi?s Olivp J. Caldwell, Dunbarton, N. II.— ^ister of the Uite Cnpt 
Henry J. C:i1(1wl-11, class of 'Gl. Dec. 2G, 1806, K.iwanJ Savage, B.» 
of Albany, N. Y.. class of 'CO, to Miss Sarah Smith of that city. 

The names of the following' ^Tuluates of Dartmouth College who are bold* 
ing prominent political and judicial positions suggest themselves to us: 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, class of 1814, M. C. from Penn. 

** Ira Perley, •* 1822, Chief Justice Supreme Court, N. H. 

♦* S.P.Chase, •* 1820, Cldef. Justice Supreme Court, U. S. 

'« Daniel Clark, " 1834, Ex-Scn.,N. II., U. S. Jua.-e N.U. 

*' .To!i!i Wentworth, ** 18:^G, (Loh't John, ) M. C. from Illinois. 

" J. W. Gri}n#»s, <* 18:JG, U. S. Se nator, fruin iowa. 

•* S. 13. Ct)lhy, " l8:J6,Kegi*ter of Treasury, U. S. 

•< Oilman Miir.non, " 1837, M. C from X. 11. 

Cfo. (r. Fc»s^.jr, " 1833, U. S. SfiKitor iVom X. II. 

•* IJciij. F. Whiddcn, " 1810, U. S. Minister to lluyti. 

*• J. W. Patterson, «« 1818, Ex. -Prof. Dartmouth, U. S. Sen. N.H. 

*' £. A. Rolliiii<, ** 1851, Commissioner of Internal Reyenne. 



Wc are greatly indebted to the kindness of Rev. Dr. G. T. Chapman, of 
Newburyport,Mns's ., class of 1804, for the following list of deaths wliidi have 
occurred since the publication of the last tri-ennial in l^Gi, together with 

a few winch took place previously: 

Class, 1791, Scronus Smith, March 31, 1805, IE 90, at Manchester, Vt. 
1792, Rev. Jo:H-i)h Field, June 14, 186G, 94, Charlciiiout, Mass. 
1796, Richard iiurrou-h^, Sept. 21, 18G5, 8'.), Greenlield, III. 
179G,H()n. Barrett Poller, Nov. IG, 1865, 88, Portlaml, Mc. 
1801, Nathaniel Sh iUuck, Sept. 1, 18G4. 90, Conconi, Maj-s. 

1803, Dr. Reuben Diniond Mussey, June 'di, 18GG, SO. Boston, Mass. 

1804, Rev. Dr. David Tiuirctori, May 7, 1805, Siu J/iichlield, Me. 
180G, Hon. :\Ialthcw liarvey, April 7, 18CG, 84, Concord, N. II. 
1806, John Putter, May 11, 18G5, 78, Augusta, Me. 

1808, Stephen Emery, , 1864, 77, Orange, Mass. 

1808, Dr. Royal Augustus Merrlaro, Nov. 13, 1804, 78, Topsfield, Mass* 

1808, Amos Spaulding, Kov. 6, 18G5, 7G, Carlisle, Mass. 

1809, Gen. Stephen Harriman Long, S^ept 4, 1864, 79, Alton, III. 
1809, Hon. Rufiis Mclntire, April 28, 1866, 81, Parsonsfield, Me. 

1809, George Talcott Wright, July XT, 1859, 64, Rezford Falls, N. T. 

1810, Hon. Seth Coguwell Baldwin, Feb. 26, 1848, 55, Glen's Falls, N. T. 

[The remainder in the next number.] 
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BOBEBT G. McNfECB, JOHN N. IBWIN, 

CUABLES H. MEBBILL. 

What is a GxiUxs^d? 

No. & 

What, then, constitutes a college ? How shall we attain a just, a 
worthy, a noble estimate, of that which we have undertaken to delin- 
eate ? I would rather hear the answer firom older and wiser men : 
bat the qaestion must be answered. 

A college is an institution founded for the highest practicable cnl* 
tore of Unany during a given term ; for the development of his physi- 
cal, mental, and moral nature ; for the evolution of &onlty, the cnlti- 
yation of manners, the formation of habit, the communication of 
knowledge, during the period of youth which immediately precedes 
one's introduction to purely professional study. Add the methods and 
infitruments of professional training, and you convert your college into 
a university. A college is not a place for the education of children 
and lads; is not intended ibr elementary instruction, English or Glas- . 
meal. Nature herself distributes Ihe great business of educatbn into 
five distinctly marked portions ; distinguidied, indeed, not so much by 
the particular years of life, as by the methods and subjects of instruc- 
tion appropriate to particular conditions and capacities. 

First comes the period of infancy and childhood ; when, incapable 
of protracted effort, or continuous attention to anything, with a mind 
stimulated by curiosity, awake to the reception of truth- adapted to 
its calibie ; yet lestleflB as tho sea, ohangefiil a« the doudfl, flittipg 
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like the humming-bird from flower to flower, OTer on the wing, gay, 
giddy, volatile, indisposed to self-application; the little pratt|er is 
dependent fbr his acquisitions npon constant, oft-repeated, oral instme- 
tion. He belongs to the infant school, the primary department. 

Next follows the period of boyhoofl ; when a knowledge of his 
mother-tongiie, whidh he has learned to f*peak, to read and write, has 
famished the lad a clue by which he may thread the labyrinth of 
learning, — ^a key with which he may nnlock the treasniy of wisdom : 
yet^ utterly unaware of the value of tboee had treasures ; nnsehooled 
by the tolls and eares of life to any apprehension of its signiflcanoe ; 
devoid of studious habits ; destitate of self-contro], and the power of 
patient investigation; a grasshopper rather than an ant, a butterfly 
and not a bee; loving to sip the dew, to bask in the sunshine, to chirp 
and to carol, rather'than with provident wisdom to lay up for the fu- 
ture; choosing, like the wild ass, the range of the mountaina for his 
pasture ; the lad must pursue his studies under the watehM eye^ the 
steady hand, the commanding presence of his teacher* He can learn 
from the book, as well as from the lip ; but he cannot be trusted with 
his task alone. Even his hours of recreation, his nights no less than 
his days^ demand a vigilant, a sleepless superintendence. The frisky 
oolt must be inade bridie-wise; iimf?t be subjected to a manage that 
shall one day iimnortalize Bucephalus as a war-hoffse. Thelad beiooigi 
to the district school, the academy, the gymoasium. 

Advanoe another stage, and you enter the domaia of th$ coQ^jfimk 
The oral instmctioD, the sehooUboy tadm, the ezaet discipline, the 
Watohfbl oversight, the wholesome restraint, the gentle allurements, 
the stern severities of his previous training, begin to manifest their 
results in the formation of character. liookiug onwardp now, and up* 
ward, the youitg man has learned 

<* To spurn delights, and Hve laborious days." 

He has acquired some relish fbr the pleasures of wisdom; its grateful 
odors, its delicious flavors, its re&eshing draughts, provoke an iutelT 
ketnal appetite. He b^fins to appreciate thA noble eMmiaM i/i 
Milton,— 

** Row ehanning Is divine Fhfldsophy I 

^ot harsh and crabbed, as dull Ibols suppoaey 

"BhA ttnilcal us is ifpoUo'k Ittte ; 

^% feiieMl ftiit #r iiectar«a HmHh 

When ne-e<iae smfct t tsigai.*' 
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Opening his ejes upon the import, the carnestneas, of life's great 
struggle ; its splendid prizes i»:indie young ambition ; its truuipet- 
fiummons thrills his sensitive spirit ; the voices oi honor, of patriotism, 
of humaiiitj, &U ujkw a quick t jmpaounu and manj a chord within 
fiomida rapoDsive to the eall. He guos upon tlie gnmd melee of so- - 
oiat, political and reU^ova oontestB, chafing his bit like a fiery steed, 
and snnffing the battle from a&r. With an understanding rapidly 
unfolding, a dai!}' ripening judgment, a conscience enlightened to the 
claims of duty, witli desires and passions stimulating to unwearied ef- 
fort; with some habits of application, and fiomc practice of hourly 
self-control, self-denial ; the yoong collegian needs only help in diffi- 
culties, direction in his general course of study, a master-hand t6 open 
oeeaaonal vistas amid the mysteries of sdenoe^ or to unraTel the tang- ^ 
led maie of a complicated philosophy. 

The university man, in the fourth stage, it distinguished from the 
collegian by the object, the scope and the metliod of his studies. Ho 
seeks, not so much mental discipline, fisn^mtal lurniture ; not so much 
to lay the broad foundations of knowledge, as to boild upon those 
fbuitdations a q[)ecial saperstructure ; he afiects not so much a partic* 
nlar set of text-books, as the broad range of libraries, and the pro- 
tections of the learned professor. 

Iiast of all comes the scholar in the great nnivernty of Kosmos, 
the life-student; the self-taught, self-guided, sclf-froverned worker in 
the school of human progress ; the self-appoiLtied fossor in the quar- 
ries of truth, the explorer of a scientific terra inco</nita, the Colum- 
bus of undtscoTcred continents in the yast ocean of the unknown. 

Sueh are the grand departments in the school of nature. The in- 
fiint ascends the hill of science, only as he is carried in the arms of 
nurse, parent, or pedagogue. The lad, an eye-servant, crawls up, 
creeps up, runs, leaps, or stands still, as the look, the voice, the rod, 
of the teacher, or as the i^;him of the moment, may ordain. The col- 
l^ian, scenting the sweet breezes from the heights of Parnassus, and 
bc^finniug to inhale its inspiring mountain-air, voluntarily, cheerily 
presses &rward; yet wanting, here a caution against some perilous 
precipice, or enticing by-path ; there a hand outstretched to stay the 
steps that totter on some steep ascent, or erumbling verge. The uni- 
versity-man, the Hfb-stndent, have attained the height which cau^t 
their earlier gaze ; but its summit reveala Alps on Alps beyond, for the 
conquest of whiclu strengthenedbypast labors, they gird themselves, in 
quest of new adventures. 
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The college, then, is not, as is too often supposed, a place for babes 
and sucklings and heedless lads. Its course of study, its modes of in- 
straetion, its system of discipline, its metkods of administratioDy are 
no more adapted to these, than to the man of bosj mid-age, the ripe- 
scholar, or the venerable octogenarian, Abnolphto. 



WmmX^ Stuff J.agD. 

There is a legend told in musty clasaics that the ancient Greeks 
once became dissatisfied with the appearance and manners of their 

women, and sought other shrines, to which they could, with self-respect, 
pay the adoration generally accorded to the weaker half of humanity. 
A sculptor, divintly gifted, had chiseled, from cold marble, a statue, 
which in face and form hold all the attributes of what was considered, 
by the Greeks, perfect beauty. The sculptor became so enamored of 
his own production that he prayed to Zens to. endow it with life, ayow- 
ing at the same time that he conld find happiness with none but this 
woman hewn from stone. Being a ihvorite, his request was granted 
by the Olympian God, and this dead, speechless figure was in a mc- 
ment, transformed into a living, talkiny woman ; but alas, in the pro- 
cess of infusion, Zeus unwittingly permitted a few brains to iall into 
the life-giying potion, so that this ingrate, having existence only by the 
generosity of man, thought herself entitled to share in the government 
of the State. By the magic power of her wondrous beauty, she soon 
so charmed the lords of creation" that they gave to her the entire 
control. Alack the day 1 like Phaethonshe drone almost to utter ruin. 
They now, by this time disenchanted, placed the reins again in tlie 
hands of the legitimate rulers, while she, disappointed in her ambition 
found the usual female resource, and wept herself into tlie grave. As 
an example for her sex she was decreed a monument, and upon it was 
writ this epitaph : 

Aspiring beyond her proper spheres, she ruled only to ruin; 
thwarted in her schemes she was resolved into woman's true element—* 
tears. But the canker worm of blasted hope had taken too deep a 
hold; she died regretted by none. Let her fate a warning be to all her 
ambitious sisters. 
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From this leigead a moral could be drawn to apply to those women, 
who Uhday are aspiring beyond their sphetm. First, then, to avoid 
nusappreiiieDflion, what is the proper sphere of woman ? We hold that 
it 18 at home amid tiie sweet endearments of domestio love, sorronnd- 
ed by all that makes home pleasant and cheerfol. Next, in what eon- 
Bist her proper avocations ? In domestic works, in the management of 
her household, in sewing, knitting, embroidery, in crossip if she will 
and must ; let her tear character to tatters ; none can do it with a 
heartier will or a prettier hate; and it is almost a pleasure to be 
slandered by a handsome woman; it proves that her vanity, whieh in 
woman is the **ioot of all evil," hasf»een piqued. Let her do all these 
and we can live, but transfer her to the political arena and mark the 
change. The passions and fbllies so characteristic in her private sta- 
tion, would, if fostered by politicil antipathies, turn the world into a 
Bedlam and put off themillcaniuiu for another thousand years. Imag- 
ine, if you can, a Congress of women. Multiply a tea party or the 
opening of a millinery shop by fifty and you have it before your af- 
frighted eyes. The presiding officer, if where all aspired one could be 
chosen, would be as powerless as a ship withont sail or rudder. Order 
might as weU be attempted in a menagerie of cats. Hie vituperations 
woold be uneqnalled except perhaps by tiie washerwomen of the Seine. 
Teeih oi' ivory ;ind of porcelain would be removed from their proper 
ori^ces and cast forward and backwards with a spirit and correctness 
of aim truly admirable. To listen for an hour to the "chorus shrill" 
of voices would entitle any one to admittance into the nearest lunatic 
asylum without the form of a medical examination. Enough of hair 
firom red to gray could be oolleeted after each session to fiimish stuf- 
fing for all the cushions in Christ^om. ^e noisiest session of Con- 
gress, as it is, would, compared to this, be a very Quaker meeting. 
l\o bills uould pass, except for the importation of foreign fashions, 
free from duty and the unlimited control of the respective bank ac- 
counts. But let us turn from the fearful sight conjured up by imagi- 
nation to history, and draw thence, lessons by which to profits 
Can woman rule astate? Zeoobia, while governed by the advice of her 
counsellors, reigned with wisdom and glory, but woman-like, becoming 
tired of advice, she scorned their assistance and (natural sequence,) 
Palmyra f^lt a prey to Boman power. Cleopatra was Queen and — 
Egypt was incorporated with the empire. Did Bloody Mary take a 
prominent part in public aflairs? Fire, fagot and sUike reply affirm- 
atively. Pid KlizabetU reign? The gallantry of men and old wives' 
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traditions, htve^ven to her the credit due Burleigh and Wfthdn^iMa. 
New Jersey onoe permitted female enfoga, and, until emaneipated 
horn pettieoat gpTemmeat^ waa the G-rannj of the Union. Eren 
elams and peaohes fiuled to flourish under such an infliction. The 
former took up their beds and walk^^i, while the latter, tinged 
^th the prevailing characteristic, were as sour as a maid of for- 
ty winters and no offers. We hold then, that women should not be 
peimitted to meddle with politics. Holj Writ sostainB ns, and who 
faiew woman better than the iaapired. It ia better to dwell in a 
oomer of the honae top, than with a brawling woman in a wide honse." 
The intnitiona of Poets and their instinctive knowledge of humanity 
axe greater than those of other men, else why their superior power. 
Hear tkeTH. Says Shak^eare, 

WeoMB are fMf 
▲je, as the flfasaea where th^y view themselTes*** 

jOe— " What stoiy is not fbll of woman's faliebood ? 
The ses is all a sea Of wide destmedon I 

All the shelTes, 
The fidtUess winds, blind rocks and sinking sands 
Are women all ! The wreck of wretched men.** 

Scott — **0h woman! uncertain,'* &c. 

ShirUif — "A lady's morning work ! We rise, make fine, 
Sit for our picture, and 'tis time to dine." 

Tennytan^* 'Woman is the lesser man." 

« 

&ijhort» woman is not yet "edaeated to the pnt" where it would 
be aafo to entrust her with the ballot. ISRie ia degenerate, is unlike 
tier who 

'^liived to the age of a hundred and ten. 
And died a iUI from n cfaeriy-tree then,— 
What a frisky old ^rir 

Woman vote ? No ! She ia too weak and easily influenced ; her 
prejudices are too violent and causeless ; her memory is too short, 
and her tongne toe long. Let her Tote when she reeog^iaee her own 
proper statioo, as oompanion to man, and iblftls its rnqmrements; iriien 
ahe oeases to 1)0, by her own choiee, a mere toy and playtiitog; when 
she refrains from the cmployinent, so delightful to her heart, of 
match-making and match -breaking; when she talks less and thinks 
more; when flouiuef, and fringes, and furbelows are not her Tlltima 
Thole; when she reduces her vanity to decent pride, and it becomes 
an ornament instead of a defiirmity ; when she is herself and not a 
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hypocrite ; when she is respected and not ridiculoua. No one IoYe» 
the ladies more than we ; and for the love we bear we attempt to* 
mum iSb/BOL We refine to give the negto the ballot imtil he reaches 
fixed Btandaid. Juat so with' womaD. As &r M neie sufirage i» 
oonoemed she is on a level with the blacks. Until she throws off ih» 
armor of dross, in which she is encased, the scheme is Utopian — the 
idea most foolish. Until tliedi--nuitii Ihea— wkitl Let woman 
vote? 

** Tbc womeo folk I Ma I bal ' 



I 

Upon tlie 'broad Atlantic, westward bound, 
There sailed a little Teasel : one that seemed 

A plaything on the waters, which avomiid 
Stietehsd wmk^mA bemaaii, yet iht shrihip teemed 

With Hvteg heiOBi'Of tin tmestaoirid* 

R 

And on her deck, with upraised tearftil ejest 
Thej knelt to Him, these Pnritans reviled. 

Whose asm ffioteets the righteoiu ; then did diw 
To heaven a prayer so jhuv aad uadeiM 

With tnnt of earth, that the/ appeared^a these 
Por whom the Bed Sea Qpc nod > wfaea, htgoUedf 

The hosli of Fhafaob* Xscael'a deadlieatte^ 

Eelt the setvniag watsn o'er them dosa. 

in 

Tl^y too weiie seeldag£»r the ** £romistd ajsnd," 
Forsook their hiflh pkoe iaw miMered^thaught ; 

With eamejrt trust in His dfarecting hami^ 
Leariaga home withpeaos aade omfcitft ingfat, 
To minds ignehler, Ibr one wild 4md waetmht 

With aU the freaks ^JTatiue, aaieianfaad. 
For centnties long her plastic hand had taught ; 

And when that rude, bleak, wintiy shore Was gained^ 

ThejIoyedtD find loved Iheedom there nnehihied. 

XT 

Sare^ioseiraq^illi of harolo moid4 
Who lisk fiisir bdng ibr tme pesee of mind. 
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Sore thoM are men* made hj Qod'b angels, bold, 

Wlio radi is danger^ pattUtinteiil to find 
A home, whore spoken ail their aoul may be, 
And whero Hio'air is that of .Ltberlgr. 

V 

Nor came they only to X< w England's strand: 
From north to south, the wild Atlantic coast 

Gave refuge to full many a hardy band, 
Until our shores were peopled with a host 

Of those who could not bend the ready knee, 

But rather dared the perils o'er the sea. 

VI 

The dangers o'er, the stubborn land subdued, 
When peace began thuir trials to repay. 

When the loud war-whoop did no more intrude, 
Nor rapine stonl their hard earned gains awa/, 

Whsn honest labor LMrnered up her store, 

The breezes brought the scent of war once more< 

ni 

Oppression's rultttre, fed with canioa food 

Of meek submission, saw fhe goodly prize, 
Which seemed just waiting on her fltfiil mood. 

And rushing toward the prey with gloating ejn. 
She plied her greedy beak. As from a rock 
It back recoiled, sore wounded, from tb% shock. 

What IbUowed then, it boott not here to tell; 

Yon all know well the story of fhe strife ; 
How on this land the blood, like water, fell, 

And at what cost your nation gained its life. 
Ah! men were heroes then, both old and young, 
And from such seed, my brethren, are we sprang. 

I had heen pondenng on inch thonghta as those, 
And tried to work the nation's proUem out, 

The sound of war still lingered on the breeze. 
And civil discord filled my sool with donbt. 

For minds like mine, a question far too deep. 
And with dazed brain I, troubled, fell asleep^ 

X 

Who has not in the tranced repose of nighty 
When free from toil and care, and labored thon^^ 

In soft eommnnings with his spirits Ughty 
For tniths diviner at their Ihnntain sought, 
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And found a crystal drop more pare and clear 
Than 'ffbetk btow knits or eye bedims with teat t 

ti 

'Tis only irhen steep rodcs to rest the sense 

Thai drags the sonl its groTelling journey through. 
That shOf With wing emancipate, flies henoe, 

Buitds Jacob's ladders to the heareniy TiewV 
Then goodliest Tisions, her clear sight regile^ 
And wrestles she with angels to pteraiL 

xn 

'TIS thus with me, for hardly worth to tell 

Are all my waking thoughts, yet in my hour 
Of dream, IVe seen and have been told right well 

The meaning of these troubled times, what power 
There is within our sinews strong, what work 
God means for us to do, which let none shirk'* 

XIII 

I dreamed I stood upon a mountain's brow. 

And with God-gifted vision did behold, 
Stretched &r beneath me, I can see it now^ 

All this bnmd land of ours ; so wide unrolled 
As 'twere a mighty wrap, that I, amazed, 
N And wrapped in speechless wonder stood and gaCsed* 

XIV 

When my awcfl senses did their power reveal,* 

And thought connec\ed dwell upon the scene, 
"What beauty round me then began to steal 

Ko fairer sii,'lit the human eye has seen, 
Tiie endless hiiulscape with its threadlike streams. 
Ah, sure there is divinity in dreams. 

XV 

There lay New England with lier rock-bound hiOs 

And peaceful valleys resting at their feet, 
From where the mountains send their crystal rills 

In leaping cascades down their sides to meet, 
And roll their laughing waters to the sea, 
Through many a nestling town and grassy lea. 

XVI 

From thence across the Alleghany's crest 

I sent my raptured vision, to behold 
The boundless prairies of the mighty West, 

Where^ waves of grain in autumn gloiy rolled^ 

2 
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And here abore tiie wide expanse of lakes* 
And there the course the Missisdppi takes . - 

XVII 

Far down the verdure with its briprlitcr hue, 

Told of a sunnier dime; savannahs wide 
Of rice and snowj cotton met tlie view, 

To where the ^If reveals its mystic tide; 
Such was the picture, and upon lue stole 
The thought, it must he always one and whole. 

XVIII 

But as I stood and grazed there, beauty bouady 

Upon the wondrous harmony of all, 
There fell upon my startled car a sound 

Of import dire. It wa.<? tlic battle's call, 
And lo, where God )iud shown his love to man, 
The fiercest irairicidal strife began. 

XIX 

I turned away with horror, which I deem 
Had well nigh touched my blood with deadly chilly 

And cried " Oh save me from this frightf\il dream. 

Can men do nought on cartli but slay and kill? 
Is the God image on tlie senseless beast?" 
I looked again, the sickeniDg strife had ceased. 

XX 

It ceased ; but in men's bosoms stQl remained 

A deadly hatred, too well told bj threats 
And vengeftil looks, and the blue veins foU strained 

With angry blood. Such passion, war, begets, 
And ruins states. I cried, "How will this end, 
Can all the past no saTing secsjret lend V* 

XXI 

I tried to pier through the dim Ihtare's Teil» 

To see it harmony therein wonld dwell. 
And did but find my baffled senses ML 

Twas more, &r more than human sight could tell, 
In vein the Nation's SyhilUne leaves. I turned. 
That page prophetic had the Sybil burned. 

XXII 

I urged my thought like wandering lo through, 
From land to land, ftom age to other age, 

Until my brain reeled drunken with the view 
And.mongrel scene of the Hut shifttng stago. 

Vain lauk, my search of all Hds chaos wild, 

Benealb whose .shadow stood I Ulca ft child. 
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But fheie came one to solve the hopeless maze, 
A Ck>d*like man o'er irhose calm features sbone 

A light, that told him of another race 
Than those who people taij earthly zone. 

His silreiy hair soft o*er his temples ran. 

And with a kindling eye he thus began : 

xxtv 

"My cliild, I am the guaxUian of this land, 
I know what future for my children waits. 

I lire or perish, as ye fall or stand; 
For from mj loins are all these mighty states. 

I placed tliat spark within those men of old, 

Which ye in spite of all your sins still ht^d." 

XXV 

** I joyed to sec your first steps, tottering, fall 

Upon the floor of nations; for I knevir 
Those steps uncertain yet, would rival all 
' The proud old march of empires when ye grew, 
Which then would tremble at your thundering tread, 
And dire lore bodiiigs Ulltlic Tyrant's head."- 

XXVI 

" Ye met my liope, and to my gladdened eyes, 
By wealtli and power that sturdy labor brougllt 

Was reared the fabric whose proportions rise 
Far, far beyond my fondest, loftiest tliought. 

Ah, howl joyed to see it breast the stormfi, 

And cast aside old Europe's rotten forms." 

XXTII 

** And yet it was no rosy path ye trod. 
That which is easy won is little worth. 

By iron will and steadfast faith in God,. ^ 
Your fathers gained this heritage on carHi, 

Which yc now hold perchance with careless mio^i 

Nor duly note those darker scenes behind." 

xzrm 

And I have seen you when ye roamed a&r» 
Iiost in adulterous intercourse with sin, 

Base devotees to Mammon's lurid star, 
And deeply, lusting, glittering gold to win, 

Until the old world's deipots, scornful, smiled 

To see you in the ways of death beguiled.'* 

xnz 

** Han is not perfect, nor can nations be. 
And wisdom is the offiipnng of long yean. 
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•» 

No human eye can every thing foresee, 

Nor shun the rod that rigid Justice beai»$ 
And as ye kept your fellow men in cbainiy 
Ye reaped a deadly banreKt fbr jour gidiia.'' 

XXX 

** Prospentj had hidden from your eyes 
The source ftom which your £Atbera gaiaed tiieif atrength; 

Success yc thought from human power would rise, 

And struggled blindly on, until at length 
Ye see the cost, look southward and behold 
What mouldered forms there be of huixum mo»14." 

XXXI 

*'01d Neptune does not lull the angry sea — 
In one hriof moment, still its waters wpfttfijng j 

Nor can men's minds in wicked tumult be, 

Then turn at once to trust and calm believing, • 

Storms leave the waters all in wild commotion^ 

Your bark yet sails upon a troubled ocean." 

xxxn 

it ■£^(.fi ^var's death dealing blasts are sure to bring 

A lasting good to nations. I'romyour own, 
Think not the blessings meager, that will spring. 

The fearless heart in stern old Cromwell known, 
The fire that warmed the breast of glorious Tell, 
Will yield to you large recompense as well." 

XXXIII • 

** Take hope ray child, for these discordant wavea 

Are but the offspring of the tempest passed. 
Heed well the lesson, and the Power tliat saves 

Will bring you to a peaceful port at last. 
Then ▼ben fhe years have filled your hearts with kindness, 
Ye wfll be wiaer for your former blindness." 

g XXXIV 

**Take hope, my child, je've borne tlie chastening rod, 

And gained the mighty secret that ye sought. 
Yell tread witii firmer step than once ye irod, 

Ko surer was tiie future to him brought 
On FIsgab'a height^ than ye can now behold 
Tour nation'a God meant destiny ]^ro^4." 

XXXV 

•* Ye will be truly vriae, aad great, and siru^g, 

Aa ye link power with right. By it^ abuse 
Fell all the Iftnda cenowBed la prose ur song. 

Of all good lessons of the past make use ; 
Ana if ye V9p]4 ;rQ?ir lipundless promise fill. 
Trust to jppjr owv ittopt heajfte ajod God— Farewell." 
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I had be«B fixed with such Intenfe detife 

Upon the living toxrent of hia apeech. 
Whose earnest tones, bis wann heart did inspire : 

Such moving emphasis he gave to each 
Slow spoken word, that stili I seemed to hear 
The glorious cadence lingering in my ear. 

zxxvn 

But then it died, as some sweet music dies, 
And left me standing, filled with higher thought > 

Than e'er hefore within this hrain took rise, 
And as I mused, before my eyes was brought 

Another scene, whose fair proportions lose 

In typal forms the Aitnre to disclose. 

xxzYni 

I taw a grand old temple then arise» 

Whose mammoth dome was lifted toward the sky 
By columns long of wondrous strength and siset 

And o'er it all a symbol met the eye, 
Which told mc that it typified our land. 
Its power, its beauty, and its wide command. 

XXXTX 

And there were marks of conflict round it thrown, 
Which showed that wind and storm had on it beat, 

And weather-stained the fixed and massive stone 
That stood like adamant, those blasts to meet. 

On dulcet sounds my listening ear now hung: 

Within a second Miriam sat and sung. 

XL 

An anthem sounded to the lofty dome. 
And echoed through the aisles and lengthened halls« 

Wherein the voice of millions found a home, * 
A voice that to the future millions calls, 

To guard this temple as the gift of God. 

Ii^ustice here has ne^er with safety trod. 

XLI 

Ay, guard it well, fbr no true safety lies 
In dull repose. Man's nature is not built 

Of good alone ; within his breast arise 
Thoughts, devil born, with specious seeming guiU* 

That steal like serpents all unseen around 

The unwary sense, then give tlie mortal wound. 

XLII 

His not meet that mnn clioiiM rest supine. 
And reap his blessings with inglorious ease. 
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It is his lot to bear tlie careo that twine 

Themselves into his life, and from them seize 
The interlude of pleasure. Watch, watch well 
Your temple, or you'll bear its ftineral knell. 

XLllI 

The danger has been told, for there were those 
Who came in strength to shake those columns vast. 

And aye, they started iieath their maddened blows, 
While those within in watcbless sleep were cast ; 

And not till trembling seemed the rery dome. 

Waked they to rescue Freedom's pexiled home. 

xnv 

But when they rose and speaking in brave deed 
And ready action that gives power to word 

With justice joined, to which the world gives heed, 
Wi^ shame the spoOei^s coward heart was stirred ; 

And when the nation's Toice cries " Let it stand,** 

Shrank back precipitate the ruthless band. 

XLY 

Ay, "Let it stand,** and fhrongfa the temple Tastt 
The voice went thundering jrith a mighty sway, 
- And then into the outer air it passed. 

Boiled o*er the land, and when it died away, 
From some far unseen mountain to the strand ' 
Came back the sound prophetic, ** It will stand." 




Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe.'* 

There are tiiose who believe in the sacred vocation of the teacher. 
They delight to dwell upon the noble occupation of training the youth'* 
Inl mind and forming the character of the fiitaregovemorsy statesmen 
and presidents of this glorioas nation. I have often wondered whetli> 
er these enthusiasts ever tangbt a common school. It cannot be possi- 
fiible, if these pretty phrases express their sincere cum lctioiis. l)ire 
reality must lead every experienced person wko is possessed of any 
respect for self, and is not soliritoiiF of prematurely ending^their days 
in a mad«houfie, to aasigu this employment to the class presidedrover 
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by that Spirit who is supposed to be fur removed from the Divine. To 
speak more plainly, they must come without reserve to the conclusion 
that this is of the clasa of temptations which the Evil One is, ia the 
course of his peculiar mode of discipline, permitted to make use of 
here on this earth. If any, who have neTer had experience of their 
own, will be wisely satisfied to learn the truth of the whole matter firom 
the ezperienee of another, let tiiem listen to the revelations of a Tie* 
tim. 

It i'6 a commou delusion that any one can keep a common bchool. 
No idea ia more erroneous. It is vulgarly supposed to require perfec- 
tion in the way of executive ability — Itetter termed knack — to cater 
to the physical wants of man. So popular has this belief become that 
«< to keep a hotel," has passed into a proverb as the atane of human 
experience in executive training. But, if more than ordinary ability 
is required in ministering to man's animal nature, what must be de- 
manded of him who is expected to satisfy the intellectual and moral? 
(This term moral is used here in a broad sense, one that may perhaps 
offend the connoiseur in the art of delicately delineating the pro- 
vince of AVorJ.s , it is nieautto include all that wonderful propensity, 
which these little embryo statesmen and philosophers exhibit so re- 
markably in their tutelage, to do everything they ought not to do, 
and leave undone everything they ought, with a discriminating talent 
tiiat id really wonderiul in devismg ways and means.) And not only is 
there this intellectual and moral craving of the comparatively few, 
under the teachers immediate chaige to satisfy, but the critical, fault- 
finding, gossiping propensities of a whole* community. What a mar- 
vel must he be of uprightness, suavity, gentleness, long-suflTering 
and humility; posrjessed of charity toward all, loving all things, en- 
during all things, hoping all things I This too without mention of the 
knowledge requisite, before the first step be taken toward assuming 
this high dignity. 

It is a fact not generally known that the examinations, prepara- 
tory to reo^ving the papers which invest supreme authority, are in 
reality most severe ordeals. The dictatorship in such matters is 
usually intrusted to some superannuated physician or aspiring young 
lawyer. In the former case the examiner is invariably the master 
of hobbies innumerable, ridden most assidno^i.-ly for years, which it is 
expected the young candidate for honor will mount with alacrity, and* 
once mounted, show off the i^ces of the old beast to the beet advan- 
tige. Knowledge of prinoiplee will not soffioe here; a jj^wti^j^i 
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ikmilianty with arbitrary and whimsical formfi or long-exploded ideas 
is required. More fortunate, though perhaps not more sa^, is he who 
fells into the hands of the youthful dignitary. 

Hus is but prelimmary ; the test of qualifications has not yet oonr- 
menced. This test is left to be applied and passed trpon by the 
discriiniiiatini^ public, who get their facts and data from the graphic 
descriptions, the youthful reporters of" each household are nightly ex- 
pected to make of their school expericDce, as well as from all flying 
rumors, all little items of interest that can be gleaned from tl^ post- 
master and boarding-mistress. Ko fault should be found with this 
just tribunal. It is thus that these dwellers of villages and countiy 
places fulfil their destiny. They are merely obeying a law long since 
laid down by HazUtt. He states it thus, in his dogmatic way : 
«*A11 country people hate each other; all their spare time is spent in 
manufacturing and propa;rating the lie for the day." 

When the new master eoiues to make his debut, it is well for 
him if he be soft and well favored, with perhaps a pale cast of coun- 
tenance and a melancholy air, for it shows a temperament susc^tible 
to the soft pasBioa and at once enlists the sympathies of the most in* 
fluential half of his pupils, and through them of the most influential 
portion of the community. There is need of great tact however in 
using this vantage ground. Favors must be distributed equally. If 
the Miss with the blue eyes is kissed during a romp, soft words must 
be whispered in the ears that do service for the dark orbs, and were 
BO shocked at witnessing the proceeding: whilv she of the curls 
must receive particular attention at the earfiest opportunity. It is a 
fkct, which may seem somewhat remarkable to those who have never 
reflected upon this subject, that there is not a teacher, however ill-' 
fiivdred or morose, who cannot with little difficulty enlist the sym- 
pathies and support of some one of his pupils of the softer sex ; the 
great dilHculty lies in pleasing them en masse. Tiie reason is ob- 
vious. 

Avoiding this Scylla care must be taken of the roaring Charybdis 
just across the way. A tine face and sotl hands do not go down 
«mong those stolid heads and swinish eves. They at once begin to 
peer curiously, and with a knowing look at the convenient box in 
{he comer, or the more classic snow-drift outside, which in their view 
would be a fins receptacle for this weak^ looking exponent of irksome 
restraint. Here a new development is necessary. It is always well 
to take the iirst opportunity to demonstrate either upon some unoffend« 
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ing urchius or upuu sonie iniagiuary opponent, the fact that the niaa- 
ly art of self-defence has heretofore formed part of your courfie of dis- 
cipline. In other words, to advertise at onoe, aflter the manner of 
Mr. Kiohard 8wiY€tU«r, ia his active demoustratioiis apon and about 
the person of the redoubtable Quilp, that there is plenty of the arti- 
cle in this shop— a larj^ and eztensiye Ussortment always on hand — 
country ordere executed with promptness and dispatch." It will 
require but a comparatively short time to settle the point, \\.Leiher 
you are to remain luastor of the situation, or whether discretion 
should be considered the better part of valor and an orderly retreat 
at onco be sounded. 

If no urgent call elsewhere interrupts the missionary at this stage, 
and it be considered as ^ly settled that discipline can be resorted to 
if necessary, there yet .arise perplexing and delicate questions as to 
the propriety in aH cases of administering the law. For instance s 
What chiviilioug spirit, nurtured on tales of roniunce and kgiight- 
errantry, taught to consider the sex as pure and sacred, not to be 
irreverently approached by tlie profane, but rather worshipped at a 
distance as beings of a higiicr nature, condescending at times, when 
most propitious, to be the arbiters of our fate; who, I say, that 
retains in his breast a spark of the fire that burnt in the breasts of 
&e knights of romance, that animated the heroes of Waverley or gave 
victory to the banners of the cross ; who^ of such a nature and with 
such a training, could ever cntcriaia tlic idea oi whipping a girl ! True, 
it may seem hardly poesible that tliere be any affinity between this 
ideal being of th§ imagination and these simpering, giggling ibrms so 
prone to nudgp each other with their angular, interrogatory elbows^ 
and pass criticism on that curl or this ribbon, right in the very midst 
of a solemn demonstrlktiou of Euclid or some fine point in Murray. 
Yet, spite of stem realities, traditionary prejudices in favor of the 
gcntlo .^ex in the abstract will interpose to thsvart justice. Who 
dare declare himself master of this situation? 

Many difficulties of like, or even worse, character must be passed 
without notice. There is, however, one curious phase of human na- 
ture, almost without parallel, which so invariably manifests itself, that 
it w well worthy of mention. I refer to the friendly interest univer- 
sally taken by neighbors in government of all children who are 
not their own. . Every person believes in corporal punishment. There 
arc certain children belonging to their friends who ouglit to be whip- 
ped, and made to know their place ; were it in their power they would 
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continually find delight in such employment. Their motto in relation 
to such cases is " spnre the rod." &c. They take down the "big ha' 
Bible " aad read it to you from the book of ProverbB, and clench 
tlieif argument wiib the wrb. sap. I have said, i]i0taiice» of philan- 
thropy like this ace na^ Only one in histoiy ooeiun to my mind. 
' It IB the pnblie spirit shewn by Avtemns Ward, dnring liie late Rebel- 
lion, wheia he declared hb determination ■< to proseoato the war, if it 
took all hifl wife's able4>od!ed relations.** 

Journalists of the greatest experience declare that the qualificationa 
for a succespful reporter are^ that he be either a man of rare ability, or 
a fool. Both these classes of individuals stick to their text ; while 
persons of ordinary calibre cannot ro&ain from introducing matters 
tbat are not pertinent. After many J^^rs ezperienoe and a thoron^, - 
fbll ennunation of the sobjeet it has come to.be my settled oonvie- 
tion that the qnalifieations &r a saooessfbl reporter and a popular 
teacher are essentially the same. Let those who aspire t» the homt 
weigh well their claims upon the position. 

And yet it caimot be denied that the profesj^ioii has its advan- 
tages. If one is a mechanic and is curious to examiite and study into 
an erery day illustration of that myth of mechanism, perpetual mo* 
tioQ ; if one is a philanthropist and filled witii the epint that would 
lead him to dive into the depths of dungeons, to ymt the lost, the de. 
graded, tiie diseased, that he might minister to their wants^ if one is a 
missionary embued with the martyr sell^saorifioe, thirsting to carry 
life to the heathenish and benighted; if one is a theologian and op- 
presBcd with doubts of the existence of original sin, or the eternal 
damnation of infants, let him at once assume the req^ousibilities of a 
common school. All others beware ! 

Ihe lament of Macbeth was broken to fbrm a text to guide ns 
through this slimy subject : it is fitting that the broken thread be taken 
up and that he be heard in conclusion. 

" Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand 
No ten of mine succeeding." 
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"Begor ! this fete all balls does bate." 

Tim Moloney . 

*' There is reason in ttiU beyond tbe jui^ of physic." 

Lord fiaeoH 

A more beautiful day never dawned over the roof-tops of a New 
England village than July 27th, 18G6, as the sun looked out of 
the cast &om a oloudless skj, first purpling then gilding the landscape 

about Mass., where a partj of studentB seated themaelves snugly 

on Ihe top of a stage-ooach and paid the &re to Worcester, It was the 
day of the College Ee^tta — the collegian's Berbj-day ; that annual 
testcf mnsealar prowess between the UniTersities of Harvard and 
Yale ; waited for with nervous anticipation, probably, by the parties 
interested, and certainly with curiosity by every student. 

When a school-boy in a distant state, the iivelie.^t interest in these 
aquatic contests was awakened by an old classmate who returned 
home with glowing accounts of active preparation at Yale, of which 
narrative I hold in dim lecoUection on\y the then enigmatic terms of 
''shells,*' <*wherries'* and » sealls.*' Now I woold see this Pythisa 
game and Tenfy or disproye this wondrous story; 

Whoever recalls Tom Brown with his new acquaintances on the 
Rugby coach can have no poor conception how school hoya enjoy the 
old-fashioned way of traveliog. Well, th© college student doe« not dif- 
fer much. If any one meets a half score of such on car or coach, in a 
yacatioQ ramble, he will probably remember the incident without a 
note book. A merry time did we have till the waters of Lake 
QoinsigyBond appeared in sight. The lake, (the driver said,) is 
two miles east of Worcester ; it is over four miles long, and, in many 
places, thirty feet deep. Across it runs the road on what was former- 
ly a bridge, but has since been made an embankment. North of this 
stretches away a clear sheet of water, one and a half miles long, 
wider than the portion to the south, with banks rising gently on either 
nde^ oorered with verdure, and, in some plaoes, with fbriit trees. 
Altogether, one is constrained to believe that, if Provilence designed 
take Quinsigsmond for any particular purpose, it must have been 
college regattas. 

Worcester has on to-day a gala-day attire, and has made full prep- 
aration for the expected ingress. Her ' male population is in uni- 
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form, and juiiiciously distributed about the city and surrounding 
country to keep the public pea«e. Let us cross over to the Bay State 
House where the student crowd is congregated, and surges around in 
little cliques, aagmeoted by each arriving train. Here is stodent life 
for yon. Among the throng walk a fevr sons of Bartmoath, <* alone in 
a orowd," vainly, it Beema» searching for familiar faces. Yonder 
we recognize, however, an Amherst boy, one of nine who, not 
twelve months since, taught some Hanoverian athletes how to play 
Base Ball. J^oyond him stands a delegation from Williains. Fine 
fellows they arc too, not unlike in physique their representatives 
whose Hiricwy arms and long bats sorely tried some fair Harvard 
fielders, if we noted correctly. Here, all around are the Yale men, 
happy and confident, ready to wager two to one on the result at the 
Lake. 

And this man approaching us^what ! do you not know him 1 

Why, Sir, that large foot shod in pointed boot with fancifully orna- 
mented upper ; those breeches .so tight he must have pulled them on 
with boot-hooks ; that Shakspcare collar with flaps reaching nearly to 
the vest -pockets ; those pebble glasses across a nose slightly elevated 
iji the air, enabling its possessor to look down upon another many 
inches his superior in stature ; the delicately gloved hand dangling so 
deztrously a dainty cane; all say Harvard in plainer terms than the 
college color or lettered ribbon. 

But it is time to be out of Worcester and at the Lake, for the races, 
are about to begin. Arrived there what a cheerful scene presented it- 
self. The bridge and wopdod banks far up the water were closely 
packed with spectators. Dijrectly north of the bridge was the Judge's 
stand whence the boats were to start, rowing one and a half mile^ 
i)orth and retum* making a three mile course. Already two pculls 
with sbglo oarsmeo, which were to open the Uegatta sat lightly in the 
water ; at the word *• go " they are off, not without some manifested 
enthusiasm on the banks. <*Twinty to tin** shouted an excited Hi. 
bernian, " Twinty to tin on Ward." "Taken" replied a passing cock- 
ney who was evidently lying in wait for just such opportunities. 
When the boats returned, between the smoky puffs from Paddy's pipe, 
dire anathemas were invoked on the head of his quondam favorite, 
who, he repeatedly averred, had sould his back." The preliminary 
races were observed at first with curiosity, afterward with impa* 
tience by the spectators who eagerly awaited the appearance of the 
University boats. They were not long to be held in expectation ; for 
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promptiy on time was Bceii the l aic crew nearing tlic Judge's stand. 
A noble crew they were, not unworthy su< ccsBorH to that winning six, 
who, a year before, pulled to Wilbur Bacon's stroke. A few mo- 
ments afler the Hftrvaitls rowed from under the bridge, steering to the 
allotted position. 

« From the eauseway ahoye, a fine chance was aflbrded to semtinize 
their moyements, of which we gladly availed oorseWes. It was re- 
marked that the Harvard oarsmen rowed with a mneh more eqnal 

stroke thati tlieir opponents ; and the* well uuuked niuscles lying like 
great welib upon the arms and shouUlerf, the abisence of all. superflu- 
ous flesh, the bronzed copiplexion (this last quite ijn contrast with 
the Yale men) spoke the faithfulness of preparatory discipline. *'Ah, 
my hojf* remarked a shrewed looking Yankee peering over the laiU « 
ing, them arms aint tanned for nothing " ! Quickly both shells were 
in position, and, at the word, started rapidly firom the Judge's boat, 
flew on tiielr course amid loud shouts from the thousands of spectators 
Yale slightly taking the lead. As the boats vanished from, view, the 
subsiding din gave place lu exehanEre of remarks on the relative mer- 
its of the crews, with many speculations as to the probable issue. 
"When some time had elapsed, standing on the bridge beside a Harvard 
man of the description given above, to ray astonishment, he suddenly 
tnmed, slapped me several tremendous blows upon tiie bade, ex- 
claiming, <<It8 Ahvad ! Its Ahvad 1" It waa intimatei^^to the gentle* 
men that U might be Harvard but that this was Dartmouth, and that 
a less forcible method of making his commLinications would have a 
happier tendency to preserve the amicable relations existing between 
us hitherto. 

Soon the cause of this enthusiastic outburst was discernable. Gaz* 
ing intently down the Lake, he had caught sight of the returning 
shells and had recognized on the foremost boat the red caps of the 
Harvard crew. As the distance lessened, the excitement increased, 

culmliiii ling 'when the boata ar|ived opposite the throng of spectators. 
The pal6 faced crew were in truth, sadly in the rear, but displayed an • 
unflinching purpose to avert the impending defeat. Nor were their 
supporters to be reconciled to such a result without a satisfying assur- 
ance that the utmost endeavor was being exerted, ibr they crowded 
to the water's edge to shout enoouragemciit to tite crow and call on 
them by name. 

"Well done Yale!— Now or never Bissell— Yale ; Yale! Yalu!" 

"Ahvad 

r 
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''Wheeler ean^t you pull ?' Could'nt he? Did'nt he? Tes, pull till the 

perspiration beaded his forehead atid was beat oii by the pelting 
rain-drops. The rear boat gained somewhat by these efforts bat the U>6a 
was observed by the Harvard boat and their fiends ashore. 
*<61aUe! Blakie! Blak-4— e!" 

Biakie was thtfe. Afew moreTigproiisstiolMS firom ^^ihamtamfi , 
which had'nt been tanned for nothing ^ sent the water whitening in 
the wake ; the liftil shell fiiM hj the goal ; the gun goes off, and Yale 
has lost her flag. 

The scene which followed was, in the main, the same which ter- 
mioates all contests where much preparation preeedsy and manj 
pent up voices await the deeisioD« 

The victorious crew after securing the banner, rowed to the maia 
•tand to reoeiTe from &ir hands the plaudits and rewards of a merited 
admiration. Flowers were preCbsely showered upon them. Wreatlm 
-of roses deeorated the light shell and trailed in the bright waters of 
the Lake. Thence a pull along the bank was made at rapid speed 
to deraonBtrate that their power was anything but exhausted, that 
thejr were still fresh and capable of even more exertion ; but this thing 
Was of short duration, the crew soon relinquishing sooh mere displi^ 
fi>r needed rest and r^reshmeut. 

Tlmi n^ht, near the Bay State House, passing throngh a munber 
of erssl-ftllen Yalensians inquiring the earliest train £>r New fiaTon, 
I eaw my Harvard friend. The pointed boots were all bespattered 
with the virgin soil of the Couinion wealth of Massachusetts ; his collar 
flaps had, by some facetious friend, been rolled up into little pods which 
hung beneath his chin f the cane was gone ; the pebble glasses were 
broken in the goggle which hung on one side of his nose ; and his whole 
eondiiot was a sad eommentaiy on the utter ineffieienoj of the great 
Liquor Law of absolute prohibition. ** Oh, " said he, in replj to the 
mterrogatories of 

*<A man in blue with legal baton," 
who approached demanding personal Identity, as the offieial hand fell 
heavily on his shoulder, " It's Ahvadl" Coila.. 
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Ho orator in the world's history was OTor more wideljr known, by 
his contemporaries, than Daniel Webster. His fame was coextensive 
with hnman civilisation. European statesmen, who took an interest 
in American politics, regarded him as theanthoritatiye ezponnder of 

oar constitution. Students, in foreign Universities, read his speeches 
and listened, with eagqr interest, to any traveler who could describe 
his person or his eloquence. No other American was so well known 
and appreciated in foreign lands. When ho died imtions were his 
mourners, and the world feU lonely without him. His character and 
his oratoiy received unstinted praise from the press and the pulpit.. 
Men of all parties, with the exception of a few ** robed and reverend 
backbiters," admitted his patriotism, commended his eloquence, and 
admired his genius. Not even Washington was made a more general 
theme of eulogy than Mr. Webster. A few violent partisans or mali- 
cious defamers, even then, delighted to blacken his memory by exag- 
gerating his £iults or by propagating gratuitous slanders. He haa 
slept in his own new tomb" fifteen years by the shore of the many 
sennding^' sea which he loved so well. It is difficult to ascertain why,, 
at tills late day, the editor of the North American Beview has chosen 
to revive old and ofl refuted slanders and send them abroad to des* 
troy the reputation of tho greatest orator our country lias produced. 
The proverb respecting the "foul bird" and its self-poUuted nest ap- 
plies here with great force. It is the.6ame spirit which prompted 
Charles XI» and his corrupt minions to grace the gallows with the rat- 
tiing bones of the h^h-souled Oliver and his coadjutors. The de- 
mands of party spirit, in both cases, have required the dead to be dis-^ 
interred and crucified afresh." Some reformers are not content with 
regenerating the present and regulating the future ; but, they must drive 
their plowshares through the unweeded soil of the jiast and reconstruct 
a whole eternity a parte ante. There are as many ''good haters" of 
Daniel Webster in New England, now, as there were of Socrates in 
Athene, or Cicero in Kome. But Anytus and Melitus, Clodius and 
Catiline were heathen, and oonsequently &r less culpable for their 
mvrdeconpi spirit, than the reddess defiunezs of the modem patriot^ 
who ekak their malice under the saoied guise of philantiiropy. It 
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requires some talent and sumc generosity," says an old writer, " to 
find out talent and generosity in others, though nothing but self-con- 
ceit and maligaitj are needed to discoTtr or imagiae faults." In the 
hands of the courtly and digniied ETorett, the genial and erudite Fel- 
ton, or tbe generous and chriitian Feabody, how different wonld have 
been the estimate of Mr. Webeter in the North American. It is sad 
to think that the chief organ of American scholars has fallen to a level' 
with the New York iieiuld ! "Quantum mutatus ab illo!" We do 
not expect with our small arms to overturn this hostile battery; but 
for the information of Dartmouth students, we wish to bring forward 
some testimony respecting tlie student life of Daniel Webster. We 
have taken some pains to be accurate in our assertions that tro may 
refute, for the hundredth time, the calumny w^ich the North Ameri-* 
can has reviyed respecting the idleness and indifferent scholarship of 
Mr. Webster, while in college. It is an easy thing to make the flip- 
pant assertion, Webster was no scholar," but like all unfounded false- 
hoods, it is liard to prove it. His success in life is a perpetual refuta- 
tion of the slander. 

Pater ipse colcndi 
Haud facilem csso viatn rolait,*' 

or, as Mr. Webster himself once said, when informed that his- 
enemies charged him vith idleness in college ; What fools they 
must be to BQppoee that a man could make any thing of himself with*' 
out hard study.*' 

He then ^;ive an* account of his habits of study wheu in college, 
and, by it, left the iiiipression upon thc_ niinds of thoifo who listened, 
that he reeardcid every hour of his student life as sacred to study and 
reflection ; that hi& first object was a thorough mastery of his daily 
tasks, and his next porpoBc was to store his mind with useful knowl-- 
edge. His solitary vtaderings were devoted to reflection, and fre- 
quently to the compodtion of his themes > his social intercourse waa 
rendered profitable by literary conversation. From gentlemen of the 
higliest respectability, who were classmates or college acquaintances of 
Mr. Webster, I have the most decisive testimony to his high scholar- 
whip, his earnest devotion to duty, and his uubleiiiished morals. One 
classmate writes : Mr. Webster's habits, at college, were good. He 
had the highest sense of honor and integrity. He was sure to under- 
stand the subject of his recitation ; sometimes, I used to think, in a 
more extended and comprehensive sense than his teacher. He never 
liked to be confined to small technicalities or views ; but seemed ta 
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possess an intuitwe knowledge of whatever subject he was oonsideriDg* 
fie did not find it neoesaary, as was the case with most of ii8» to at 
down to hard work throe or four hous to make himself master of his 
lesson, but seemed to comprehend it in a larger view, and wonld 
sometimes, procore other books on the same sabject, for ftu*ther exam- 
ination, and employ hours in close thought , either in lii? room or in his 
walks, wliick wouid enlarge his views and, at the same time, might 
with some, give him the character of not being a close student. He 
was a iavorite with the class generally; interesting and instructive in 
conyersation ; social and very kind in his feelings ; not intimate with 
many. His oompositions and ooU^ themes, ezereiseB in the society 
and occasional orations, all showed the marks of great genius^ azul 
iborough stndy of history and politics, for one of his years." This 
gentleman was an intimate friend of Mr. Webster, and still retains 
more than fifty letters oi Iiis, written during his student life. He 
often wrote to his friends in poetry. Some of these epistles are per- 
fect gems of their kind, w rittcu in his happiest moods, and with the 
warm, gushing affections of his great heart. Many of them are confi- 
dential, and will never meet the public eye. Others are play&l and 
hnmorons; and, perhaps, on that acconnt, will be ezelnded £rom the 
biography of th^ great statesman. Another classmate, under date of 
November 12, 1852, writes as follows: "In a class of about thirty, 
Webster, from the becrinninir. was one of the best scholars. But, for 
two years, I doubt whether ho was singled out as the best by any au- 
thority. As the class gave more attention to English branches, the lat* 
ter part of the sophomore year, and the junior year, Webster's char- 
acter, particularly as a writer and extemporaneous speaker, became de* 
Teloped ; and he was unquestionably the best belles-lettres scholar in 
the class. The fact that when a junior, he was appointed to deliver a 
Fourth of July oration to the villagers, shows in what estimation he 
was held as a writer. He alBO wrote a long dialogue or drama of an 
hour or two in length, which the society with which he was connected 
exhibited on the evening of commencement at the close of his junior 
^ear.'* This gentleman also knew him intimately, and corresponded 
with him for many years. 

The early letters of Mr. Webster which he has preserved show Hie 
depth and mncerity of his friendship, whose fires he never suffered 0 
expire, and even kindled them anew but a short time before his de- 
cease. The tone of these early letters is somciimcis grave aud some- 
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times gay ; but no one of them is destitute of instruction. In all hia 
youthful correspondence arc found elevated sontimeat aad well-digest- 
ed opmloQS which would not dishonor his riper jears. An extract or 
two or throe sentences from letters written at widely different periods^ 
will show the characteristic sincerity of Mr. Webster's friendfiliip. 
In 1 803, ho wrote to his young friend : 

" I iliunk you. for the expressions of friendship your letter contained, 
and for the assurance thnt a part of your lime is devoted to me. At 
this period. of our acquaintance, I need not tell you what pleasure I 
received from your letters ; nor with what exultation my heart glow* 
under the impression, that oar early congenial attachments will never 
1»e sundered." To (he same gentleman, in 1849, he wrote : It gives- 
me very true pleasure to hear from you, and to learn that you are 
well. Years have not abated my affectionate regard. "We have bee& 
boys together, and men togeth.-r ; ;ind now we arc growing old togeth- 
er ; but jou always occupy the s;;imc jilr^ce in my remembrance and 
good wishes." Mr. Webster never forgot an early friend. The 
terms of endearment employed by him, in addressing them, during tlie 
last years of his life, are as cordial and aiectionate as those employed 
in his youth. Another classmate of Mr.' Webster writes: Mr. Web- 
ster's habits of study were good. I never knew him to waste the 
hours of study. He was constant at the recitation, and always well 
prepared. You ask, 'how did he recite ?' To the best of my recol- 
lection, always well — no one before him. Ho was peculiarly indus-- 
trious. He read more than any one of his classmates and remembered 
alL He would accomplish more business in a given time than any one 
of his associates. You ask, <how.did he rank?' I say the first in 
his class, and so would four-fifths of the class say. He was good in 
every branch of study; as a writer and speaker he had no equal. The 
truth is, that, by his tliorougli investigation of every subject and every 
study, whilst in college, together with his giant mind, he rose to the 
very pinnacle of fame ; and, since he lell college, all he had to do wa» 
to sustain his elevated position, and fame would roll in upon him from 
aU quarters; and all his classmates have been compelled to look up 
high to see him, which I have always been proud to do." This Ian- 
guage shows us that the friendship formed, before their majority, be- 
tween the prospective clcrgynian and lawyer, has not been biDkcn by 
lapse of years or diversity of pursuits, nor chilled by the I'rosts of • 
age. Another eminent divine, who knew Mr. Webster well in 
college, says : As a classical and belles-lettres scholar, and as a 
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Bpeaker and debater, he stood far above all the other members in thp 
college. Though jouQg, he gave such unequivocal evidence of a pow- 
erful genius, that some, I remember, predicted his future eminence.*' 
Another gentleman who has occupied the highest official stations in 
his native State, and held a seat in the Senate with Mr. Webster, 
tliough an opponent in politics, writes from his own knowledge as fol- 
lows: "He was no decidedly beyond any one else, that no other stu- 
dent in his class was ever spoken of as second to hiin. The students 
who knew him best, and judged of liis merit impartially, felt that no 
one connected with the college, at the time of his graduation, deserved 
to be compared with him. His habits and moral character were entire- 
ly stainless. I never heard them questioned, during our college ae* 
quaintance." A gentleman who was connected with the college as a 
tocher, when Mr. Webster was graduated, says that "he was as reg- 
ular as the Sim ; always in hi.s plaec, and with a decorum suited to it. 
He had uo collision with any one, nor appeared to enter into the concerns 
of others, but, emphatically, minded his own business." The testi- 
mony respecting his contempt of disorder, his reverence for the Sab- 
bath and its solemn services, his respect for .authority, and his uni- 
fennly dignified deportment at all times, is equally full and explicit. 
I have not yet found the first witne&s (and I have questioned many,) 
who can point out a single action, in the student life of Daniel Web- 
ster, which would be derogatory to the character of a Christian gen- 
tleman. He is represented as being above the suspicion of the 
least violation of the rules of decorum ; so much so, that one of his 
classmates says, he should as soon have suspected John Wheelock, the 
President, of disorderly conduct, as Daniel Webster. With this char- 
acter of the young student, all his early compositions correspond. 
During the last two years of his college life, he made frequent contribu- 
tions to a newspaper published at that time ia Hanover. His earliest 
published productions evince nn elevation of thought and a solemnity 
of style above his years. His Uist printed composition is on "Hope.'* 
It is written both in prose and verse. Thin passage occurs in it : 
''Through the whole journey of man's life, however deplorable his 
condition, Hope still irradiates his path and saves him from sinkmg 
into wretchedness and despair. Thanks to Heaven, that human na- 
ture is endowed with such an animatingTprinciplc ! "When man is 
reduced to the lowest spoke of Ibrtune's wheel; when the hard hand 
of pinching poverty bindr< him to the dust; when sickness and disease 
prey upon his body; yea, when meagre death approaehes him, what 
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then supports and buoys him over the abyss of misery ? *Tis Hope." 
The close id as follows : « But first of all, go ask the dying soul whose 
aU, whose only portion, lies beyond the narrow confines of this earthly 
realm, how thus he can support affliction's weight, and grapple irHh ibft 
mighty fee of man. He says 'tis &ith, 'tis Hope. 

'By these he penetrates death's dreary vale^ 
And lo! a blest eternity apjTears."* 

The next published article is on "Charity." A short extract wiii 
«how its character. 

"Let bate and discord Tanish at thy sight, 

And every llbie of the human breast 

Be tuned to genuine sympathy and lore. 

When thon in smiles desoendeaS from the skiea, 

Celestial radiance shines around tiiy path, • 

And happiness, attendant on thy steps, 

Proclaims, in cheerful accents, thine approach.'' 

His early poetic compositions are all redolent of tke truths o^ God's 
word. The reli^ons instruction with which lus pions parents **trained 

him up" from iufancj, made an indelible impression upon his intellect 
and heatt. One poem of considerable length, in blank verse, contains 
the whole history of human redemption. Two extract?, one from the 
opening, and the other from the close, will reveal the character of the 
entiie composition. 

*' When that grand period in the eternal mind, 

Long predetermined, had arrived, behold 

The universe, this most stupendous mass 

Of things, to instant being rose. This globe. 

For light and heat dependent on the sun, 

By power supreme was then ordained to roll 

And on its sur&ce bear inunortal uax, 

Complete in bliss, the image of his God. 

His soul, to gentle liarmonics attoned, 

Th' ungovem'd rage of boisterous passion knew net. 

Malice, revenge, and hate, were then unknown; 

Love held its empire in the human heart— 

The Toice of love alone escaped the lip, 

And gladdenin;^ nature echoed back the strain* 

Oh, happy state ! too ha])py to remain r 

Temptation comes, and man a victim falls ! 

Farewell to peace, farewell to human bliss. 

Farewell, ye kindred virtues, all farewell ! 

Ye flee the world, and seek subliraer realms. 

Passions imj)etuous nnw ]msscss the heart, 

And hurry every gentler leeling thence. 
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Is it now asked why man for slaughter pants, 
BaTCS vith revcn.cje, and with detraction barm? • 
Go ask of ul''tn;i v.iiy her thunders; roar, 
Why her volcanoes smoke, and why she pours 
In torrents down her side the igneous mass 
That hurries nu-n and citius to the tomb! 
* These but the ellects of hurstin<^' fires within, 
Convulsions that are hidden from our sisflit 
And bellow underground. Just so in uiaii ; 
The love of conquest and the lu^t of power 
Are but the effects of passion unsubdued. 
T' avert fhe effects, tiieii deeply strike the cause, 
O'ercome the rage of paasion, and Abtaln 
The empire over self. This once achieved, 
impress fair virtae's precepts on the heart, 
Teach t' adore his God, and love his brother: 
War tlien no more shall raise the rode alarm^ 
Widows and orphans then shall sigh no more. 
SPeaoe shall return, and man again he bless'd." 

4 

ft 

■ 

^ Ba^ at 3^a$$ait. 

Vamr Female College ^ pleasantlj located on the eastern bank of 
-flie Hvcboit, two miles north of Poughkeepsie, and is jostly regarded 
as the orowalng glory of the "dty of schools." Like some rambling 
old fetidal castle, its gloomy walls and dark turrets, loomed up before 

our rustic vision in stately grandeur. As wc passed the Lodge House, 
we glanced nervously around, half expect iug to hear the ({uick chal- 
lenge of the sentinel, and clano; of hostile steel. Tlie grounds aro 
▼ery spacious and laid out with Quaker-like regularity. The soil is of 
wondrous fertility, being withoat doubt closely allied to the rich loam 
- of Nevada, where brogans are planted like potatoes, and Inznriant 
harvests of satin slippers and patent leather boots are reaped. To thb 
terrene fecundity ib uiKjucstioiiably owing the rapid growth of ever* 
greens and shrubs which arc scattered about in almost endless profu- 
sion. Many will learn with .surprise that the ambitious development 
of this diminutive fore-^l meets with little encouragement from the 
Faculty. The parental mind entertains grave .suspicions that its leafy 
branches have lovingly screened incipient flirtations. Rumor declares 
that the star chamber has listened with holy horror to tales that would 
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fire with jeaiouB rage the hearts of dccadesceiit virgins. Youthful 
Philanders of romantic aspirations are said to have disappeared inys* 
terioQsly within its mazy labyrinths. Bat the evil gtew apace. Misses 
of *<sire6t sixteen,** and upwards, were reported to have disappeared 
likewise. These heart-rending Catastrophes occurring with remarka- 
ble simaltaneity, the Faoaltj was compelled to adopt precautionary 
measures, aud now all gentlemen, particularly collegians, manifestiiig 
any desire to take moonlight strolls or quote poetry, are pobitiveiy 
refused adDiittance to thesis worse than Cruuin labyrinths. Having 
passed the required ordeal, and being utterly incapable of repeating a 
single line of poetry, we were allowed to enter. A quiet, lady-like 
little Miss of about fourteen summers answered the door-bell and took 
np our cards. During the forty-one minutes that elapsed, while we were 
waiting for our friends, we obsenred that the room in which we sat 
was famished with simple elegance, and thi?, upon farther inspection, 
we fouiiil to be ;i general cliaractciiitic of Vussar. The vranu wel- 
come, which we received from our fair friends, was duly api)reciated ; * 
being the more gratifying, indeed, when we reflected that they had 
manifested no unhecomimj haste in presenting themselves. To their 
suggestion, that we should make a tour of observation, and realize our 
abstract ideas of beauty, we offered no serious objections. The corri- 
dors through which we passed were not frescoed, but, in lieu thereof, 
were ornamented with well dressed young ladies, arranged in classic 
groups on either side, and revealing rather more of beauty than 
Phidcas ever saw in chiseled niarblo, or was extant when Ra{)hael 
gained a precarious living with his pencil by doing odd jobs for Julius * 
II. The very atmosphere seemed loaded with exquisite perfume. 
Balmy sephyrs were wafted about promiscuously ; and, as we inhaled 
the aroma, a dreamy, delicious sensation crept over us, such as the 
Olympian Gods of tippling notoriety must have experienced after tap- 
ping a fresh cask of their best, double refined nectar. Things were 
getting decidedly mixed ; objects were growing less and less distinct; 
masses of golden hair, from w^hich flashed celestial orbs, Bhiuiogrows 
of pearls, gleaming forth from lips distract ingly rosy, were waltzing 
through our imagination, keeping time to ; lov,- music. "With a great 
effort we shook off the sensation and wondered whether Ulysses, who 
listened waxUss to the music of the spheres and enjoyed Calypsonian 
hospitalities, would not have left this natural gallery of fine arta 
breathing regretful sighs. Upon inquiry we learned that these charm- 
ing creatures voluntarily placed themselves on exhibition, without any 
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compulsion on the part of the Faculty, thus manifesting a truly phi- 
larUhropic spirit worthy of all ooinmeDdatioQ. , We longed for the 
tongae of a Ghegterfield with which to express oar gratitude for this 
unexpected mark of interest in our wel&ro ; but recollecting that 
once, in a similar case, **vox faneibushaesit,*' we mutely looked our 
thanks and passed on. The collection of minerals and geolo;^ieal 
specimens is eurtainly remarkable, when we consider how quickly it 
lias been brought together. The different classes were arranged in 
excellent order and presented a fine appearance. The general orna- 
mentation of the room, however, is greatly inferior to that of the cor* 
riders — more rocks and fewer angels. 

Following our conductress, we next' entered the art gallery. There 
are some thingf^ on this terrestrial orb quite beyond our powers of des- 
cription; a circmnstanee uttribiitable in part to a defective education. 
We refer to the early neglect and subsequent total extermination of a 
heaven-born genius. No one, who witnessed our boyish attempts to 
embellish the wali«paper with original charcoal sketches, could haye 
denied to us the possession of rare native powers. Mankind will leara 
witii regret that, in these ehildbh designs, our "fond parients" &iled to 
discover those heavenly endowments, which, under more auspicious 
circumstances, might have thrilled the world. It is not the fir&t time 
that aspirin*: genius has been nipped iu the bud. History is filled 
with these sad lueiuentoes of an age most distressingly practical. It 
is needless to remark that we have never been in Home. We never 
stood spell bound, day after day, before the master pieces of the old 
world, drinking in their beauties with enraptured gaze, and devouring 
the tinted canvass. For these and similar reasons, we shall not at- 
tempt a detailed description of the artistic merits of the Art Gallery.*- 
A full length portrait of Matthew Vassar, i:]sq., seemed to be the chief 
attraction. With arm extended he was pointing to some architect- 
ural representation in the dist:inee which we at first mistook for his 
bowery, but a nearer view revealed the outliuc of Vasssir College^ A 
fine cabinet of curiosities occupied one end of the gallery, the rare 
beauties of which were pointed out by our fair guides and our counte-' 
nances eagerly scanned for any traces of intense arrangement. We 
regret that our cool indifference and fanciful reL'ollections oi" the almost 
magical treasures of '-Old Dartmouth," should have damped their en- 
thusiasm or clouded their brows with discontent. Should propitious 
fates and Uncle Sam's mail bags drpp "The Dartmouth" within that 
charming temple. for the perusal of eyes Vassarian, it may be some 

■ 
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oonsolstion to know that our nonehalaneems forced, and that we longetf 
to take one good honest stare. 

We believe the fatare will jastiiy ns in saying that the opemng ef 
Vftssar College, marks an era in the intellectnal culture of Americas 

women. Whatever theories may be hcl<l respecting female education, 
very few will attempt to eulogize the riioiK ra siiperfieial system, that 
has filled the ranks of society ^ith mere dni wing-room ornaments, the 
green-house flowers of fashionable life. A girl is not educated when 
she has obtained a stoattering of French, and can sing a few songs on 
tkfearfid scale. It is idle to assert that the female intellect is ineapa-r 
ble of profound scientifio investigation. A slight acquaintance witk 
history will refute this statement. And the very fact that women, ^ 
with extremely limited resources, have possessed the perseverance aad 
energy necessary for self-education, and that too, in an eminent degree^ 
proves that with proper advantages they might attain an intellectual 
excellence of the very highest order. With the subjects taught we 
have no fault to find, but we do protest against that narrow-minded 
policy that would restrict the course of instruction to the most ordi- 
nary branches, and say: " Thus ilir shall thou go, and no farther." It 
is nothing unusual lor girls to study Astronomy, but, with the single 
exception of Vassar, where will you find a ladies' college able to give 
its pupils practical instruction in this science, with the aid of a well 
appointed astronomical observatory, equal, if not superiorr to the one 
Dartmouth possesses. Hany examples of this character mig^t be 
cited in proof of the injustice which attends the present system. 
Though Vassar has done much to introduce a broader and more com- 
plete standard for the mental training of females, there is still room 
for improvement. What plausible reason can be assigned for exclud- 
ing the £ur sesfirom our colleges, as though they were to be punished 
for the possession of so many natural gl-aces? What an affection we 
might have conceived for the Latyi poets from hearing them rendered 
in the same musical tones with which Dido charmed ^neas* ear ! How 
very euphonic the changes in Greek roots would have sounded falling 
from rosy lips ! Domostic hlhs, v, c o[)ine, will have reached its acinc 
when one may discuss the classics, with his bettor-half, over the break- 
fast table. 

We trust the day is not far distant when our own Alma Mater shall 
welcome to her halls the fair daughters of Sve, and sweet girl grad- 
uates, with their golden hair," shall grace the bema on commencemetit 
day. Meantime let us thank God and Matthew Vassar that the dry 

bones of reformation have at last left their century-beatea tracks. , 

^ _ d by Goofik 

Ziz. *^ 
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Twelve by the College clock, as we sit down to indite our editorial no^s. 
Wc are in as good trim for writing as ever moittd need ask for. We are, 
or mi<rht to be, inspired; for Tmt one half-hour ag'onc fairy forms were 
treading round us the measures of the xnazy dawv, nm\ merry voices were 
ringin:? in our ears. 0!i ! the dance, the danro. the sparkling brilliant eyes; 
the ruby Hps, red ripe, half opened to disi»hiy lertli as white and glittering 
as the fleecy clouds of snow now fiHinL,^ upon the earth; bright faces, the 
white and red so skilfully intermingled by nalure and ruddy health, tliat it 
seems an alabaster background which has caught the glint from ruby, or 
is stained with dew from crirason roses; dimpled hands which belie their 
teeming as their delicate possessors whirl you with unexpected strength 
throaffh the labyrinths of tho "Lancers;*' twinkling feet, which as they beat 
**time, time, time,** on tho yielding carpet, seem the tread of sylphs in their 
home of flowers. Oil Willis! Dead poet of Idlewild. Your magic pen, 
alone, could do justice to the bccomingness of colors, Ihe £inciful combina* 
tions, the air redolent with perlUmes and essences of "farthest Ind.'* Wo 
sit by the Are, and the evening spent in "that hospitable house" is passed 
before us in review by the artist, memory; in our ear still linger the sweet 
strains, the bewitching melody of Maggie May. But hark ! What sound is 
this which breaks upon the midnight stillness, and snaps apart the thread of 
our pleasing reverie. 'Tis the cats of Hanover, those prowlers who disturb 
our dreams by their infernal screeche s They are now holding their 
nightly tournament; M'itii claws extended, yellow eyes flashing, and tails 
erect, the rampant eats cnmbnt; they liowl, and scratcli, and yell, and shriek, 
and gouge, and spit, and gnash their teeth, and tear fur, and bite, and then, 
with a. dfL'ailful pan^eas if to gain strength, they caterwaul and howl agnin. 
Ejaculating our "J>y" and hastily raising ilie window, wc send forth our 
shout of deliance ; wu are met, however, with cries of inereased energy 
and eat fervor; utterly discomfited wc retire, breathing deep anathemas 
against liie laws w hich i}rot(.'( t cat carnivals I »y forbidding the discharge of 
fire-arms within the village limits. Truly this is a crying evil and should 
be speedily abolished. Our pleasant town reipiires but two new regul.itions 
to make it an almost perfect abiding place, viz: The piercing of gossip- 
ing tongues with red-hot irons, and a war of extermination against cats. 
The two are closely allied. At ten the gossip ceases ; tongues are weary 
with much wagging and mote^detecting eyes must recruit by sleep ; so gos* 
aip waddles off to bed, and her coadjutors, the cats, take ^Actr turn. Then 
is the big Thomas cat and the yellow cat and the brindled cat and the spotted 
cat; and the pet cat even, relieved from lajh-duiift steals out to add its pip- ' 
ing tones to the horrible refrain. The proprietors of cats should be indict- 
ed for being accessory to tlie disturbance of the peace. 

5 
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Oh cats ! cats ! You are diminutive tigers, you are goblins and vickcd 
tpritcs, yon arc ghouls, and you feed on human ajrnny. We would rather 
hear one hundred consolidated snores than the wail prolonged, of a sinf^lo 
cat. You will be our death ; from you wc will seek sweet rest and oblivion 
in the grave ; there arc no cats there. Upoo the plain slab, which will mark 
oar final home, en^ave. 

Here lies a good hater of cats* 
A radical Anti-catist. 
Forcmost of the defenders of ''hnlmv sleep" he incurred their Tengeancor 
and fell a noble martyr — cats killed him. 

Ke^uies — cat. 



The indiTidual, who placed in our hands the mamiscript of *'Te Feda'- 
gogue,** recently appeared as chief actor in a scene of semi-tragic nature. We 
tro8t> pardon will be granted us for the liberty wc lake in thus publishing^ 
the more private sentiments of our worthy friend. Should offence be given, 
tve can only plead, in justification of ourselves, the tribute due the citizens 
of this place for tlic tender solicitude they have ever shown in ministering, 
even in matters of minor import, to our aesthetic sensibilities. Of the 
scene in question wc speak ns nn eye-witness. 'Twas but tiic otlier day, 
while promenading down Ihv U nfless avenue, we chanced upon one, who 
stood fast gazing with n mournful expression of pity and tenderness toward 
the portal of that habitation of the dead, indicated by a wondrous sign aloft. 
Recognizing, with dilfieulty. in t!u» lixed form, the features of a friend, we 
awoke him from his painful reverie, and sought to learn the cause. He 
had been meditating, it seemed, ui)on the eternal fitness of things— the 
mournful pleasure there is in ever keeping in view obtrusive evidences of 
mortality. These are his words:, *'How happily is yonder tchool-houte 
situated I The last three months, wliile engaged in the duties of mj calling, 
X daily fblt I iras going to my grave. If only a constant reminder, like thi« 
I see here, in one large word built out in staring characters, could have 
met my eye as I turned to approach the scone of my Ubors, I had endurecl 
my lot with resignation." He sighed. In company with our mourning 
friend, we passed on,' yet more deeply impressed with the wondrous archi- 
tectural tastes of these kind folk among whom, for a time, our lot has fallen. 



We arc informed by the Connniite of Publication, that only one-fourth of 
the students of tlie Chandler Department have yet !-u])scribed for *'The 
Dannujutii. " Is this as it should be ^ The Maira/.ine is intended to be the 
organ of the entire coUei^e, and. as such, shoul I ixLcive its undivided sup- 
port. We will ^hidly publish all ilems concerning (.'handler graduates, 
which may be placed in our hands. Our enter])rise is Catholic. Let no 
petty sectarian spirit enter here to mar tlie complete success of an under- 
taking which Is intended to include ererylnterest of ourlnstitution^Clas* 
etc, Scientiilc and Mescal. 
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AIuiuiu w ill be glad to learn, wc trust, of the yet increasing evidences of 
renewed vitality in IJarUiioutli. Abimt a month isince a movement was set 
on foot by certain members of the class of '(17, for celeLr;iUitg the 22d of 
Feb. The President, upon consultation, entered heartily into the spirit of 
the undertakivg and a plan of the following nature was matured. 

Three speakers were^ be chosen from each of tiie respective classes; 
and these speakers were to select their ovn themes, suiigeet to the con- 
c&rrence and approval of the Faculty. To an efficient committee of arrange- 
ments, was entrusted the care of jdecorating the chapel in a manner befitting 
the occasion. 

Great credit is dne alt those in any way engaged, for the happj manner in 
which tlie entire exercises of the day were conducted. The interest taken 
by the <<beanty and chivalry*' of this goodly place, the crowded galleries 
and the well-packed classic forms, hot especially the bursts of applause 
from old as well as young, warrant us in asserting the whole affair a com- 
plete success. , May this newly-inaugurated custom be handed down from 
class to class, and from year to year, till at length it tskes its place beside 
4he hoary precedents bequeathed us from antiquity. 

Below we publisli the toasts selected by the speakers and responded to in 
^e following order: 

James K. Willaud, class 'G7, — Seventy-six and Sixty-seven. 

Gkorge a. Blanch a rd, class '(58, — Our Trust and Our Hespousibility. 

Edwin P. Gerhy, class 'GD, — Our Alma Mater. 

William H. Colgate, class '70, — The Ari.^tucr:itic Institutions of Eng- 
land, and the Democratic Institutions of America — tiieir comparative value 
as being now tested by the world. 

IIk.srv W. TtwK.-jjjLRV, cl;ui '70, — John Bright, the great Eiijjiish Re- 
former, and the Friend of America. 

Hekrt Bbuiolecom, class '69, — The Eagle as an Emblem of our Country. 

Pbankuv F. Wood, class '66, — The Statesmanship of Washington, as 
erinced In liis Farewell Address. * 

Alfrbd a. Thoxas, chiss *67,~The Puritan Commonwenlth. 

Lbmukl S. Hastinos, class 70,^Washington and Lincoln, — Heroes of the 
BcTolution of 76 and the Rebellion of '61. 

Bdwabd H. CuBBSKBt class '69,— Our Country^its Fresent and its Fu* 
tutt}. 

WAZ.TBK H. Atbss, class '66,— IndiTidual Integrity essential to aHation's 
Glory. 

BoBSBT G. McNiBCS, class '67,— Posthumous Influence. 



A connoisseur in delicate tints has kindly farored us with the latest newe 
respecting colors. The University of Mieliigan claims azure blue and roaixo 
as its distinctive badge. Nearly all the New England Colleges have chosen 
their colors or combinations; many will doubtless follow the example set by 
the young Colossus of the West Kcd, white and blue yet remaina fyt 
aome patriotic institution to adopt ; while lavender and yellow are atpres* 
«nt disputed. We may add that Dartmouth claims green. 
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We are sorry to announce tliat Prof. Brown has accc])tod the Presidency 
of Hamilton Colleprc. We liail sincerely hoped tlial nuivi} future classes 
might receive the atlvantages of his enlarged experience and sound instruc- 
tion. We, however, congratulate the members of the Senior Class, that 
they are to be led through the pleasant and Intereitiiig, but difltenlt, laby* 
liaflui of metapliy^ics hy the same discriminating and schoUirly guidance 
trhich first introduced us to the mind^enricfaing pages of Hamilton, and 
diall hid him our heartiest God-speed, when he goes forth to lus new field 
of labor. Hereafter, we sliall hare something to say in regard to bis suc- 
cessor; and take this opportunily of mentioning that all speculations among 
the newspapers at present, concerning the matter, are entirely gmtoitous. 



The terrible freshet at West Ilarttord, Vt, on the 10th of this month, 
whereby one life — lhatof a young and Lcuutiful lady was lost — and tlt0u.san.J3 
of dollars of property destroyed, will not soon bo forgotten by tlie 
people of this vicinity. Tiie scene after the overflow l)e}^gars description. 
Mr. PI. (J. l>ly, Phot()Lcrai)lKT ui Hanover, has seven views of the c Ltastro- 
plie, taken from as iiiiiuy dillerent points. Thosc wishing true and actual 
representations of dangers by ''flood and field," can obtain them by personal 
application to Mr. Bly, or by mail. The price is 75 cents for a single pic- 
ture or $4,75 for the set. Since writing the abore we learn that the bod^ 
of Miss Williamson was found on Satarday evening, tlie 28d Inst. 



We take pleasure in informing our readers that the following Alumni 
have very kindly consented to act as onr agrents, in sending "Memoranda 
Alumnoruai"' and procurinir subscriliers f)r ''The Dartmouth;" viz : Wal- 
ter Gibson,, class of '08, I^tw York; Fred Cliase, class of '00, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; B. F. Prcscott, class of oti, Concord, N. II. ; Samuel A. Math- 
er, class of '34, Cleveland, ^Oliio. We arc greatly oblip:ed to Messrs. 
Gibson, Chase and Prescott, for many valuable items in our present nam 
ber. 



. .Among the Class Day appointments at Harvard, we notice the name of 
CSharles S. Crage, of Concord, well known to our base ball friends as Ci^ 
tain of the Kearsarge B. 6. C. Mr. Gage has been the ^'multum jactatus** 
<fiineas of bis class and will appreciate our requiescat for the ro^^t of hia 
course; we congratulate lilt clas.'^ on their selection. Messrs. J. £. Leon- 
ard, Orator, and E. C. Clarke, Chief Marshal, are said to possess eminent 
abililj £or the places they are selected to fill. 



An apology seems due for our failure to ackowledge the kindness of the 
one who sent us, for publication in our first number, the poem entitled, 
'**'FiOj Years out of College." We were very glad to receire it, andcontid-* 
ared it avaluable addition to our pages* 
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"Will Joe Hoyt, c\ms of '70, aocri>L our hearty thanks for his lilt of 8id>- 
echbers. Joe procured us more tlian any three men in College. May yon 
live, Joe. to feel the lailtels of an editorship of the Magazine, you liaT^ iO 
well assisted, settling upoa jour brow— the reward will be merited. 



Our thanks ru e hereby expressed for the last numberi of tbe **Tld<e 
Couraoti" ''Xiarvard Advocate" and "Asbuij Beview." 

Corrigenda. Page 88, line 80, for **Artbur G. Holmes," read *<Arte< 

Boas L. Holmes." 

Page 39, line 5, for "G. R. S. Hubbard" read **G. S. Huhhard." 

Page 39, line 19, for ''David G. Kollins," read "Daniel G. Jiollins." 

Page 39, line 28, for "Gen. Judson Patterson," read "Gen. Joab N, P«t. 
terson." 

Page 39, line 29, for *'Geo. A. Marsdcn," read "Geo. A, Marden.** 

Page 39, line 35, for "A. S. Morrill," read "11. A. Morrill." 

Page 40, line 7, for "G. W. Merrill," read 'G. W. Morrill." 

Page 40, line 9, for "Henry J. Caldwell," read "Henry M. Caldwell,** 

Hon. Geo. P. Harah, claes '20, it V. 8. miiiiBter to .Ita]|y. 
Hob. Jonae Cmting, cUw '5)8, i6 oae of the Judges of tfao flk^reme 
iCouxt of Maine. 

Judge B. W. Bonney, cIem '24, ma eleeted one of the ^rectM-f of 
Manhattan Gas Co. 

Wm. C. Clark, Esq., class '3;?, is Attorney Gen. for M", H. 

Bev. Charlen Burnham, class '86, of Meredith YiUage, has become School 

•Commissioner of Belknap County. 

Hon. John Wentworth, class '36, has purchased ^e interest, of the Springs 
ifield. 111., owners, in the Cliicago Republican. 

A. J. Phipps, cla.ss '38, has resigned the office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools to accept the more lucrative position of Qen'i Agent of the iBt- 

jia Insurance Company, for Mass. 

Hon. James J^arxett, class '38, is one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Maine. 

Hon. Sylvester Dana, class '39, is Judge of the Police Court of Concord 
H. * 

The following Alumni are Judges of the Supreme Court of N. II.: Hon. 
George W. Ncsmith» class '20; Hon. Jonathan K. Sargent, class *40; Hon. 
Wm. H. Baitlett, class '47 ; Hon. Charles Doe, class '49. 

Hiram Orcutt, class *42, is Principal of the Glenwood Ladies' Seminary, 
WcstBiattieboro', Vt., and of the Tilden Pcuiale Seminary, West Lebanor?^ 
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Hon. 11. W. Clarke, claaa '42, has been elected Grand benior Warden of 
the Masons of Vermont. 

Rev. W. H. Lord, class 'i3, is one of Ihe Editor* of the new Congrega- 
tional paper in Vermont. 

Amos Hadley, Esq., class '44, is Beporter for the Supreme Court of N. 
H., and albo one of the Editors of the tDdependent Democrat. 

The following ministers hare heen dismissed from ^eir respective charges : 
Bev. Leonard Tenncy, dess *40, from the Chareh in Thetford, Vt., Jan. 
2d 18GG ; BeV. Charles Seccomhe, class *47, from the Church in ^t. Antho- 
ny, Minn., June Ttfi, 1866 ; Ber. Joseph C. Bodwell, dass *S8, from the 
Church in Wohurn, Mass., Aug. 8d, 18C6. 

The salary of Bct. Horati^N. Burton, class '68, pastor of the Congrega- 
gatlonal Church, in Newbuij, Vt, has been raised to $1,100. 

Ber. SjlTanus Haywaxd, class *58, contributed the article on page 882 of 
the Oct. No. of the Congregational Quarterly. 

H. N, Twomblj, dass '64, retired from the firm of Wm. H. Fogg, & Co. 
on the Ist of January last, and commenced business again at Ko. 6 Park 
Place. Mr. Twombly has given largely to his Alma Mater. 

J. D. Crehore, class '54, is a member of the firm of WiUiams & C, 
wholesale Grocers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. S. Ladd, class '55, is prnrticing Law in Colebrook, N. H. 

BCT.J. M. Chamberlain, of Grinncll, Iowa, class '55, contributed the 
axticle on page 854 of the Oct. Ko. of the Congregational Quarterly. 

"W. H. H. Allen, class '55, for s( vl ral years an army Paymaster, has re- 
eently become Judge of Probate for Suliivan C ounty, N. U. 

C. J. Gleason, class '56, is a member of the law -hrm of liedticld <fc G., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Bev. A. B. Dascomb, class contributed the article on page 388,- of the 
October No. of the Congregational Quarterly. 

Maj.-Gen. S. A. Duncan, class '58, rccenU^r Treasurer of the Boeton 
Rubber Company, is temporarUy in the serviee of the Treasury Department 
at the South. 

Col. Wheelock G. Veasey, class '69, is Beporter for the Supreme Court 

of Vermont. 

Capt. Henry B. AUierton, chws '69, who resigned his commission in con- 
sequence of wounds recelred at Qwynns Mills, in thePeninsuUr Campaign! 
i» at present practidng law in Nashua, N. H., under the firm name of Bar- 
rett & Atherton. 

Dr. Lyman B. How, class '60, practicing Physician at Manchester, who 
during the absence last fall, in Europe, of Dr. E. R. Peaslee, filled with 
rare success, the position of lecturer on Anatomy, &c., in Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School, was married, Oct. 10, 18GG, to Mrs. Mary L. Taylor, of llano- 
▼er. Tlie ceremony was performed at New Bedford, Mass., by his father, 
Bev. Moses How, who had previously in bis life, married 1,775 couples I 

Dr. M. L* Brown, class '61, C. S» D„ is in Paris pursuing his medical 
studies. 
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A8%'t Prof. Hall, class *61 , C. S. Dep*t arrived in Paris earljr ia Dec. Uflr 
expects to spend nbniu a year in Europe. 

W J. Tucker, das? '61* was ordained pastor ©f the Franklin St. Church 
Manchester. X. H., Jan. 24th, 18G7. President Smith, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege pre.aclicd tlic ordination sermon. 

G. H. Tucker, class 'Gl. is a Law Student in Manchester, N. U. 

Wm. W. Culburn, Esq., class *61, is Triacipal of Manchester Higli 
School, Manchester, N. H. 

Arthur S. Lake, class 'C2, is Principal of the Thomaston Academy, Thorn* 
Aston, Conn. 

B* E. P. Abbott, Clara '68> ii a ttndent at Aadorer Theological Semjnary. 
Edward DeForeat, class *(Si, U about to engage in bnslness, in Clerelaatfr 
Ohio. 

C. H. Eatterson, class *64, has received an apj^intmentinthelT. Y. Cat* 
torn House. Previous to hit appointment, Mr. Fstterson bad been admit- 
ted to the Bar. 

H. T. Fuller, class '04, who has been for the past three jears, Frincipal 
of the Academy in Fredonia, N. Y., has resigned his position, and is aboQt 

to enter the Theological Scminavy at Andover, Mass. 

D. M. Elliott, class '64, i? a medical student in Manchester, N. H. 

A. P, Charles, J. P. Bartlett and J. L. Foster, class 'G4, are law students 
in Manchester, N. 11. Mr. Bartlett was recently married. 

F. J. Drake, class '65, is engaged in the wholesale grocery business, at 
Nos. 9 and 11, Manchester St., Manche^tor, N. H. 

E. B. Hale, class '65, is Principal of Lawrence High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Charles A. Chase, class '65, has recently been elected Principal of Moody 
Grammar School, Loweil, Mass. 

F. A. Benton, class '05, has just been ii Jniitted to the bar. ' 
E. B. Powers, class '05, has just been aiiniitted to tlic Boston Bar. 

The following have been recently ordained ministers : \V. ¥. Harvey, clas» 
'G4, at Webster City, Iowa, Aug. 14th, 18CC ; Josiah W. Kingsbury, class 
'62, at Queecho, Vt., June S8th, 1866 ; W. W. Dow, class *61, at West 
Brookyille, Me., May 28d, 1866; Qiarles Cavemo, dtfss *64, at Lal^O Mills, 
Wis., Dec. 4th, 1866. 

W. A. Sellew, class '66^ is at present engaged hi the Iron Foandiy «t 
Gowanda, K. T. 

O. E. Chickerihg, and Levi Bodgers, class 66, was married in a few 
weeks after commencement^the former to Miss Hattie Barnes* of Man- 
chester, N. H. — the latter to Mrs. Ellen Dimick, Quecche, Vt. 

Charles £. Lane, class '66, is Principal of the Academy in Westfield, 

N. Y. 

J. II. Chapman and J. P. Neat, class '66, are connected with the "Harria 
Cloth" estaMi^hment, at "Wootrsockct, R. L 

N. P. Hunt and Henry Wbittemore, class '66, are law and medical stu- 
dents, at Manchester, N. H* 
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H. C. Ide, ValedictoriaD, clasf '06, is Ftindpal of the Academy at 8t^ 

Johnsbuiy, Vt. 

"WMderaar Otis, class *C6, is a member of the firm of «»0U8 & Son,'" 
Wholesale Produce Commission Merchants, ClcvelaTid. Ohio. 

"W, Goolcin Ilutchins, class V'.n. is (filiycnitly pursuing the study of medi' 
cine, in ITnnorcr, with Dr. A. B. C'roslty, cl;i?« '5f?. 

H. S. Sberman, class 'CG, is studying law at Mansfield, OMo. 



TTc continue the rcccrd of deaths furnished us by Dt, Chapman, of New* 

burjport, Mass. : 

1798,* Rev. James Davis, May 28, 1821, 41, at Abington, Mass. 

1808, Solomon Cumraings, M- D., Nov. 14. iSfiG, 79, Circleville, Ohio- 

1810, James Ilawkc?, — , 1828, 51, at Miiysvillc. Kv. 

.1810, Mo.ses Moody, Jan. — , 1862, New Sharon or llftllowell. Me. 

1811, Dav id Aiken Gregg, May — , 1866, 78, Derry, N. H. 
1811, Charles Lewis, Aug. 7, 1865, 80, Maiden, Mass. 

1811, Samuel Morse, Jan. 1, 1865, 80, Croytlon. X. U. 
1811 Joseph Perry, Jan. 17, 1865, 76. Kccnc,N. II. 

1812, John Bixi.v. Dec. 1!), 18':>5, 7o, Keene, N. II. 

1812, Thomas i lardy, March U, lS(j4, 79, South Berwick, Me. 

1813, Rev. Charles Johnston, Oct. 10, 1866, 77, Ovid, N. Y. 
1813, Samuel Wells, Oct 4, 18C4, 71, Northampton, Mats. 

1813, Frederick Wood, — — — , 1864, 72, Leominster, Mass. 

1814, Bev. Warren Day, May 19, 1864, 74, Kichmond, N. Y. 

1815, John I'letcher, Aug. 1862, 71, Natchez, Miss. 

Idlo, Dr. Elisha Huntington, Dec. 18, 1866, 69, LoweU, Mass. 
1815, Amos Wood, Sept. 6, 1865, 72, Fomfret, Vt. 

1817, Dr. Lyndon Arnold Smith, Dec. 15, 1865, 70, Newark, K. J. 

1818, Rev. David Choatc Proctor, Jan. 17, 18G5, 71, Frankfort, Ky« 
1818, RcT. Seneca White, Jan. 11, 1865, 70, Amherst, N. H. 

1818, Rev. Silas Wilder, Oct. 29, 1866, 77, Herkimer, K. Y. 

1819, Rev Jacob Cuniniings, June 20, 1866, 73, Exeter, X. H. 

1819, John Dwight Willard, Oct. 16, 1864, 64, Troy N. Y. 
1822, Rev. James Bates, Dec. 9, 1865, 66, Granl>y, Mass. 

1822, Dr. Benjamin Hatch Bridgman, Aug. 20, 1863, 63, Grafton, Vt 
1824, Hon. Cluirles Ilazen Peaslee, Sept. 20, 1^06, 62, St. l»aul, MittO* 

1820, Ebenezer Allen, , 180:?, 07, Riclimond, Va. 

1829, Cliarles GuiltDul Htirnhani, June 2'J, 1866, 62, Montgomery, Ala. 
1829, Joscpli Mills Gliildeii, May 7, 1865, 57, Portsmouth. Ohio. 

1829, Dr. Moses Grccnleaf Ilazeltinc, , 1863, 55, Youngstown, Ohio, 

1830, Uev. Austin Ilazen Wright, Jnn. 4, 1865,53, Orooiniali, Persia, 

1831, Dr. Benjamin Rush Palmer, July l.'i, 1S65, 52, Louisville,Ky, 

1834, James Grecnleaf, Aug 2i*, 18i;r>, 51, Cambridge, Mass. 

1835, Nafhamel Marsh, July 18, 1864, 48, New York City. 

1835, Iter. E. Bichard Tucker, Jan. 11, 1866, 50, Newburyport, Mass. 

Completed in onr next. 
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Near the eommenceincnt of his semor year, Mr* Webster was call- 
ed to movra ti&e death of a clasBinate to whom he was wannlj at^ 
tached. Daxing hie illneas, he alludes to him with great soUoitade. 
To a friend he said: *' My first object is to inquire about Simonds. 

Oh that I could be assured that he is TecoTering ! But perhaps that 
is a happiness, never to be .allowed us. Let our prajrers. ascend to- 
gether for his well-being." 

After the decease of his friend, he was invited to pronounce his 
eulogy, which Was published. In that he takes oocasion to speak in 
the hij^est tonus of the Christian character of the deceased. *^To sur- 
viving fijends," he said^ "gladdening is the reflection^ that he died» as 
he lived, a firm believer in the sublime doctrines of Christianity. * 
* ♦ Whoever knew him in life, or saw him in death, will cordially 
address this honorable testimony to his memory, — 

*He taught us how to live, and oh, too high 

The price of knowledge, taught us how to die.' " 

* 

He then ^sconrses, at length, upon the power of religion to sustain 
and console, the believer, in scenes of sorrow, persecution, and death. 
Hie thoughts aiid style of the whole eulogy are such as might have 
been expected fttm the pen of Jeremy Taylor, rather than from a 
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youth of eighteen years. After listening to the warm comincudations 
of a classmate^ he remarked, "If the funeral oration bo thought dc« 
cent, I am contented ; equal to the subject it is not. The death of 
Simonds was a theme on which the first writers ought to be proud to 
point their pens. *Hei mihi, qoalis erat 

He loved his youn^^ friends with the intensity and sincerity of wo- 
man^s affection. In Lis heart there wuh a native gentleness, wlikli 
shrunk instinctively from all rudeuesi^ to others, or thoughtless trifling 
with their feelings. 

A little incident in his college life happily illustrates this trait in 
his character. A fellow-student had a fond conceit of his own pow- 
ers as a poet. He measured his verses with a pair of dividers. The 
manuiacture of an- acrostic was qnite orighnal, and entirely mechani- 
cal. After marking the termini of the lines, he placed at the begin-' 
ning of them those words whose initial letters would make the requir- 
ed name ; and at the end words in pairs, that would rhyme with each 
other, and then filled (or stufied as the phrase was) the intermediate 
spaces. Of course, such a poet had frequent calls for public recita- 
tionfl. Mr. Webster pitied his simplicity, and,, in company with a 
friend, called on the poet, and revealed to him the true state of pub- 
lic sentiment. The deluded youth very promptly informed them that 
••they were envious of his fame, and only designed to injure him.*' 

**Nnllnm ultra verbum, ant operam Inaumebat inanem, 
Quin sine rivali seque, et lua solus amaret*" 

Mrl Webster early manifested a deep-seated avenioA to emel^^ 
oppression, and war. An extract from an essay published by him, in 

his seventeenth year, shows how early in life he entertained p acific sen- 
timents. 

*Cry h|Toc and let Blip the dogs of war !' 

"For what was man created, but to cultivate the arts of peace and 
friendship, to beam charity and benevolence on all around him, to im- 
prove his own mind by study and reflection, to serve his God with all 
the powers of his soul, and finally, when the days of his ^years are 
numbered, to bid adieu to earthly objects with a smile, to close his 
eyes on the pillow of religious hope, and nnk to repose in the bosom 
of his Maker ? Why, then, is the object of our existence unattained ? 
Why does mau leicntlesfi draw.the sword to spill the blood of man 1 
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AVhy are the fairest countries on earth desolated and depopulated with 
the raTagea of war ? Why aie the annals of the world crowded with 
the details of murder, treason, sacrilege, and crimes, that strike the 
soul with horror but to name them? Oh, corrapted natnre! Ohi 

depraved man ! Those who arc delighted with tales of bloodshed and 
^Cfitruction ^nd a rich repast in the daily accounts £:om Europe, wiiere 

'Gigantic slaughter stalks with awflil strides, 
And yengeful fury poun her copions tides/ 

Bat to the child of humanity, to the man of true benevoleiioe, it is a 
sad and painful reflection that iniquity should usurp the reign of jus* 
lioe, that the liberties and the livet^ of millions should be sacrificed to 
satiate the ambition of individuals, and that tyrants should wade 
through seaa of blood to empire and duiiiinion. War, under certain 
circumstances is proper, is just. When men take arms to burst those 
chains which have bound them iti slavery, to assert and maintain those 
privil^es, which they justly claim as natural rights, their object is no- 
ble, and we wish them success." 

The whole essay is of a like tenor; and in reading it, we are ftrced 
to exclaim, for the thousandth time, "How iforoible are ri<^ht words !'> 

From all the statesmen and patriots of the world, Mr. Webster se- 
lected Washington as his model to study and imitate. In one of his 
earliest poetic compositions, there is found a beauti^l apostrophe to 
•'the Father of his Country." 

**Ah, Washington ! tliou once didst guide the helm. 

And point each danger to our infant realm ; 

Didst show tlic gulf where Faction's tempests sweep, 

And the big tliundcrs frolic o'er the deep ; 

Through the red wave didst lead our bark, nor stood, 

Like Moses, on the other side the flood. 

Bat thou art gone — ^yes, gone— «iLd we deplore 

The mastf the' Washington, we knew before. 

But when thy spirit mounted to the tkjr, 

And scarce beneath thee left a tearlen eye — 

^ell ! what Elkha then thy mantle caught, 

Wann*d with thy Tirtue— with thy wisdom fraught?*' 

The question that interested the youthful poet has been onoe soIt* 
ed; and ve «re now prepared to repeat it, with pensive earnestness, 
orer the tomb of Webster. The recorded opinions of his early life 
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famish abundant proof of his rooted aversion to war, and bis warm 

devotion to peace. He often wrote upon political topics. The youncr 
student discoursed ably and eloquently upon those very subjects which 
afterwards called forth the mightiest energies of the peerless orator 
and statefiman. The Constitution and the Union were as dear to him 
at seTonteen as at seTenty, At the age of eighteen he wrote a politit 
eal letter to a friend, whieh was pnblished in the Dartmouth Gazette, 
from which I will copy a paragraph. 

"Internally secure, we have nothing to fear. Let Europe pour her 
embattled millions around us; let her thronged cohorts cover our 
shores from the St. Lawrence to the St. Mary's, yet United Columbia 
ahall stand unmoved ; the name of*her deceased Washington shall still 
guard the liberties of his oountiy and direct the sword of freedon} in 
tiie day of battle. Heaven grant Ithat the bonds of our federal union 
may be strengthened ; that Gkillio emissaries and G^Uie prinmples 
may be spurned from our land ; that traitors may be abashed, and 
that the stars and stripes of United Coluiuljia may wave triumphant !" 
Two years later he wrote as follows : — 'Our constitution has left, it is 
true, a wide field for the exertions of popular intrujue, while it has 
strongly fortified against executive encroachments. This is the gene- 
ral nature and construction of governments perfectly free. They 
are much better secured against tyranny thap against licentiousness. 
Yet it has been said, with as much truth as eloquence, that *the thun* 
derbolt of despotism is not more fatal to public liberty than the earth- 
quake of popular commotion.' It would be a phenomenon in history j 
it would be like a comet which appears but once in a hundred centu* 
Ties, if there should be found a government advancing to despotism by 
regular and progressive encroachment. The path of deBpc^tism leads 
through the mire and dirt of uncontrolled democracy. When this 
government falls, it v. ill owe its destruction to some adminiFt ration 
that sets out in its career with much adulation of the sovereujn people, 
much profession of economy and reform, and it will then proceed to 
prostrate the &irost institutions of government by the pretext of sav- 
ing expensct but really with the purpose of destroying constitutional 
ehecjt." 

Poetry was a fevorite; species of composition with Mr. Webster 

while in college. Besides his contributions to the press and. poetic 
^epi&tles to his friends, he often wrote in verse for public exhibitions. 
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Early in bis college ooarae, h« inote his own deolamatigns lot the 
stage^ while others were permitted to speak seleeted pieees. A dus* 

oKite of hi.s intbrms mc that he reinember.s one poetic compobition 
which he spoke, of which every Hnc ended in i-o-n. 

Mr. Webster also took a proiumeut part in the exercises of the lit- 
Ararj society of which he was a member. There existed at that time 
an intensa rlYalry between the United Fraternity " and "Social 
Friends.*' They were then secret societies, and embraced a majority 
of the members of college. The Fraternity was somewhat depressed. 
Mr. Webster became its champion, and gaye it a more elcTated posi- 
tion in the college. The records of that socRty have been mutilated, 
and the manuscript oration of Mr. Wehster, which was delivered by 
him at the time of his graduation, before the society, has been pur- 
loined by some literary thief, who oo^t to be disfranchised £rom the 
republic of letters. 

" ' *'l8 ii^testabilis ct sapor esto.** 

The records, so far as they exist, contain the following entries re- 
fipecting Mr. Webster: 

"His initiation occurred Nov. 7, 1797. 

**The society met, according to adjonmmeni, at Brother Webster's 
room, KoT. 21, 1797." 

**At the election of officers, Aug. 14, 1798, Freshman Webster was 
chosen 'Inspector of Books * ** 

**lfay 7, 1799, Sophomore' Webster was chosen 'Librarian.' " 

"Aug. 20, 1799, Messrs. Webster and J>rackett were chosen to write 
. a 'Dialogue' for exhibition at the next connnencement." 

"Oct. 15,1799, Voted to deposit in the archives of the United 
Fraternity an Oration delivered by Junior Webster." 

••Nov. 25, 1799. A voluntary oration firom Brother Webster 
closed the exerdses." 

••Dec. d, 1799. "An oration from Brother Webster opened the 
meeting.' " 

"May 27, 1800. At the choosing of officers, Junior Webster was 
♦Vice-President.' " ' 

"May 19, 1800. Junior Webster waa appointed ^Orator' for the 
ensoiDg oonunencemeni." 

••Oct. 7, 1800. An oration on (amhition,' by Brother Webster, 
completed the ezerciacs." 
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<'Ko7. 25, 1800. Daniel Wdbster was eleeted President of the 

Society." 

The entire record of Mr. Webster's senior year is loht. His labors 
during that year are said to have exceeded those of the three preced- 
ing jean. It shoald be remembered alao» that it was not the ooBtom 
of the seeretary to reeord the names of the ^akers who partieipated 
in the ezteraporaneoiis debates, which at that period were Torj fro* 
quent. Hei^ Mr. Webster was unanimonslj admitted to be faaU 
princeps; and, so fhr as the soeietj or eollege was eonoemed, it 
might with truth be gaid : 

"Unde ail mi^aB generatur ipso, 
Nee viget quidqnam aimile, aot secnndam.'* 

At a poMie exhibition of his dass, in the Sophomore year, «a poem*' 
was assigned to Mr. Webster, which he wrote and recited. Mj in^ 
fondant farther remarked, that whenever the class or society had a 
diffieolt task to be performed, it was always laid upon Webster, Wb 
ability as a writer and debater gave rise to the oiiinion that he was a 
very extensive reader. He selected his authors with great care, and 
read with fixed attention. He was, however, no literary gourmand, 
fie doTOted little time to works of fiction. His taste inclined 
him to works of history, literature, and philosophy. In 1802, he d^ 
• mibed to a friend^ his own method of reading. "So mnch as I read," 
said he, "I made my own. TVhen a half hour, or an hoar at most, had 
.expired, I closed my book and thought it all over. If there was any 
thing particularly interesting to me, either in sentiment or language, 
I endeavored to recall it and lay it up in memory, and commonly 
ooald eff<$ot my object. Then, if in debate or conyersation afterward, 
any sabject came np on which I had read something, I could talk yeiy 
easily, so Ihr as my knowledge estended, and then was yery carefiil to 
stop.** In later years, when his knowledge and experience had be* 
come more enlarged, he had no occasion to stop till the subject was 
completely exhausted. His memory, which was very retentive, 
served as his commonplace book. A coilcgo acquaintance says of him: 
'*By reading twenty, or even more pages of poetry twice over, I have 
heard him repeat their contents almost verbatim." This power of 
memory he tamed to good account, both in retaining the thon^^ of 
otters and ia fixing the rssnlti of his own refleotiona.^ Hewaa aceus- 
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tomed to arrange his thoughts for debates and declamations in his aol- 
itary raml)l<j.>5 upon the borders of neighboring brooks, angling for 
trout, or while aoouring the Burrouoding forests in quest of game, 
Hhm praetioe he continued in subsequent life. When his thoughts 
ivere once airaiiged in his mind, the bosmeM of writing was merely 
meohenical. Amnsement and studj were so strangely wedded, that 
earelesB obserrers mistook the profound thinker for a heedless trifler. 
He composed his college themes at his leisure, and larote them just be- 
fore tliej were due. Accordingly, he was often known to commence 
the writing of a public declamation after dinner, which he was ex- 
pected to speak at two o'clock the same day. In one instanoe, while 
writiDg, with open windows, a sudd^ flaw of wind took away his pa-* 
per, and it was last seen flying over the meeting-house. . He appeared 
upon the stage, notwithstanding his loss, and spoke with his usual flu^ 
eney and eloquence. 

His recreations were all manly and invigorating. He had little 
fondness for games of chance, ;iti i lltr less for noisy, convivial enter- 
tainments. He looked with ineliablo contempt upon that low jtlca.'^- 
nre which mischievous idlers derive from tlic unnoying of others, la 
his eulogy upon his deceased classmate, he bestows marked commen- 
dation upon his lofty scorn of the vile arts of eollege demagogues^ 
Sren then the yonthfid student showed the same self-respect and dig* 
nified deportment whidi he afterwards exhibited at the bar and in th0 
senate. He also praetlaed the 'same untiring industry. In 1846, he 
wrote to a friend : "I have worked for more than twelve hours a day 
for fifty years, on an average. I do not know experimentally what 
wealth is, nor how the bread of idleness tastes." These fifty years 
Woiald cover his entire college life. There can be little doubt that, 
while a student, for months together, he devoted more than twelT0 
hours a day to study. Daring his Tacations, for two winters at least* 
he taught school. Sereral of his earliest pnpils are still liTing. They 
affirm that, during the winter of 1797, he taught a school in the house 
of his uncle, William Webster, in Salisbury, for four doilars a month ; 
and that after the erection of a new school-house in the same district, 
"at Shaw*s Corner," he tauzht in 1798, for six dollars a month. One 
of his scholars still remembers that he was ''rujht smart at figures,'^ 

We must not estimate the ability of the teacher by the amount of 
Wages he reoeiTedt • It must be remembered that the oountiy wa» 
ihen sparsely settled ; the people were poory th^ soil wis wMnhdned 
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and nigged, personal labor was low, and specie was exceedingly valu- 
able. Mr. W ebstcr, after he was graduated, taught the academy at 
Fryeburg, Me., for three hundred and fifty dollars a year, and aubrait- 
ted 10 the drudgery of copying deods for the register of the county, 
during his leisure hours, to eke out his scanty support aud save Bome« 
thing to aid his brother in securing an edacation. Such was the stu- 
dent life of one whom his friends delight to call '*the foremost man of 
all this world.'* His example rebukes the indolent and disorderly 
student, while it is full of encouragement and hope to the industrious 
and faithful. It is worth more than hereditary wealth to the earnest 
and truthful scholar. 



No. 2. 

** A chiel's nmang you taMn' notes 
And, faith, he'll prent it.*' 

Our second cla&s arc those known by the names of fast men, row'uig 
men, bummers et id onine genus. These appellations possess the same 
meaning and may be, and arc, applied indiscriminately; but as tho 
term rowing men is peculiar to colleges, we shall give it the preference. 
Of the rourimff man then we proceed to speak. We shall treat him 
tenderly, "handle with care»*' for it may be that our path has some- 
time necessarily crossed hb ; it may be that our feet have sometimes 
trod his perilous track, or it may bd otherwise. If you, who scan these 
lines, are disposed to be evil-minded and vonoraoiis-tongucd, then say 
we have and let it pass; if, on the other hand, you are a large hearted 
charitable reader, then think as you will ; but if you doubt, give us 
the benefit thereof. 

This class might be separated into several divisions, such as the 
sporting, the literary, the rough and gentlemanly rowing men ; but 
for our purpose it will suffice to melt them all in one crucible, and pre- 
sent to you the ^'conglomerated aggregate," without attempting so 
delicate and minute an analysis as would over-task our powers. 

The rowe is emphatically and undeniably a character and not, es- 
sentially, a bad one. Start not, good friends, at this statement. Wcf 
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shall advance no heresy. We are true bine ourselves — one of you. 
The strawlierry mark, may be found on mr left shoulder as well as 
yours. Again we say and dare maintaiii that the rowe is notneeessa* 
lily bad ; that he has bad traUs^ ve do not prefteQdto deny; as he 
18, good and e^il, we shall essay to pauit him. The rowe is eamly, 
readily, and universally recognised by the O(^08oenti ; his walk, 
dress, manner, and talk all combine to betray him. See him on the 
way to Chapel or recitation; the quick, springing step, the neat dress 
Hometiraes faintly bordering on the shadowy domains of the birarre, 
the easy don't-care manner. To the uninitiated he would appear, the 
model man, and judging by the fair outside alone, mi^t seem the 
moral one of the College. Nor is he immoral in eyeiy sense ; for be 
it understood that we are not depietijig the swearing, expectorating,* ' 
ill-looking, fool-mouthed ruffian, but one who has great &nlts, yet k 
a gentleman withal. 

We venture to assert, then, and Ave think our experience will bear 
lis out, that the slickest coinlied, nattiest eravattcd, smoothest collar- 
ed, brightest booted men at morning serrioe are the "persons now con- 
sidered.'' For these things sufficient reasons exist. Ask a rowe and 
he may tell you why. We do not choose to disclose secrets which 
have come casnally and unsought under our notice. Ohserye the rowe 
on a summer evening ; the wefl-bmshed beaver and the unspotted 
broadcloth ; fo modest and unassuming is his demeanor ; so natural 
and unpretending is his conversation ; so (juiet is he (jenerally, that 
you would express unfeigned astonifehmout if told, that tVoui those 
lips, half concealed by the silken moustache, issued the direfiil noises 
itfhich make the <*night hideous" of a college town. 

But 'tis not in the broad glare of day you should see him ; it is 
only at night that he stands forth fully revealed ; that he flings off 
the v^il and stands forth the true rome — in propria persona ; it is only 
then that he is in his element, that he sings, dances, jokes, imbibes ; 
he is as full of quip, and Rong, and jest as ever was poor Yoriok. 
Lei a dozen rowes have a supper. Will's Tavern, with its uproarious 
assemblage of wits and literati, would not be ashamed of the compare 
iflcm, ooQld its former gufists rise—the ^'disembodied ghosts," and view 
' the revels of those upon whom their Wcve mantles have so graodUly 
faHen. 

The rowe usually plays an average game of billiards, ia a good 
hand at whist, is up to all the mystical signs and tokens of the an- 
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cient and venerable game of High Low Jack, and knows whca to- 
*call' and when to "go better" in that classical ami {-leasing ainuscment 
of draw poker. He handles the ribbons deftly and is au jaU in all 
matters pertaining to the horse, horso-y. lie is a great admirer of 
pretty women, and thinks he knows one when be sees her ; be is a 
frequenter of theaters daring vacation, and rutums to College vrith 
the entire repertoire of a minstrel trou;»e, with wiii'.li eleirant and re- 
fined productions he regales his le^s cultiviJted nnd wondering cluda- 
mates. To sum up ail his vic^^s, ho smoked, chews perhaps, drinka 
sometimes, likes fust horses and everything above the common, adores- 
ballet girls in his way, and swears by his reigning goddess. In ahorft 
he is fast and don't deny the <*son» impeachment." 
' Now it must not be assumed that he has reached this giddy height 
at one leap, by a single ciTort ; on the contrary, it ins bean a work of 
time, a gradunl ascension. A humble, ba.-hful Freshman, he enters 
College ; beyond a sly g: ii;e of billiards, or a ginss of ale, during this 
year, he rarely goes. A Sophomore, he is fond of turkey, and there^ 
fore becomes a gobbler ^ or a * 'snapper up of inconsiderate trifles," or, 
to nse a Partonism. is not particularly regardful of mmm and tw 
im. It is during this year that he takes his 6rst *'9pree usual ly at the 
winding up of Sophomore mathematics. Fortunately for him, how- 
ever, it Ls generally very **mild." But the Junior is the "year of 
all years" for the roicc. It seems as thoug'i he .seeks fo soften the as- 
perities clustering round the studies of this period, and to promote 
mental discipline as a gardener causes Lis plants to grow; the differ- 
ence is small — ^merely a nominal distinction — the gardener uses water 
while the rowing Junior — don*t. Of the rowers Senior year, we 
are yet not qualified to s^^eak as "one having authority,^ We opine, 
however, that the speed he h:is hitherto maintained begins to slacken, 
as near the terniinus of his journey ; whdhcr he ever makes a full stop, 
or continues ruuning on slow time, like a neighboring railroad, we are 
unable to say. 

Let us now "go the rounds" with a rou>e for one night. Shrink not, 
kind reader, for, even should we be asked to *<8mile," we have the op* 
tioD of refosmg, besides, our armor is of proof, ia impervions, Impente- 
trable. Will yon go? How--**afraid of being seen,*' yoa say. 

Why, there is not the least danger. We will wrap our mantles about 
as so that none can recggni^d us, and, too, we can have such a luao 
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time afterward in talking of what wc have seen and heard ; we will 
have so much to retail to our d^ar five h ; n ^ rod ; W3 will be such ac- 
ceptable callers, so vivacioas, so entertaining, so sparkling ; it is'nt 
gossip, you kmw. Ah, you'll go, then. Well, let us drop in the sa- 
loon, — this way, tli rough the door ; here we are ; a counter on one 
side a!id a tlozL'n little alcoves on the other. Now, iu our spiritual 
character, wc g'ide throu'^'i t'lj v>'ooLm) partltiou, as if it were a 
morning inist; around a dc.il tu'.»le, sis by two, we .<ce our lost sheep, 
or, more classically, our golden iiccce ; before him, (we select one of 
the party,) arc an oys?:^" :^fcw and a glass of ale, the russet colored 
October, the ncotar of licbc. Oh, ale ! ale ! under thy snowy foam, 
thy creamy covering, what another world, than our cold every-daj al- 
&ir, lies concealed! No Mussulman, ever imagined a paradise so gor- 
geous as thou canst confer u->on thy worshipper ; no dreamer ever 
dreamed a dream so bouutilul, so CYer-C'h<'.u.::;in;;. so endlessly Viii viiig, 
so en?hanting, so like a fairy tale or a.i Orionuil poem, but in thee 
can be found its counterpart. From thy aureate body flash rays 
more radiant, beams vnoro dazzliiig thnri ever gleamed from pol- 
ished diamond or glowing ruby. Thou hast an eternal blush like that 
mantling a young girl's cheek, but which never ^dcs, or dims with 
age, or tampers with the tints of art; thy carnation is undying, thy 
glow immortal. Peering into thy amber depths, before me flit images 
more aerial and fantastic than were ever foiinod by the rieh-hucd Kal- 
eidoscope, or the play of sunbeams on the leaves of Autumn. Sounds, 
•I hear, more tuneful than the reeds of Pan, or the spring-time birds ; 
sweeter than the swelling notes of some skilled songstress, or even the 

bells of Shantlon, 

Which sound so i^rand on 
The pleasant waters of thv.; river Loe." 

With this he declares himself "as dry as a fish," and, as if by magic, 
the contents of the goblet vanish in a twinkling. "All this," mur- 
mur we to our attendant, "for one dime or more, depending on your 
calibre." To one glass another quickly succeeds. The eyes of the 
roioe sparkle and glitter like a dew drop in the sun, his lips quiver 
with half-suppressed fan, and the song, and jest, and pun, go merril/ 
round. Asked for a toast be gives — 

To her whoso eyes brightly lumlnOUSt 
, Ezpressive as the twins of Leda." 
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Bj this time 'tis ten by "Shrew >]>ury Clock ;" a proposal of ad« 
joumment to a room is readily aeoeded to, go with a bucket of ale as 
cwnpagncm du voifage, he trudges gailj off. We, of course, follow. 
Arrived at our destination, all the glasses and mugs, cracked and- 
whole, are at once, pressed into service. Song follows ale, and ale 
trends quic kly on song's retreating footstdpg. The fun crows fast and 
furious. Now can be heard old-fashioned stave and ntiindc!a\ . c ju[;- 
lets from poets coeval with the conquest, odes from Auacreon, or at 
least from Moore ; snatches from songs long since buried beneath the 
rubbish of ages, and extracts from modern devotees of Bacchus. Ask- 
ed why he drinks, he replies with a sorrowful shake of the head— » 

*'My inu8c, too, when lier wing is dry, 

No frolic flights will take. 
Bill round the bowl will dip and fly, 

Like swiillows 'h<jut a lake. 
If tlicn, my amse must liave Iter share 

Before she'll bless her swain. 
Then isn't that a reasou fair 

To All my glass again. 

He next evinces his contempt for the cap-setting of some artful fem- 
inine — ^ 

*^ 'Tis true thou art handsome and tender. 

But when you can catch me again, 
At last night on a desperate hender. 

Then Til submit to thy chain." 

As the ale begins to mount upward to the ''pale dome where thought 
like a king sits enthroned," the claims of friendship seem to call for-* 

'•]>ut ht fore I go, Tom !\Toore, 
Here's a double hcaltli to tliee." 

By tliis time tilt: annouiiceuieiit is nuiat: LiiaL the '-ale is out." Tho 
effect is immediately seen in yawns and other imlieations of extreme 
weariness and lassitude. No metaphor is worthy of place here to de- 
scribe the sleeping stillness af^cr the waking noise, except that used 
in a far different scene, when the *'silence which ensued was like the 
deep slumber of all nature after a furious thunder storm." 

But our Tcwe is not thus to be balked, so by shaking and pulling he 
at length arouses his comrades. Together then they sally forth* into 
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tho opeu air. The winds of bciivcn excite their vocal powers, and they 
raise "Old Dog Tray", varying the us«ual chorus by no very laudatory 
commendations of that faithful caoinc'rf descent. ' Annie Laurie" is 
not permitted to rest under her native heather, and '^Fairy Belle" ia 
keptearolling to the streams until she retires, suffering with an inflam« 
mation of the mucous membrane of her fauces. Becoming, however, 
♦ juiekly tired of a road which is ju8t the nght length, but entirely too 
iiairow, our hero leads his IjaeL-liauaiiaus to the nearest room — then 
woe to tho occupant thereol", ruthlessly torn from his couch, and ini- 
peraiively ordered to ''lamp the light," he can but obey and must stand, 
shivering by, while the revellers search his room for sardines, crack* 
ers, or any «*eats" which may happen to be hidden there. 

But ail things must end. Disappointed in their search, our rawei 
depart leaving behind them traces vivid ; for broken chairs and Imitg* 
€9, overturned tables and spittoons, are inevitable marks of a room 
once honored by their presence. 

Winding up the orgie with "IJe's a jolly good fellow," and a part- 
ing cheer for the good things which "lie upon the knees of the Gods," 
the party separate. Our rowe plods across the common, to or from 
the "buildings,'* as the case may be, happy if he escape a swelled note 
or a black eye. ^ Arrived at his own *<den" and wondering what eauld 
affect the stairs so, he deliberately proceeds to hang his garments on 
the floor, and to make desperate efforts at the bed as it comes round, 
telling it to hohl on for he'll be with it in a moment; this process of 
course confuses his ideas and immediately, he begins to practically ex- 
emplify the story of the whale, after which, much relieved, he success- 
fully retires and soon lapses into (from his own account) very unpleas- 
ant dreams. 

*So far have we accorapaoied him. Bid space permit, we would vis- 
it him in the mom and hear his comments, freed from all unnatural 

excitement, upon tho amber ale. Tiu- "creamy covering*' he vrould 
now call scum from some tnri»id IVog {)oiid ; the "snowy foam," dirty 
soap suds; the "gorgeous paradise" is a mouth like a heated oven ; 
the dream is a "fairy tale," wherein the elves convert the head of the 
unfortunate into a goblin saw-mill ; the rays from the "aureate body" 
are beautifully red and dazzling, as proved by the watery eyes and the 
carbuncles so copious; the <*immortal glow" is the brilliantly painted 
nose, and the "tuneful sounds" resemble more, the grating of runners 
upon gravel or the filing of a saw, than the rare melody of music. 
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Id olass tke rcwe is wholly out of place, can noTer l»e depended np- 
«n ; sometimes reciting well bat oftener, '^flunking his attitudes are 
well expressed hj the slang phrase of *0ylng round loose neglecting 
his lessons outside, he is compelled to use the broad back of hie neigh- 

bor as a screen, behind which to cram, Fafe from the Professor's 
watchial eye. Entcriiic^ the recitation room with a heavy henrt and 
an empij head and undergping a ''borous" hour, he departs with a 
gladsome heaH and the same vacuilas capitis. It should bo readily 
inferred, therefore, that his standing is Terjr low, and this is generallj 
the case, as his part at Commencement is usually that of a respectful 
listener. 

Our lengthy sketch muirt now end. We feci a little sad as we part 
from our rowe Under dirferent iurmcnces ho would 4iave been a bet- 
ter man, for his errors arc rather of the head than the heart; his 
vices arc not those of calculation but arise IVom the p'cnerous spirit of 
hearty good-fellowship and love to his fellows. The love of social 
pleasure is the cause of all his short*comingR, (to use no harsher term;) 
and, dAinga great deal of evil, at the same time, he means none. Yet 
we cannot excuse, though we may palliate, his vices, for these reasons; 
they are as much a sin as though coolly premeditated, and their result 
is inevitably the same. Should ono oi those, whom our pen has feebly 
attempted to portray, see these lines, let him accept a friendly warn- 
ing. We write no tale followed by an idle moral, but before him we 
jee a black abyss, a yawning guli^ a hell. 

♦ » , 

I. 

fair Mount, in sharpest outline showing, 

Athwart the clear, blue, wintry sky, * 
As long I gaze with moistened eye, 
How weird tlie fancies thickly growing, 
What scenes, long past, are flitting by I 

11. 

Again, with childhood's ken, I'm marking 

Thy star-crowned peak, thy evergreen, 

Thy summer ^arb, thy snowy sheen ; 
Again, with childliood's ears, I'm harking 

To winds that rise tliy cliffs atween. 
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III. 

Again-^a college boy — I'm glancing 
Adown the vale thou watcliest well ; 
Old hopes anew my bosom swell- 
Fair castles aiiy readvanclpg, 
Called np 9^ by tlie olden spelL 

But how, like mists that morning brought thee^ 

Tliosp baseless fabrics vanisliud soon ; 
And now, at uum hood's sober nuon. 
The gulden lesson thou liast taught me, 
I deem a truer, richer boon. 

V. 

Old friends are in the ralley sleeping, 
That by me stood to look on thee ; 
And youthful years how swift they flee » 

Her solemn ward is memory keeping 
O'er things that were — bnt may not be.^ 

TI. 

But thou, symbolic, still uprising, 
Speakest of good that lives for aye. 
And truth of an eternal day ; 

Of good, all real joy comprising— 
A glory fading not away. ^ 

TII. 

So, as from day to day I view thee^ 
I count earth's shadows lighter still ; 
And, with an hnmble, chastened will. 

To God's own Mount uplooking through thecr 
Immortal hopes my spirit tlirill.- 



Dartmouth College, Feb. 16, 1867. 
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Whe^i is a gallage? 

No. 8. 

A more prevalent and pernicious error is that which opens our col- 
lies for the admission of young men, of whaterer aim, taste and tal- 
ent. The advocates of this opinion, adapting the course of collegiate 
training to the popular wish, reducing its dimensions witbin the com' 

pass of an average grasp, and arranginir it, as they suppose, on the 
principle of the highest public utility, would divest it of much that 
has heretofore been deeuu'J essential to a liberal education ; would 
destroy its unity, limit its range, terminate its eciuipollency upon the 
faculties, and, in short, convert the whole sj^stem into an assemblage 
of heterogeneous departments, — momtrum karrendumt — undique col^ 
latis mernMs, . Abandoning all broad and noble views of human oql- 
tnre; overlooking the fact that nothing but a symmetrical develop^ 
ment of the intellect can enable any one power to exhibit its highest 
energy ; ignorant of "our being's end and aim," and the lofty fiatiS' 
faction attendant upon genuine scholarship ; forgetting that 

"Order is Heaven's first law, and this confessed. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest;" 

and losing sight of that obligation to superior service incumbent on 
those whom Ood has honored with superior endowments ; — ^they treat 

mail as a mere earthling, created to moil and drudge in some ])altry 
segment of the jireat* circle of life ; and would therefore makf his 
highest education a direct and rigid preparative for the particular bus- 
iness in which he must spend his days. Some, it is to he feared, with 
a yet more contracted and despicable view, value art, science and lit- 
erature, only as they can be rendered subservient to that chief end of 
most men, — mone^'traJnng ; and would subject our schools, colleges 
and universities, as they have already yielded themselTeSy to the domin* 
ion of Mammon. 

Hence arise all manner of short cuts to knowledge, patent republi- 
can roads to leurniug, mental-labor-saving machines, colleges made 
easy* popularized universities ; until wisdom is simplified to silliness. 
Hence our classical departments, scientific departments, our depart- 
aents of literature and the arts, dvil eogineering depaitmeiits, and 
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materia) perused by the reading public. This is a very serious mat- 
ter, when it is considered that nearly all that ioformation which is so 
valuable and indispensable, and most of that mental discipline, with- 
out which, the dividing line between brutal instinct -and human intel- 
lect becomes well niih indissernible, are seeared to us throosrh read- 
ing. Yet this morbid taste for (iction, mocks at both knowlodite and 
discipline, for it turns its back on the soiirfcs of the ono and the aux- 
iliaries of the other, by negiecting alike history and poetry, meta- 
phj'sics and theology, science and philosophy. Of course, no one is 
fool-hardy enough to assert that all novels are useless, and all nov- 
el-reading injurious. It is freely admitted that there^ are some 
novels which are really deserving of attention and which every one 
sht^uld read. We should as soon think of ostracizinnr the works of 
Gibbon and flume as those of Scott, Dickens and Uulwer. But the 
really meritorious writcn-s of this latter class may be cou;ited on one's 
fingers — literally on one's liugersj and if the productions of a!! tho 
rest could bo somehow placed irrecoverably below the ^^^otsdam for- 
mation," or piled together in one huge bonfire, whoso ashes would be 
blown to the ends of the earth, the world would bo the better, botk 
morally and intellectually. 

With those wlio read an occasional novel durincT the intervals of 
severe study, or the v.'eai ines.s of convaleseenee, we find not the slight- 
est fault. Indeed that seems to be the most proper way to read such 
things. It is that large class iu all communities, nine tenths of 
whose entire reading is made up of the mere froth and bubbles of the 
human brain, that we wish to include within the scope of this article ; 
those who select books which appeal merely to a disordered fancy ahd 
morbid imagination, calculated to entertain only for the moment — ^and 
to satisfy only the capricious whims and unstable fancies of the pass- 
ing hour, with no reference to pcrmaueut advuutatje and sound intel- 
lectual growth. 

There are several reasons why we would shun as we do the deadly 
viper, all such books, and why we think others should sbun them. 
First, the world, through the increasing fitcilities for publication, is so 
flooded with books of every description, that during our little lives, 
even with the utmost diligence, we can read but a very small se ection 
of the best volumes; so there is no time whatever for that most vapid^ 
inane and profitless of ail human productions — a second or third rate 
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noTel. The more one reads of what is worthless, the tess tinfe there 
is for what is substiintial. hat folly iftbre al>sard, what stupidity 
and short-elghtcdness more complete, than to sort out of all literatnre 

the chaff, the dry husks, and linger on the borders of mental starva- 
tion, ^vhile the clear, Bhining wheat is rotting under one's Tery feet, 
from sheer profusion ! 

Says that most sagacious observer and clear thinker, John Buskin, 
on this very subject : "t>o you know if you read this, that you can- 
not read tliat — ^that what ypu lose to<day, yott cannot gain tomorrow ? 
Will you fo and gossip) with your iiouse-maid, or your sta])le-boj, 
when you may tall with <)ueens and lings ?" If there is anything 
of tkis nature which calls for deepest commiseration, it is to see one 
exhausting the energies of a brain, naturally clear, in the frivolous, 
bootless, childish task of cheap novel-reading ; frittering away the 
golden, priceless hours, in scanning the barren pages of some George 
Augustus Sala, or Miss Braddon, or the * 'Author of Bast Lynn;*' 
peering through the mud to find some insignifioant, scraggy pebble, 
while holding all the time, the key which unlocks treasures, whoile 
richness and immensity, neither gold of Ophir nor mines of Brasillaii 
diamonds can even illustrate. This is bad enough in the case of the. 
illiterate, but to see the educated and those seeking education thus en- 
gaged, is soul-sickening. i!^or is this some imaginary practice. There 
are, we regret to say, students about this college not a few, who, day 
after day firom year to year, visit ihe libraries and go back to ih/^ 
rooms loaded down with a ponderous collection of superannuated, 
magasine stories, and the poor, senseless triyiAlities of some Wilkie 
Collins, Sylvanus Cobb, Mrs. Southworth, Tom te3odle8, Stephen Shal- 
lowbi uins and Jupiter knows what not ; then cheat themselves of sleep 
while their shrivelling, di'ooping souls plead in vain for something on 
which to feed besides such effeminate, mental hash. They pass by 
with unpardonable indifference the rich, life-givinff pagjes of Bacon, 
Sir Thomias Browne, Milton, Addison, Swift and Coleridge, look iri^k 
silent cont^pt on thit im^KMSong a^rray of histoids; whic& silpport 
witih eoluinnar dignity tihe east^ wall of libe **iT6Xeit&" and <<dodaliir,'' 
and shamefully turn their backs on that imperishable column of Brit- 
ish essayists, including Lord Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, Sidney Smith, 
Christopher North, Carlylc, Alison, Talfourd and De Qmncey,any one 
of whose Yolumos contains more of noble thought, solid merit, grand 
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our ijEJogUali ^ojpartmeiijts, where Tmivefflitj-meii, (Heaven save the 

msixk ij — ^iituree leet high, and mne years old, stndy grammar, geogra* 

phj', arithuictic, ;*eading and penmanship I And that no bee, not even 
a di'jiie, may be left unprovided with an appropriate honey-spot, ia 
addition to ull these provisions, a special class of university students, 
xoy' is^/^is are suffered to roam at large through aU mfumer of de- 
parUDC^ts, brpwsipg hsm .Ijlhere, like Btjraj ealves, i^on the BproutB 
and twig^ of literature. 

All ajstem and nnity are tiins sabverted. Tlie ^onera^ principle 
adopted is simply this ; let every young man select for himself, or let 
his pai l Mitg select for him, those bruLchcs of titudj that suit his taste» 
his genius, or his anticipated pursuit^;. Has not ^ven a Qlapio ^oet 
t%ii|^tu3 tiu^t AO other studies caiU^xoiit jupi^ 

Tu nihil invita dices facietve Minervcu 

Or if there.mnst be soqie degree qf s} . tcm, let the old cnrriculuqi be 
.broken up into as many distinct curricula, as the varied interests, in- 
clinations and employ ments of the people may require. Why iitretch 
every youth upon the bed of Procrustes ? Of what avail is Latin, 
ja^^ ,0fie, to a ^qacr ? Does not a modern Farmer's Magazine con* 
.tW-moxe .valuable agricpltond information than the united .^oika of 
Vmko, .Oaloinella and Yirn^ 1 Can joa cure a back -woods fever 
with a prescripfion ont of Galen, or Hippoeratesj? asks an embryo med* 
icine-man. Can Greek set a leg? No. Or an arm ? No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound ? No. Greek hath no skill in surgery- 
then? No. What is Greek? Words. What is in those words? Air. 
^Oioroforc JL'U jipAo ^ \i, ,ijtx^ h fk jmcQ ,^utQ|Leon; and so enda 
<||^tcchisni. 

.*^WjB.thpught,'',innrmi|r a h)in4red, — •^e^thou^t that Hebrew had 
eease^ with the j^osaic dispeps^tion! — yfe intend ^to be merchai|t8» 

lawyers, mechanics, politicians, ministers, shout a thousand ;—»how 
can geoiJioU-j , ourvcj iug, navigation, the calculus, or astronomy, prof- 
it us ? A section of land is worth more to a Western man than all 
.the C9flic.fi<ec|ioAS ever di^purscd of. .^^e, aye, exclaim a (jlifiue of 
^lefo^fmers. Awaj with ^our ./^Iver^ray sciences, jr^ip: farrago of an- 
tiquated scholasticism, your miisty metaphysics, your tread^mill of old 
^^jrism ; .gi^^e qs something ^modern, practical, ^usefaL Bur^ Latin 
.\fi.ibfi {>0)Vip pf popery ; Gmk in the ip^ve Christianity ; and He- 
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lirew in the whal6*8 beily. SubBtitute modern politics for ancient his* 
tory, the art of wealth for the art of poetry, the probleme of aocial 
life for the problems of Euclid, phrenology for psychology, manifest 
destiny for moral philosophy, for calculus the calculation of the area 

of frccLloiii liv ihu iron rule of dcmocrative expiinsiveness. the types 
of maokiiid for th6 types of Mosc?, the revelations of Poiighkeepsie 
Davis, ^liss Fox and Senator Talmadge for the old prophets and 
apostles ; and so train up the rudng generation in the nurture and ad- 
monition of Young America ! 

I have purposely grouped together the Tarious opponents of the efl« 
tablished system of collegiate education, and have presented even the 
most ultra views ; views which I know to bo abhorrent to many of our 
educational reformers ; not for the sake of caricaturing the wlmle 
body, nor of charging upon all the excesses of a few ; but because in 
this way only can the whole aspect nnd force of that opposition be as* 
oertained ; because the fundamental doctrine of all parties to that op* 
position is identical, — to wit, that in our college training the apostolio 
maxim should be reversed, that our students should not walk by the 
same rule, mind the same thing ; and chiefly, because the correction 
of all these ciTOiieous theories in one nnd the same, namely a simple 
recurrence to the first principles of human nature and human society. 

Aesolthus. 

At the risk of running directly against the prcililcr-f ionii and opin- 
ions of many, for whose judgiucnt and taste, in general, great respect 
18 entertained, and of incurrin^^ the avertel face and frowning brow 
of some of the better part of humanity, we undertake, catididly and 
^deliberately, to enter an emphatie protest against the wholesale pat. 
rona^o of novels, by nearly all classes at the present time. Under 
the head of novels, by implication, if not technically, may be included 
all that tra-hy, futitious, fli;)}j!int, unsatisfying, niirtd-dissipating lite- 
rature, which the modern, Minerva Press, like the dragon of the Ap- 
ocalypse, is vomiting forth. 

It IS doubtless within the limits of truth to say, that novels, frothy 
vomaniiM aad dwap, magazine vapor constitate wveik-eightbs of tho 
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that be had read all m the College Library, to boot ; for be oould nol 
speak ten miaatefl on any question, in a connected and logical manner^ 
▼iib a month's preparation. His orations were wordt;d \ ery prettily, 

but one would be as -afb in offering a hundred dollars for the discove- 
ry of an idea in one of them, as would our excellent Professor of 
Geology in giving the same sum for the finding of a fossil in the for- 
mation of the Connecticut Valley. If any cause, demanding argu- 
ment, reason, common sense, were in danger and needed a champion, 
this individaal would be the very last we would select to uphold it. 
But if some romantic, boarding-school Miss were pining away in lone- 
liness for lack of some "hifalutiii " sentimental conversationist, who 
could pour forth by the hour, one iuees.sant flow of delicious nihilisras 
and charming effeminacies, one who was perfect death on **the weath- 
er," then we should have dispatched our friend on the first train. We 
think bis mind was naturally bright and quick, but his constant dwell- 
ing amid scenes of fictitious unreality, where passion and emotion are 
ever appealed to and reason and judgment are at' a discount, his entire 
mental training, so far as reading went, bad been carried on so long 
under circumstances whose sole tendency is fo check and retitrain men- 
tal activity, that his intellect had become dwarfed and euervated. But 
we have said that such reading vitiates the taste for meritorious books. 
Boos this need proof ? One has only to look around him. Who ever 
knew a great novel-reader to be a great reader of history, or a great 
reader of history to be a great novel-reader? The two do not cohere. 
If the novel-reader ever does read history, is it not because he knows 
he ought to, rather than because he likes it? We have in mind seve- 
ral persons wlio read nothing but novels, and who hate the very sight 
and sound of history. They can't even endure a good novel. 'Tis too 
heavv — not excitement enounjh in it. 

Tney have clung to novels so long that the very idea of a history, or a 
good biography, or a volume of essays, is distasteful and even terri- 
ble ; and we presume they would consider it a very severe puniah^ 
ment if required to read through, thoroughly and carefully, some sub- 
btantiul, well written history. And so effeminate does the mind be- 
come at last, that nothing but stor es is interesting; and even these 
must be of the most thridiog and sensational character. Yoiume af- 
ter volume is devoured, no part of the mind being exercised except 
the emotional, which becomes wmatorally aotiye, uid the result to the 
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intellect is what might be expected — enervation and complete vacuity. 
If one picks up novel ioi relaxation or Cintertainraent, after the mind 
has been severely taxed by sterner things, it may do, though even 
hexe f,i fro^ild tfos^ i^ffl^t)h.\n|; leas etkerial fieiNQ th» pur. 
' pose. 

iPe Quiqoey, 19 lu« cJiar^njiBg tn^ ^^lati^iiotLTe way, icills how m 
XMie .O0Qaq|qi(i, after being greatly ejqhjtuBted by .that severest of a^l 
gtudies, German metaphy^icg, ,he hung delighted on the pages of a 
new work wiiii li accidciiiaily fell irito his hands, viz : Kicardo's 
political Jicuiiuiiiy. One would tliink it something comparatively 
jUght ao^.^^y- ^ noted English Jils^yist, ^iU living, ^hom we 
4Mll0ldQr peooad.f^ily to Macaulay, and iu some respects his superior, 
,(W0 jre^ 4o Abe i^uthikr (jf '*Xbe CihiiBtiaa Xiife, ^ooi|il ai|(l Xn^md- 
:iuil/*J in ipepiking ,nf ;ih6 fB/aie v^orjc, aays, — ^**9atler f^nd Edwards 
W'l)j3ko^eai)^ 4r|iwi^g-room authors, yet.the.penual of their works 
seems to us tp approach the nature of an intellectua! recreation, com- 
pared with that of this book of Kicardo'g. We CQi\sider it that vol- 
ume which, of all we know, requires tlie liighest tension and eflbrt of 
ipteli^t," X^t }De Quincey .took it up for recreation, which shows 
that recreation poed,i^qt necessarily |}e,of a trivial nature* A change 

all itiat.ia .q^qesmry. It is qmte amusing .to hear .soip0» who de- ■ 
»TQte.i9P jnueh attQntipn ^),pqve^, urge a3 a reason that .they wiBh to 
;be'beoeQt^(l by the style. The suspicion at onoe arises that their con- 
IKJiences are ill at e»»se over such a profuse waste of time. If one 
novel-reader in ten, ever looked at the style there might be mure 
fprce iu the reason. And even then if one wishes to stu(>y style, what 
.novelist offers a comparison, in beauty of diction, in power and majes- 
fty, jn melody and vcrsatility.of expression, to Pj^escott, or Macaulay, 
or Bolingbrokoi or Addison, or Swift, though we ret^^ilj grant that 
JBulwer ai^fl Soptt ^re by .no ipeana to be despise^ ftY^p. in po^nt of 
»^|e. 

Want of space forbids us to dwell at length on a third reason which 
might be urged with peculiar force against incessant novel-reading. 
It is ti^e deleterious and deteriorating inlluence upon our national lite- 
.rature. Authors write to be read, and there will hence be a supply 
of that for w)iich. there is the greatest demand- If the r^ing pub' 
,lio (demand a literature that is light, airy, sensational and temporary, 
Uk prf^^oe :tp:that ^hich is^r^, .vigorous iipfl ii^mortal, thep 
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ideas and iDtellectual pabitlam, than the eombiried Tolniftefl ol ftU the 
novels tfiat bav^ been piiblislied ht the Iftt ^^rs. 

It is a fact of ominous significance that nine-tenths of all the books 
in our Libraries, which, on account of constant w^n^e. Kave from time 
to time, to be revamped with new coTers, are not the standard worka 
iti history, poetry, biography, philosophy, crittcistn, iild general lite- 
rature, but nOTels, and the poor, paltry biies &t ihilli 

Now the righi df any one to read what book tto i^ldiiM, zh liis Uih^ 
liberty and pnrenH of happiness, so fir as nrb eoneernled, is nbt 
for a moment called in question. So let oar undismayed novel-reader 
keep his temper and not acca?e us of wishing to take aWay his right 
of habeas corpus, nor of meddling in his domestic afiaira. Let him 
take the wings of the morning and fleo to the uttermost partt of the 
sea, and read a copy of Mrs. OliphanVs latest, on the Way^ if k9 
ctiooses. His right thereto shall not be eortailed oiie jot by ns. We, 
howerer, oh the other hand, must not be defraiided of the liberty isf 
speech andof ihe press, and of mildly suggesting, as we haVid attempt- 
ed to do, the supreme foolishness of preferring the swine*9 husks to 
the fatted calf; the unstable, unavailing shadow, to the satisfyingt 
eternal sub.stancc. The fact is, our reading is limited, aqd there comes 
inevitably ti choice between Marian Harland and >Irs. Browning; be- 
tween Charles Eeade with his eontemptible Griffith Gaunt^ and Ma- 
canlay With his matchless essays, his stirring *'Lays" and his imtboi^ 
tal history ; between worthless newspaper and poor magazine literal 
tore, and the magnificent pages of the •^Edinburgh," the "Spectator,** 
and the "Rambler in short, between the puny Lilliputs who mount 
their little dunce-blocks and speak forth their impotent common-plaeesi 
and the 'great immortals who sit upon l^irnassua and indite those pro- 
found and mind-searching volumes which give impetus to human 
tiiionght and mental growth, and redound to the glory of the human in* 
telteet Md its wondrous Maker. 

But DiIb brings us to our second reason for Atinniihg novelf^ vis : 
such reading almost invariably destroys a taste attd a love for books 
of jr^^uiue worth, and enfeebles the mental energies instead of disci- 
piiuiDg and strengthening them. Why does any one read at all? 
For mere amnsement — '<to kill time ?" He who reads thus is un- 
iroi^y to have a book. Does not reading have, %t leMt, tw6 ikm 
olj^cts — ^iiiisti^ctiolk, or inibrma^on and ditidpHiie? Add ddes not 
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the kind of reading to which wc refer totally defeat both these 
obj(?cts? The more novels, the less history, the less philosophy, the 
fewer essays, the less sterling biography. If one had diligently read 
all the novels that have been published during the last ten years, kow 
maok wiser would he be than now ? As for mental discigliae, novel- 
reading is its most &tal foe. It leaves the mind in a state of abject pas* 
sivitj. It is the yerj thing to break down all diseipline, all mental acu*> 
men and healthy hitenectual development. Certainly. Sir William 
Hamilton is valid autliority on this point. He says "self-activity is 
the indispensable conrlition to im;)roveincnt ; and the most im- 
proving books are precisely those which most excite the reader to un- 
derstand the author, to supply what he has omitted, und to canvass his 
jaots and reasonings; to read passively, to learn — ^is, in reality, not to 
learn at all." 

Take the students in this college, those that are here and those that 

have been here for the last five years. Recall them — analyze them» 
Draw a line through every class. Put on one side, the rer.ding men 
who abstain chiefly from novels and other trash, whose predominant 
reading is of a higher order, and you have the sharpest and most vig- 
orous intellect| in the class. Put on the other side of the line, those 
who gulp down novels, sensational stories, and fifth-rate poetry, and 
miscellany, and you have the "goats," — the mental imbeciles — the 
dull-heads — the men who crawl through college and who will crawl 
through life, like the worm whose little track is discerned only by the 
microscope, and whose pace you have to squint by a tree to perceive. 
If any one wishes to change from one side of the line to the other, he 
has only to change the books he reads and he can cross over without a 
passport. Select any student, or any other person. Find out what 
he reads, you find out his character, intellectually. Or the reverse, 
find out the nature of his intellect, you can judge pretty accurately his 
course of reading. There is here and there an honorable exception, 
we admit, but our observation confirms the general truthfulness of 
the principle. If you find a person, flat, silly, disconnected, sentimen- 
tal, you find, in nine cases out of ten, a gormandizer of third olasa 
novels, — that is, if the person reads at ail. 

A studenti who graduated here two or three years since, told us 
that he had read nearly every novel in the Frater and Social Libra- 
ries* We should have spspeeted as muoh, if he had not told ns, and 
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the former kind of books will bo mulliplied, and tke laticr will be few, 
which seems to be the case at present. The Atlantic Monthly^ 
conducted i^y perhaps the ablest corps of living magazine writers, must 
meet this demand and consame its pages from time to time with a lot of 
trifling stories. The only way to elevate the standard of our Amer- 
ican literature, and make it potent and enduring is to elevate the 
taste of the reading public, which can never be done while the great 
majority prefer such empty, volatile, ephemeral writers as N. P. Wil- 
lis, Edmund Kirke, Gail Hamilton and Mrs. Ann S. Stevens, to the , 
neglect of Pxcscott, Motley, Tuckorman, Whittier, Dmexson an4 
Whipple. 

#», 

It was albont two years ago that Congress passed an aet, granting to 
the several States, in proportion to their population, sections of pub- 
lic land for the establishment of agricultural colleges : possession of 

these grants subject to acceptance of them, by the State Legislatures, 
upon a few prescribed conditi()ns. New Hampshire has lulfilled the 
conditions, received the land, (about 1)5000 acres, ei)uivalent to as 
mnny dollars,) and connected the imititution with Darttuoutii College.' 
The next step nec^essary is the appointment of Professors, and selec- 
tion of a. course of study ; then stjidents may be receiTf^d. 

But the question presents itself, What in the world is an Agricul- 
tural College ? Can any collegiate course in "Agriculture and the 
the Mechanic Arts," be agreed upon, which shall be practical iiud sup- 
ply existing' wants in New Hampshire among the ^ industrial classes," 
for such are the persons whom the Congressional enactment expressly 
designs to benefit. Now we claim as full a right as any one to the 
above appellative ; that the occupations of the scholar, the teacher, the 
profei»ional or business man, are entitled to be called industrial : al- 
though it was clearly the intent of the framers of the bill, to desig- 
nate those who gain a sustenance by manual as opposed to mental la- 
bor. 

Before any important work is entered upon, it is essential to have 
AH object ; the less vague and disputed this Is, the greater are tiho 
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probabilities of success or advancement. What is the object of air 
Agricnltoral Oollege 7 To train yoimg men to till the soil 7 That 
* were better done on a &rm. By experiment to adyance the science 

of Agriculture, pursuing it into it« various ramifications of Vege- 
table Physiology, organic Chemistry aud Geology; to classify and ex- 
plain the results of observation and thus popularize the acquired 
knowledge ? That can be done only by the agronomist, the scholar of 
accurate knowledge, close power of observation, wide and liberal cul- 
. tnre, aoqnired by years of patient discipliae and toil. It is a propo- 
sition to which assent may be safely given, that no man of collegiato 
education will willingly consent to manual labor on a farm, and that 
no number of men who gain a livelihood by iiiauual labor on u farm, 
expectinn: to remain there, will alibrd a college education. 

But admitting that a school, for such a purpose as that under dis- / 
cussion, is a desideratum with us, the next step in the process of its 
organisation is the selection of a curriculum : this is as important a part 
in the establishment of a college, as the bell»mou8e was in the plans 
of that general assembly of rodents, told in fable ; or as the rabbit in 
in the- old lady's receipt. We have had the curiosity to note as far 
as possible iu what mauuer tlie ditrcrciit States have disposed of this 
gratuity. Connecticut promptly gave her few sections to the Scien- 
tific School of Yale : Rhode Island likewise to an institution in her 
#wn borders, we believe. Vermont has connected hers with the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, at Burlington. 

la most of the Western States, the subject is in that state of ad- 
vancement which oflEers occasion for country members of the Legisla- 
tures to deliver iliemselves of "buncombe" speeches on the dignity of 
labor and education in the abstract. New York has with her funds 
endowed Cornell University; Mr. Cornell donating $500,000 to pro- 
vide for the purchase of grounds and the erection of suitable build- 
ings. We have had, through the press, many commendations of the 
horticultural and architectural plans adopted by the trustees. .Build- 
ings, lecture-rooms, gardens, grounds, to be adorned by every embel- 
lishment of art; not one word on the course of study to be pursued in 
such an institution. What would be thought of him who should title, 
motto, bind and emboss a volume, and then set himself to consider 
what he should put in it ? There is scarcely one educator of emi- 
nence in our land, who will agree with another in determining a cur- 
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riculum for an agricoltaral college. Nor ehonld snoli perplexity ore* 
ate surprise. A coarse of training, in the higher branches of educa- 
tion which shall be methodical, practical, and permanent, can no more 

be arbitrarily and iustautly created, than can a system of jurispru- 
dence, which shall be comprehensive, equitable, and effective. That 
must be of gradual growth which boasts of stability and eiiiciency. 
Take the classical system, as it is called, or the present collegiate 
course in the United States. The sdieme of studies here adopted has 
been modelled on tiie English. Their system adjusted itself after cen- 
- turies of trial and experiment. Originating in mediseTal times, it has 
received innovation and counter-innoyation as experience demonstra* 
ted tho utility or fruitlessness of somQ branch. Many isms which 
temporarily enjoyed popular favor have become obsolete. It was not 
until the dose of the jQiftcenth century that ike situdy of the Greek 
language was introduced and fought its way to permanent regard, in 
the &ce of determined oppposition. At one time Scholastic Philosophy 
was in such ascendency that little attention was given to aught but 
''undistributed middles and illicit proceeses of the minor:'^ against 
which young Milton raised his unheeded protest At another, bj Lat- 
in disputation solely, was it permitted to win academical distinction. 
For two hundred years the University of Cambridge awarded its hon- 
ors wholly for mathematical proficiency. Prior to this, all its energies 
bad been absorbed in Speculative Theology. Eventually these deflec- 
tions were rectified, until the English system of education became 
that complete and solid fabric which substantially, we, in outline, have 
inherited. 

In the absence of a curriculum for this mythical college, either in 
the minds of men, or in pre-existing institutions at home, the projec- 
tors of the enterprise must look abroad. Our government before the 
rebellion was compelled to send Maj. Delafiehl and Capt. McClellan 
to Europe, to leam the art of war, and thither it seems we must yet 
go, to leam the arts of peace. Eogland has no Agricultural schools. 
Ireland supports about thirty-two 5 but the deplorable condition of 
her Agricultural interests does not testify to their merit. France hsa 
such schools, as she has all other kinds, but they are rather for the 
assistance of her savans by experimenting to adyance the science, 
than to instruct the masses. Among the Germans only, is professional 
scientific instruction attempted for those intending to pursue the to- 
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eatioB of tiUage. Wo have before us the report of a minute ezuni- 
nat&GD of their agricaltural methods and oondition, together with sudi 
educational faeilities as are in operation to promote these interests, by 

a gentleman largely interested in the success of the prospective insti- 
tutions, who was sent altroad by the Legislature of his State to dis- 
cover what an Agricultural College was. In the narrative of his 
toor can be found much information unobtainable elsewhere. There 
are at present no lees than one hundred and forty-four agricultural 
Stations, institutes, schools and colleges, in the Qermanic States. A 
few only of these are colleges in the proper sense of the term ; among 
that number is lluhciihclni, the oldest of them all, established in 1818. 
It is the most famous one and may be taken as a fair sample of the 
l)etter class. It is divided into three departments, viz., the Academy, 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Schools. The course of the first 
embraces two, of the second, three years. Our curiosity is now grat- 
ified by the long-sought curriculum which is presented. 



AGBICULTUBE. 
Ail— AOBIOITLTITBAL FSODUCTS. 

• 1. General Agrievltare and Plant Cul- 
ture. 

2. Special Plant Culture. 

3. Mcadiiw Cultuir. 

4. (irape, Hop, uud Tobacco Culture. 
fi. I'ruit Culture. 

5. Culture of VcgctablcB, (kitchen,) 

Breedln^f of Domestic Animals. 

7. Horse ISrredinf,'. 

8. Cattk- ISrcrdiu;^-. 

9. Sheei) lJr» i diiiq;. 

10. Bret'diu^r Small Animals. 
« 11. ^ilk Worm Culture. 
12. fiee Culture. 

FOEBST BCOVOKT. 

6. Forestry. i 
i. Forest Taxation. 

C— Static Foiiestuy. 

7* Wurtcmburg Forest Leaves. 
8. Practical Forest Business. 

COL L AT KRAI. H l{ A X ( ' 1 1 E S . 
A.— MATIir.MATIOAL COLI.ATEKALS. 

1. Aritlimotic. 
2 Al-.-!ira. 

3. riaueometry. 

4. Stereometry. . 

6. Trigonometrj. 

6 Fnctieal Geonwtry. 

7. vUnatloa of FoiMtt. 



B — ^Natural Soukcb CoLULTsaALs. 
S. Meflluuiies. 

B.«->PBOfBa8IO!rAL. 

13. Taxation. 

14. IJook Kf cping-. 

C— AliBIcrLTl RAI, TeCHNOJLOOY. 

FOUKSTKY. 

Encyclopedia of Forest .Science. 
AgrienltnraljEncyclopedia for F^reat«M> 

A^FORBST PRODDCTEOHS. 

1. Forest Botany. 

Ji. Gro\vin«j Woodlands. 

3. Protection of Forests. 

4. Profits of Teobnology of Foraata. 

9. Phy»ic8. 

10. (ieneral Clieniistry. 

11. Ap^ricultural Chemistry. 
VZ, Analytical Cliemistry. 

].'{. Introduction of Geognosy. 

14- <ieo;^nosy. 

16. Sp^'ciul liotany, 

'10. Vi ;,'ctahl(' I'liybiology. 

17. (iiriu'ral Zoolog'y. 
1.3. Special Zoolo«ry. 

19. Veterinary Science. 

C— Political Economy Collaterai.s. 

20. National Economy. 

21. Prlnolples of Law. 

D.^TBCHarOLOOICAL COLLATBRALS. 

22. Economical ArcbiteetWW. 

23. l>raugUtiog i'land. 
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In addition to the aboYO are lectures, on the study of wool, horse* 
shoeing, kitchen-gardening, **the exterior of domestio animals," ma- 
nures, and other kindred topics. Note in the schedule to what^ pre- 
dominance is given. Mathematics and the exact sciences are collat- 
eral and subordinate studies. He is a foolish man who builds his house 
on the sand, but what is he who constructs his frame-work of tiles and 
shingles and paint, using brick and mortar to adorn the stractnre 7 
We presume after thorough instruction in zoology, animal propaga^ 
tion, &c., the mathematics are taken np for the same purpose for 
which young ladies are consigned to a New York boarding-school,—*- 
to receive "the finishing touch." 

It should be reuKirkod that the main object of Agricultural schools 
in Germany where they flourish chiefly, is to furnish forest-keepers 
and overseers to noblemen. Gentlemen in New Hampshire, of vast 
patrimonial estates, wishing to employ for those estates, superintend- 
ents of collegiate education, are rare. 

But if the German system be adopted at Dartmouth, so be it. Any 
improvememt in kitchen gardening introduced into these parts by lec- 
ture.-; on niaimres, will proltubly be hailed with delight by the Hano- 
verian aborigines, certainly by the student population. If, as at 
Hohenheim, a day is appointed for the public auction of bucks and 
Spanish Jacks, surely on that day, the Freshman may lay aside ^ 
Ids Livy, the Senior his metaphysics ; nor can the Faculty be so in- 
considerate as to exclude the other departments from "Lectures on 
the breeding of small house animals!" What a frown of sorrowful 
rebuke would chase the smiles from off the happy countenance of our 
worthy President, should a student, at examination, when called in 
tiie presence of a committee of "practical men," fail to correctly trace 
the pedigree of an aristocratic Durham calf ! 

But the difficulties presented, are not all in tlie execution of this 
project. The institution must not only be agricultural but classical ; 
not only classical but military ! Are there any three departments of 
industry more widely separated in thought and habits, than the ayoca- 
tion.s of the farmer, the scholar and the soldier? Not homogeneous, 
they arc re|)ellant. The State Superintendent in Massachusetts recog- 
nized this truth, when in his letter of resignation, he bitterly com- 
plained that he was expected to march his students into the lecture* 
room of Amherst Coliege to the tap of the dmm. Such aa iastitn* 

■ 
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tion, the resultant of incogruoua elements, — a college, elassical, scien- 
tific, mechanical, military and agricultural, QQwittiDgij recalls the 
Beast in Nebuchadnezzar's yisbn. "Behold a great image: his* head 
is of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and his 
thighs of brass, his legs of iron and his feet of clay." 

Well, the treasury milk has been spilled. Con^ro.^s has approjiriat- 
ed ?^8, 000,000 to try an experiment. New Hanipsbire has selected 
l)artmouth as the locality. It can he done as well here as elsewhere. 
Let the students come. They shall in all things have the hand of fel* 
lowship&nd of friendahip, but we reserve the privilege of a keen eye to 
the success of the undertaking, and a smile at the exceeding burlesque- 
ness of the attempt. 

..... ^ » ■ 

One clear morning in the Fall of 1805, a tourist, through the Lake 
Begion of England, set out to make the ascent of Mt. Helvellyn. 
The inhabitants of the quiet vale of (xrasmere took note, as he pass- 
ed through their midst, that he had with him no guide ; but, solitary 

and alone, save in the companionship of a smaii terrier dog, he went 
out from them, and was soou lost to sif^ht among the steep mountain 
passes, and forgotten. The following spring, a shepherd passing that 
way, in quest of a lost portion of his flock, had his attention arrest- 
ed by a low, plaintive moan as of some animal in distress. Follow* 
tng this sound whence it came he was led through a long, deep ravine 
to the foot of a precipice, where he discovered the mere shadow of a 
dog keeping his lonely watch over a wasted skeletbn. The snow for a 
short distance about was trodden hard where he had paced his lonely 
beat. For three long, dreary, winter months had this faithful senti- 
nel stood guard over the lifeless remains of his friend, never once 
leaving hiapost, so far as could be ascertained from the tracks about, 
and, how supported, only He knows who hears the ravens when they 
cry, and supplies the wants of the least of his creatures. If we may 
be permitted to compare this fiiithlulness of instinct, mere blind, un* 
reasoning faithfulness, that requires simply the suffering, the gradaal 
destruction of the physical body ; if wo may compare this with the 
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faithfulness of reason, the steadfast, unyieldiog, intellectual adherence 
to dtitii and principle, which involves the wasting of the highest pow« 
en of man's nature ; no more fitting illostiation could be given of 
the long life-work of the poet Wordsworth. For more than the allot- 
ted threescore years and ten he stood guard over a bare, fleshlessprin^ 
ciple. Neither cold neglect nor heartless indifi'erenec, neither calum* 
ny nor persecution, neither the siiGCrf?*nnd bitter gibes of enemies nor 
Uie clear cutting sarcasm of critics could for a moment dishearten or 
swerve him from the post he had assumed. And when at leagth, after 
he had paced his lonely beat for years, and friends and followers be- 
gan to flock to his standard, when the trust was taken from his hands 
to be sacredly guarded by myriads of others, it was allotted to him to 
pass (juietly, peacefully away with the calm coDsciouHness of a work 
■ffell done. 

William Wordsworth was a radical, a revolutionist, a reformer. He 
was born in an age ripe for reform and he was the man for the hour* 
Of a stern, unyielding nature, self-reliant, seeking fr<Hn others no as* 
eistanee or sympathy, looking within only for aid and guidance— in a 
word, most intensely individual, he possessed that firm, fixed fiiith in 
his own high destiny that in ^apoleon was called fiitalism. In his 
breast was the spirit thiit ever 1 teats time to the foot- falls of the on- 
ward march of liberty. When Opportunity made him a poet, the 
iiiasj-es lost a y)olitieal chaiupiou for 1^'reedom and Etjual Kights— a 
leader ready and zealous, if occasion required, to incite them on to» • 
war, against hoary abuses and precedental wrongs. Passing a portion of 
his youth amid the horrors of the French Bevolution, his earnest na- 
ture there received impreBsions that neither time, nor peaceful stud- 
ies could ever iiftcr efface. Jjarely did he escape renouncing his owu 
nationality and plunging heart and soul into the struggle, that was ta 
result merely in exchanging the ruign of one weak, degenerate tyrant, 
fi>r the reign of a licentious, hydra-headed mob. The wrongs he daily 
witnessed, the crys of anguish he heard wrudg from an afflicted peo- 
ple, but above all his communion with the gallant Beaupuis, the phi- 
losopher, the patriot and the martyr, had almost made him dye hia 
Laudo in the bloody sacrifice. Fortunately he was rescued at the crit- 
ical moment and turned to a more bloodless, though not less tierce and 
relentless war£ire. To him was left the work of a reform in litera* 
ture. 
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Wordsworth appeared ns a pnct at a tiino when poetry had become 
a Biinple, school-boy ta.sk ior any who could strinrr together rhym- 
ing, decasyllabic couplets of tho most common-place ideas. It was 
the culmination of the Popean Era. It has been said ])y an eminent 
oiitio thatt "next to the man who fonns and elevates the puhlie taste, 
he who oornipts it is oonunonly the greatest genins.'* This was the 
geniofl of Alexander Pope. After him arose a school of poets that 
flourished upon Homeric epithets and pretty, poeticol phrases and turns 
of thought, that liud been handed down from a^c to age, and from bard 
to bard, since the good old times when tho Gods were wont to tavor 
mortals with true, Parnassian inspiration. It re<)uired bat a good car, 
a elasaio taste and a retentive memorj to set up the merest driveller 
in T^rse a rival of Spenoer and AlillFtm. If we were to believe con- 
temporaries, there were many immortals in those days, but now all 
that remains to mark their former glory is to be found only on the 
musty shelves of anticiuaries, or, it may be, in some volume of Ele- 
gant Extract55 of ancient date. It was to war against a taste that 
looked to such as these for models, it was to bring men back to the pure 
forms of nature, that Wordsworth consecrated his life-service. 

We talk of the mighty conquerors of this earth; we talk of pa- 
triots bleeding Ibr their country— of Phocion, Lafayette and Hamp- 
den, and what are they? In mere brute force they trusted, brute 
force they used, and with it they overcame the mere brutal resistance 
.of men — not their wills, nor tl:cir inte llects. There are nobler victo- 
ries than tliese. The heroism of .action pales beside that of thought, 
and he who comes a conqueror over error, superstition and prejudice 
has greener laurels to biud upon his brow than ever decked a warrior's 
mighty crest. It was in these lists Wordsworth entered ; it was from 
these he came a conqueror. His was the heroism of him who suffers, 
of him who endures to the end. For more than one decade of >'ears, 
thronirh all that period ot'life when hal)its and moods are formed, when 
Fynipathy and succc-.s are most needed to incite to perseverance tho 
humble aspirant for honors, when most, if ever through life^ are en<> 
couraging words and smiles of approval highly prized, he experienced 
only mockery and derision, only petty spite and co)d neglect Dur-^ 
ing the first stage of his poetical career only two men in all England 
helieved in his divine mission of reform. These two men were Samu- 
el Taylor Coleridge and William Wordsworth. It was an ezceeding- 
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ly small amount of leaven to leaven the -whole lump of English pride, 
self-will and obstinacy; but before this bold reformer lay down his re- 
lentless pen, even that last stronghold of bigotry and conservatism, the 
Halls of the University of Oxford, rang with the loud bursts of ap- 
plause that greeted Ike victor as he came forward to receive his hon- 
qrs. 

It is rarely granted a great leader to reap the fall froits of his la- 
bors; bat to Wordswortb it was given. He saw the end ; at the age 

of eighty he reached the goal. Among his earliest poems lie wrote 
his own biography and epitaph. 

'*My heart leaps up, when I behold 

A ninbow in the aky. 

So -was it when my life began ; 

So is it now lam a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old 

Or let me die I 
The child is fSeitlier of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each hj natural piet^.** 

And they were if ever mortals have been upon this earth ; the 
child, the youth, lived in tlie old man and the patriarch—^ ohiid of 
nature, a revealer of her charms, a participator of her secrets, till, in 
the fulness of years, quietly, peacefully did he come to 

"approach his grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.*' 
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*Shtt9 ii mm ipeeidAtion bmA inqiiiij abroad, u to who will be tbe tnc 
cessor of Froi'. Brown. While we cut give no information about the mat* 
tar, it is Tery earnestly hoped that unusnal wisdom and ckcumspection may 
b^ toercited in his selectien. It were better that the chair should remaiift 
vacant fbr the next lire years, than that it should be cumbered for the nezt^ 
twenty by one who shall not be thoroughly master of the posiUon. 

The studies, which come under the direction of the Professor of Intel- 
loctual Phihjsopiiy and Political Economy, nro among the most important in 
the entire curriculum, not only in their eminent practical utility, hnt in 
their general scope, aT^ 1 the mental caliber which they so amply lurnish. 
Mere acquainta.uce with facts and ercn h specific knowledge of tiic l articu- 
lar branches to be taught, are by no means sufficient tiualifications for such 
a chair. There must be, not only the broad, deep scholarship and well-- 
trained intellect, but the rare power of communicating, with clearness, pre- 
cision and felicity, thai wliicii it is. iudicpensable to know ; and also the Imp- 
py faculty of infusing into others that enthusiastic interest an^ manly Indus- 
tf7 which such great subjecti cerfcdnlj demand. 

Take, for iUnstration, metaphysics. The inherent' difficulty of the sub^ 
ject, Its profhndity, and die eontinned, vigorous, mental effort wliich is tbe* 
ittditpensable condition to even a limited mastery of it, are luiBcient to re* 
pel perhaps a mfgoritj of students from the pursuit of it, aad the finest dis* 
dpline which aiijr stac^ can fire is who^y lost But in the hands of a skill- 
lid teaeber, who is Umself awake and thoroughly interested— widi an occa*' 
•lonal Indd itatement of the point at issuer— and a well-timed characteriaa* 
tioii of' the great thhakers who hare won immortality, either as adrocates or 
antagonists of the particular question under discnssionr the subject is inrest- 
ed with an interest which compels eren the xeluetant to profitable studjr and 
iuTestSgation. 

A single Professor of the right stamp may haTe the power, within the 
narrow limits of the recitation room, of giving an impetus to mind and 
thought, to reflection and energetic action, which is immeasurable. That 
Peter Bayne can write such cogent essays, and wield the pen of such a ju- 
dicious and trenchant critic, is due in great part, douhtloss, to the factthnt, in 
logic and metaphysics, he sat at tlio foot of the great Hamilton himself, and 
received hie literary traininj^ under tlic <Tuidance of that eccentric, but pro- 
found ami regul chief in literature, TJiomas Carlyie. The impression can- 
not be avoided that it will be a great mistake, if the studies of the depart- 
ment to wliieh we refer should be merged imio some other. Rather let it 
stand, and merge others into it, if necessary. Dictation about the matter is 
T\ot jissunied, but we have spoken simply from the experience of advanta- 
ges derived from the instruction of some Professors under whom, at times. 
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It has been our happy lotto •lt| during the past four years, tad alio from a 
•eiue of the increasing demands of the ago tot a mere oompieheniiTO an^ 
rigorous scholarship, and more earelalt aecnrate and solid thlalcers. 



Wc take the liberty of publishing the following letter firom a member of 

the cliiss of '46. 

Messrs. Editors of "The "Dartmouth :** 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed herewith I remit my subscription for the current 
year and acknowledge reception of No. 1, of your new series of "The Dart* 
xnouth/' — 1 say new senest for to me ^Tbe Dartmouth" as a college maga- 
zine is not n no V city. * 

I h;ive before me tlie first copy of the original "Dartmouth," conimenced 
in '39, and continued through five creditable volumes until July, '44, when, 
for no sufficient reason, and greatly to the surprise and indignation of the 
tliree lover classes, it was strangled, (in anrem dicebo,) by the class of '41* 
The deed was discorered too late forpcerention or remedy, and though a^ 
tenraidsmuch regretted, even by the assassins HheaselTOSt no eflbrt wap 
made at the time to revlTe it. It is often more easy to peipetoate than to 
create. The firot issue of the original '^Dartmouth" was in Not* '89t~* 
*htoa nondnm in cnnabnlis,** Messrs. Editors— heing nearly 80 years ago. 
It aeems well printed (by a certain Sm9r$ JL JOUm^) hears Rresidenl^ 
Wheeloclfe old motto. '*toz cfamantis in deserto," on tiie title page, pre* 
«ents a ftir table of contents, and is in all respects' a coujiely periodlcalf 
even compared with those of the present date. It announces among other 
items of eoUege news, the completion and naming. of Beed Hall; also the 
death of Prof. Feabody and the appointment of the Bev. Sanmel O. Brown 
MA his successor in the department of Oratory and Belles Lettres. The 
^'editorial salutation," is sturdy and self-reliant, honestly admitting tliat 
**our writers are young mens young in years and young in letters, with no 
""extraordinary advantages or resources. We are not however without am* 
•*bition. We are of a hyperborean race ; vigorous, patient and happy. 
**Our Granite State and her Marble Sister on the other side of the river^ 
"are the cradle of hardy and beneficent enterprise. We are content m iih 
* 'our position and proud of ihu Northern Hive. And if these attem])t3 of 
"our unfledged muse awaken any hope among the friends of learning and 
**truth, that as vre migrate southward, or westward, we shall carry with us 
"the family likeness and bear the impress of our native scenes, it is aU we 
**dare anticipate." 

Time has not contradicted the aspirations of those youthful Editors, and 
I can give you, gentlemen, no kinder wish than that your own lirst edorts 
shall be the fore-runner of a career as useful uudas creditable. May I ask, 
in behalf of the Alumni, that you will make your Memoranda as complete as 
possible from month to month/ It will add largely to ypur subscription list 
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as well as to the interest and yalue of your publication. Old Dartmouth 
has proTed no arida nvirix and can well afford to see her children's names 
in print without blushing. 

Believe me, gentlemen, with warmest wishes for the success of your en- 
terprise. Tours, &c. 



Wc ackno\TlccIgc tlic receipt of the following Colloge periodicals. 

The Vale Courant; a healthy paper and well edited. It is too well known 
to require further comment or commendation from us. 

The Asbury Heview; ** published %)rtnightly under tlie auspices of the 
Class of '67" a paper for which the Institution, from whicliit emanates, need 
not blush. Its editors are Messrs. Wilkins, Smitli, Iglehart, and Pittman. 

The University Chronicle of Michigan University; Edited by Messrs. Clay, 
Quarles and Tarlton. The second number, wc are glad to say, is much in 
adrance of the first as regards matter, and the paper appears as if meant 
more for use Uma show. The ChnmieU promises well and, we doubt not, 
will soon place itself in the front rank of College publications. 

The Harvard Advoeate; a spicy periodical whose advent we always hail 
with pleasure both for its intrinsic merit, which is great, and because it was 
the first College organ which gave us a hearly welcome when' we entered 
the *' charmed circle". We thank the MvocaU for its oomplimentarj no- 
tice of our last number and, especially, for ascribing half of our articles to 
" tiieir Facnl^ and Alumni". The flattery is sweet, but justice to our Facul- 
ty and Alumni compels us to state, that not more than one seventlipart of 
the matter, in either of our issues, was ever seen by them until its appear- 
ance in the Dartmouth,, We may be permitted to say, that College piiblica- 
tions everywhere would perhaps be improved by contributions from tlicir re- 
spective Faculties. Will the Advocate accept a gentle chiding from its 
"Country Cousin" and amend its Latin. We, though distant from the hub 
and Parkers, always quote correctly. We may be in the wilderness, but we 
know the points of the compass. Wc may not be sans reprochCy but we are 
sans peur, and the "vox clamantis in deserto"may waken troublesome 
echoes. 

The Collegian., College of the city of New York; typographically a very 
*ncat but pretentious sheet, claiming to be the ''orphan" of American Colleges, 
to which claim we beg leave to demur. If -we arc to have one "organ" o"** 
transatlantic rollfgef^, we prefer to see it in an older college than that of the 
city of New York — not tliat wc would decry that Institution or its noble 
aim and purpose, but because wc think the Colhgian aspires beyond its abil- 
ity to accomplish. Won't Oxford, Cambridge and the "Silent Sister," Hei- 
delberg and Berlin n)arcli under the Colleyian's banncr^and beseech it to be 
their ' organ?" The Yah Cotirant ov Harvard JldvocalecoM K^ynniic 
a better claim to bo the universal mouth-piece, if one were necessary. Let 
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every collcf^G support its own **orQran." Will the* editor of the Collegian 
look once more over oiir January ;ind Fehruary No'a. and see if one half 
our pages are filled wilh "historical or critical articles on Dartmouth Col- 
lege," and, if not, do us the justice to say so. If wo had set up for aprene- 
ral "organ" yre might be open to criticism as such, but we don't— we only 
Speak for Darlmovih, The Collegian would improve, if it irould change its 
proof-reader.' On the whole, howeTor, we can honestly say that the Colle- 
gian, notwithstanding itMorgan'itm, is a Buperior paper, and one of onr most 
valued exchanges. 





litv. Jacob Little, L>. J), class of '22, after a long and very successful 
pastorate fit Granville, O., removed to Warsaw, Iowa, a few years ago, 
where he now resides, i'cw pastors iiuve wielded a wider or better influ- 
ence than Dr. Little. 

Kev. Ansel Clark, class of "26, is pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Huntington, Loraine Co., Ohio. 

Kev. Daniel C. Blood, class of '28, has resigned his pastorate over the 
Presbyterian Church, MassiUon, Ohio, on account of ill healtli and increas- 
ed and confirmed deafness. 

D. F. Merrill, class of '36, is a dork in the office of tho 2nd Auditor of 
the Treasury, at Washington. He was for many years engaged in teaching 
At Mohile, Ala., where he acquired some property, which be was compelled 
to abandon at the outbreak of the war, and which he for a long time beliCT- 
«d to lure be^n confiscated or destroyed, but has recently learned that 
friends have proserred it intact for Ills benefit. 

B. p. Mussey, class of '54, late Brevet Brigadier General, U. 8. A., and 
Military Secretary to President Johnson, is in Washington. 

Two members of the class of 'S6, are fiiliag the positions of Asdstaat 
United States District Attorneys, with eminent ability, yiz : W. A. Field, 
(formerly Tutor in Dartmouth, and one of the three who received a perfect 
mark for the entire College course,) at Boston, and J. K. Vallentine, at 
Philadelphia. 

Daniel Avery Crosby, class of '57, died of consumption at Manchester, 
N. IT., Dec. atli, ISCG. IIo was born at Laconia, N. II., in 183G, and mov- 
ed to Mancliester in 1S44. where lie fitted for college. After his gradua- 
tion he read law with Hon. Daniel Clark and Isaiic W. Smith, Esq., and 
was admitted to tiie bar in IttOO. Leavinj^ ManohcFter in 1662, ho went to 
Frazer's liiver and thence to Vancouvci's Island, arriving there the follow- 
ing winter. In the summer of ISGJ, he went to ban Ifraucisco, where he 
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immediately opened a lanr offloo, in which he was quite luccessfU, but, on 
aceount of fluling health waa obliged to give up hia pvactice. He arrived 
bome in July laat, -and conttnned to decUne until Dee. wlien, at the home of 
hia childhood} amid the fkienda of hia kindred, he quietlj breathed hit laat» 
Be waa warmlj attached to hia fUenday and hia generoua and correct de- 
portment, regard for truth and iotegiil;;^, gained him the eateem of all 
wMk whom he waa ^laociated. 

F. H. Ck»odall, clata of *67, Chandler Dept., waa married Angoat 24th» 
1865, to Miss Ophelia P. Brewer, of Boston. He aerred in the*Uth K. H, 
Yoia. in the late war, and has been, for nearly three years paat, a clerk in 
the office of the second Andltor of the Treaauiy at Washington. 

£. B. Goodall, of the same class, married in May 1863 to Miss Lon* 
ise Bartlett of Portsmouth, N. H. is now located as dentist in that place. 

F. C. Burbaak, lame cla8a,occupiea a position in the Boston Cuatom 
House. 

licv. J. Q. iiiitingor, class of '57, is chief editor of the new Congregational 
paper, published in IMnntpelier, Vt. 

Th nnus L. Sanborn, class of 'i»vS, is Collector of Internal Ilevenuc at Al- 
exandria, Va., where he has taken up his residence with wife and family. 

Albert S. Bickmorc, cAass of '00, has been, for more than two years, 
travcllinjf aiiuuig the South iSea islands and m Asia. ^\'licn l^bt heard 
from, in October, 186G» he was on his way from Shanghai to Pekin and the 
Orreat Wall, and intended to cootlnne hia travels a year or two longer. 

George B. Brooka and Charlea H. Camp* both «rfthe clasa of '60, formed 
»partnerahipin the practice of law, at East Saginaw, Mich., in NoTem- 
l>er last, and are having a good bnaineas. Mr. Cunp married Uiaa Irene 
Wellington, of Walpde, K. H., in Sept. 1864. 

y. J. Hartahom, daaa of 'C9« ia at preaent aupplying the Coiigregatiooal 
<Ghvroh, at Enfield, N. H. 

8. G. Kimball, claaa of *60, known aa the poet, ia aetded .aa paator of a 
Baptiat congregation at North Weare, K. H., and waa married Feb. 12, 
1666, to Ifita Jidia A. Ayer, daughter of Daniel Ayer of Albany. 

— ^— Abbott, claaa of '68, ia a clerk in the Paymaater 6eneral*a offlea^ 
Washington, D. C. 

H. M. Baker, class of 'G3, is a clerk in the office of the Commiaaioner of 
Customs, Treasury Depa r tment, Washington, D. C. 

Charles B. Converse, class of 'C3, is a clerk in the Quarter Master Gen- 
eral's office, Washington, D. C, and a student in Georgetown Medical Col- 
lege. 

M. V. B. Perlcy, class of 'G3, is proprietor ot' a Ladies' FurnisMng Es- 
tablishment, Gloucester Mass. Immediately af4er graduation, Mr. Perley 
had charge of Browninj^ton Academy, Vt. In the spring of the following 
year he hecamc Principle of the Danville, Acadoniy, d. E., which position 
he retained until tlic Ml of 1SG5, when ho was ohU^ed to resign on account 
of iU health. 
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I'rank A. Spencer, class of *63, is a clerk in the second Auditor's office> 
Treasury Dep't, Washington, D. C, and & member of the Senior dati in 
Columbian College Law School. 

Isaac Walker, class of 'G3, is Principal of Pembroke Academy, N. H. 
Mr. W. has been connected with this Infititntion since his grjiduation. 

Cliarles D. Barrows, class of 'G4, is Principal of Fry eburg Academy, Me. 
Panicl Webster was the first Principal of this Institution. 

D. C. Oreene, clati of 'Giyit ft ttedent In the Chicago, 111., Theological 
Seminary, and takes high rank. 

Charles Caldwdl, cUm of *64, la a atndent In Harvard Medteal SdiooU 
Boston, MasJl 

John C. Proctor^ class of 'H, has been connected since his gradnatiott 
with Phillips Academy, Andorer, Ifass. Mr*' P. enters the Theological 
Seminaxy with the incoming dass. 

John C. Webster, class of *64, is attending the Harraid Medical Sdioolr 
Boston, Mass* 

L. S. Morrill, class of '65, is reading law in Concord, N. H. 

W. B. Stevens, class of '65, in August last, sailed for Joppa. After tr«?» 
eling through Palestine, and visiting the Pyramids and other places of nole 
io that region, he journeyed to Italy, thence to Paris, London and Glasgow, 
returning to Boston about a. month since, greatly iroproTed in health 1^ 
his Fix months' tour. 

Wm. B. Fisher, for a time connected witli t!ip class of '66, is SUperinten* 
dent of freight for the Northern R. R., at CfUK ord, N. H. 

L. C. Frary, class of '66, is a member of the Theological Seminaiy, An- 
dover, Mass. 

Ilonnr^ A. Kendall class of '66, is a student of the Harrard Medical 

bcliool, Boston, Mass. 

George Moore, class of GG, is Principal of the Marietta, Ohio, High 
School, — salary $1000 a year. 

G. U. Pillsbury, class of '66, is attending the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Janes Powell, class '66, Is a member of <he Theological Seminary, Aado* 
rer, Mass. 

James A. Spanlding, dasa of *66, Is » stodenl In the HarmTd Medteal 
School, Boston, Mass. 

CbBBiasNDA. In onr last Issue we were made to say, that W. F. Harrejr 
dass of *64, had been ordained minister at Webster Cilgr, Iowa; we should 
haye said, that Mr. H. is in the Treasury I>epartment at Washington, D. C.y 
and attending lectures In Georgetown Medical CoUegu* 



We complete the list of deaths kindly fiimished us by Dr. G. Tw Chap* 
man, Newburyport, Mass. : 
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18M, Rer. AUcn Greeley, Oct 25» 18C6, 85, Turner, Me. 

1817, Bev. William Goodell, D. D., ?eb. 18, 1867, 75, Fhiladelpliia, Pa. 
1820, ReT. Thomas Goodwillie, D. D., Feb. 11, 1867, 55, Bamet, Vt. 
1836, Rer. Samuel Beane, May 8, 1865, 53, Boston, Mast, 

1836, Roy. James Boutwell, April ^1, 1865, 50, Sanbornton, K. H. 

1886, David Joseph Clark, Sept 3, 1866, 53, Manchester, N. H. 

1836, Zenas Paine Went^orth, Sept 2, 1864, 55, Houlton, Me. 

1838, James Kelsy Colby, Aug. 13, 1866, 64, St Johnsbury, Vt 

1838, Rev. Bei^amin Franklin Hosford, Aug. 10, 1864, 46, Haverhill, Ms. 

1840, Charles Foster, Aug. 21, 18G4, 44, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1840, Kcv. Frederick Foster, March 6, 1865, 51, Woart, N. It. 

1841, Kev. Daniel Foster, Sept. 30, 18G4, 47, Chapin's Bluir, Va. 

1841, Kcv. George Franklin Goodhuo, Nuv. H, 18G5, 44, South East, N. Y. 
1841, Dr. Joel Henry Brown, March 19, 1865. 4*J, West Newton, Masa. 
1841, Dr. George Washington Moor, Sept. 9,1866, 46, Hampton, N. H. 

1843, Francis Brown Clark, Oct. !2, 1864, 43, Empire City, Cal. 

1844, George Canning Willi:\nis, Dec. 10, ISOn, 38, Lancaster, N. H. 

1845, Clark Gilman Pease, June 27, 1864, 43, Janesville, Wis. 
1845, Franklin Webster, May 4, 1865, 40, Munich, Bavaria. 
1847, Justin White 8pauhling, Sept. 28, 1865, 42, Atkinson, N. H. 
1847, Georsrc Ticknor, Dec. 25, 1866, 44, Kcene, N. H. 

1818, Bunjaniin Willoy Dean, July 6, 1863, 36, Grafto;i, Vt. 
1851, George llclL Supt. 2, 1864, 35, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1854, Charles Franklin Smith, April 25, 1864, 31, Hancock, Mich. 
1854, Dr. Eela Neltletou Stevens, July 5, 18C5, 31, Washingrton, D. C. 
185U, liillio Chcnault, May 10, 1863, 30, Horse Shoe Narrows, Ky. 
1856, Mark Davis, Aug. 22, 1865, 29, Townsend, Mass. 

1856, R&v, Zenaa Goss, Aug. 28, 1864, 31, Harash, Turkey in Asia. 

1867, Daniel Reynolds Carter, May 17, 1865, 30, Wakefield, K H. 

1857, Henry Doane, Sept 2, 1865, 81, Orleans, Mass. 

1857, Rer. Henxy Martyn Frost* Feb. 20, 1866, 80, Thetford, Vt. 

1858, ReT. Charles Heni^ Boyd, Jan. 6, 1866, 29, Manchester* N. H. 

1868, Rey. William Augustine Haselton, Aug. 18, 1^64, 80, Swissvalo^ Pa. 
1858, Dn Alexander Ingram, July 80, '65, 28, at sea near St. Francisco, Cal. 
1858, William Frederick Burant Kimball, Jan. 6, 1865, 28, In Texas. 

1869, Calvin Howard Brown, Jan. 8, 1866, 80, at sea on the way to HUton 

Head, 8. C. 

1869, Charles Herbert Stanley, June 8, 1864, 26, Beverley, Mass. 

1860, George Ephraim Chamberlain, Aug. 22, 1864, 26, Winchester, Va. 

3861, David Farmim Cole, Jan. 7, 1865, 28, Point of Rocks, Va. 

1861, Dr. Jasper Spurzheim Grant, Aug. 14, 1SG5, 27, Washington, D. C. 
1863, Charles Willard Morrill, March 7, 1864, 24, Cairo, 111. • 

1863, John Milton Proctor, Fcl). — , 1866, 26, Townsend, Mass. 

1864, Samuel Newton Bartictt, Dec. 28, 1864, 26, Townsend, Mass. 
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Emerson ia his " En trlish Traits" remarks that "Enelaud is a garden, 
her fields being combed and rolled, till they appear to be finished with 
a pencil instead of a plough." The muscle and brain-work, which 
have conyerted an ungenial and rude soil into a paradise of plenty, 
must haTe been immense. Nature is wholly changed. Art has pot 
h new look npon the British Isle. Nowhere has agriculture been so 
complete and exhaustive. Nowhere have industry and toil left their 
impress so visibly. Her heaths and waste-plaoes have been transform- 
ed into rich and arable lands, and her boon and luorasses have been 
reclaimed fromtho domain of water, and made blooming and fruitful 
as a garden. 

Our English friends pride themselves on their thoroughness Tbej 
are more thorough than we are,-*in almost everything. They have 
brought the lesults of science and experiment more accurately and 
fully to practical arts and industry. They, are more substantial in 

their enterprises. Time and necessity have made them so. They 
build completer rail-roads and Bteam-ships, and run them faster with 
greater safety than we do. They are less given to tinsel and show, 
although John Bull in some respects is the most "magnificent swell" 
of the age. Still he wants to know ''what is what." He believes in 
thiugfii more than in theories. If he build an ocean steamer he wish* 
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es to know eyerj available item of fact which can be adduced. He 
wanta to know her epeed by actual test, not by the engineer's figures^ 
IVe like John for that. We like to know what can be known 
on any su>)ject, and not to be satisfied with a hasty and superficial snr* 

yey. We don't like to take for granted what ought to be reduced to 
actual knowledge. We haye quite too much of Uiat. It is decidedly 
"gassy." 

Now thoroaghness is a rare thing,— rarer in this country than in 
Europe. As a nation we are considered superficial, and we shall have' 
to admit the charge as a whole, though in some respects we have no^ 
competitorsL Our reapers, and sewing-machines, and iron«cIads, and 
scales, these are world-wide known, and are unsurpassed, if not unri- 
valed anywhere. Still the Americans arc superficial, and we need not 
look far for the cause of it. It grows out of our "newness" in part, 
partly out of our institutions, which arc popular, and so far therefore 
tending to dilfosion rather than to concentration, at least for the pres- 
ent, until the reaction sets in^ partly also from the general spirit to get 
hastily and quickly at results, — ^a thing implying almost of necesaitjt 
a superficial doing of things. G-reat and solid results come slowly, 
gathering strength as they move on, and having time to assimilate and 
work up aud over the vubL umouiit oi materiai wiiich is collected in Uie^ 
process of maturings 

Take an illustration. You want to explore thoroughly and exhaus-^ 
tively the course and basin of a vast river. You enter tlie broad es- 
tuary where the mighty current pours forth its imperial waves into 
tiie sea. You ascend slowly the open river, investigating with care 
the finny tribes, and settling their number and oharaeter, gathering full 
and complete data of tiie iaujia aud lluia that line its course, and fix- 
ing the geological formation of the territory which the mighty river 
drains. "^Vould your exploration l>e as complete as you mean to have it,, 
you must extend your investigations and survey not only to the main 
trunk of the basin, biit also to all the tributaries that &ed it, ascend-- 
ing these to their mountain homes, and bringing to light whatever cant 
be known. And . when from the broad mouth of this mighty riveri - 
sweeping across the vast continent, yon have ascended through its 
score of larger feeders to the head-watera in tke le^iuu of muuiitaiii 
and perhaps perpetual snow, have numbered its tribes of fishes, its ani- 
mals and birds, its trees, plants andflowers, its drift and earth^fbrma- 
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tioo, and have collected whatever goes to make up a complete knowl* 
«dge of the subject, then you may be said to baye thoroughly and aoea» 
4rately explored Uus mig)ity river and the basm through whioh H 
sweeps. 

This illustration somewhat amplified may serve m an example of 

"how the student should enter upon tUe pLir.suit of any brauek of &tudy\ 
It must be done broadly and leisurely too. There are ho doubt de- 
grees of speed with M^liich differeat minds grapple and master the de^ 
tails of a problem, but any one, even the most prodigions sdiolar, 
must reckon time and patient toil as elements in thoron^ work. And 
4» he ascends, — ^to borrow the figure above nsed,^the broad current of 
« subject, he will have occasion, if a spirit of completeness rule in 
kis riiiiid, to bro:ulen his view by folhiwing out the collateral and re- 
lated branches, which ou every hand touch the main stream. 
Nor in intellectual pursuits can a man be said to have thoroughly 
auistered any department of study, until he has carefully canvassed 
«11 the facts and the literature which legitimately belong to it. This 
ttore than anything else marks the Continental scholars. There is a 
completeness and a fullness when they treat a subject, wbich as yet 
we do not find in this country, but which we may trust with ample 
means and leisure will at some day be ours as well as theirs. 

Inoiie sense all knowledge, however remote it may seem, is related. 
Still there are withiu the range of all possible knowledge de^ite de* 
partments or sections. These are within the reach of men to survey 
with thoroughness^ if patience, industry and time are given. Thor* 
oughness here is possible at least, whether we see much of it or not. 
The science of language, for example, is large and full of details. 
Can a man in the ordinary time which an earnest student may com- 
mand, gain such mastery of the principles and iacts of language, as 
may be styled in truthful speech to be a thorough canvass of the sub- 
ject? Yes; for it is not necessary that he be acquainted in any de* 
grce with all the languages now spoken, or which have been spoken. 
He needs only a knowledge of the truok^langoages so to speak, and 
'even these he may know merely in their root-structurci whilst if he 
pursue a single language his knowledge must be more specific and in 
detail, in order to entitle him to the claim of mastery. Still the one 
acts upon til Gtlier, on the principle that all linguistic studies and 
facts are somewhat (elated. 
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Speolfio and definite punoita are eBBential to thoroughness. No 
merelj general aorvey a sabject can be complete and ezhanstiye. 
Narrowness of raQge,^at least within the possibilitj of filling oat 
that range, — ^is a condition of snecessfal mastery. Some minds may 

cover one ur more departments of knowledge thoroughly, but it is idle 
to look for a universal scholarship that shall be exhaustive oa all sub- 
jects. No man can do everything well. He must of necessity be 
soperficial and incomplete in some. The prodigies of lingnistio ac- 
complishment are rather fietitioos. Any one can be a smatterer here. 

of other branches of study.- Hamilton and Humboldt are wonders 
not often to be repeated. The latter perhaps comes the nearest to 
univ('r?;il scholarship of all men that have ever lived, and yet no man 
more than Humboldt would have confessed that his knowledge, vast 
and astonishing as it seems to minds of more limited acquisition, was 
fiir from universal exhaustion on all subjects. Still it is a laudable 
ambition for eveiy one to aim at the highest possible results eyen in 
this direction. He gets highest and farthest who pnts his standard up 
aboye the common. 

Generally, however, we do only one thing well, if at all. Exccp- 
tioDS there are to this. Milton wrote good prose as well as unequal- 
led verse. Michael Angelo's name rests upon a triple pillar of immor- 
tal fiune, — sculpture, painting, and architecture. Csesar fought well 
and was his own best historian. But most of the world's best work- 
ers and thinkers contributed only in one direction or one thing to 
posterity. Plato, Aristotle and Kant are the world's great philoso- 
phers. Augustine, Oalyin and Edwards are still our only cosmopolitan 
theologians. Hoiner, Milton and Shakspeare are our universal poet.s 
amongst those who are competent to judge. They did their work 
thoroughly and well, and for the most part they did only one thing. Bish- 
op Butler spent twenty years on the "Analogy," but it would be use- 
less for aaother to go oyer the same ground in the hope of adding 
anything new. When a thing is donewell it is done for all time. The 
thorough work stands the test, whilst the superficial workers and 
thinkers are swept away like the trestle-work on which some immense 
and solid structure was built. The mm who do the most for the 
world are the men who work up one thing completely. Harvey set- 
tled the question of the blood's circulation, Copernicus disclosed the 
laws of siderial motion. Newton disooyeied the. fact of grayitatioii 
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as 'the UDiTorsal law of matter. Watt gave ns the Bteam-eng'he, 
and Falton the steam-ship. He who settles one single fact in natare, 
or adds one discovery or inTention to the world's knowledge and use, 

does more for the world than a .score of dreaming theorizera. 

But the thorough men are the few, tlie supcrScial are the many in - 
the world. We are not confined to scholars in this view. They are 
as thoron^ as any clafls of persons. Some men are natorally thor> 
ongh-going. When you get such a man, put him where you pleasOi 
and he is thorough. He would be so in any oecupation,-~in the 
workeAiop, in the professor's chair. It is in him, and he cannot be any 
tiling else. lie is so m liib make, not by education. 

But such persons are the exception. Men generally arc superficial, 
and satisfied with whatever will do, and with the great majority of 
people almost anything will do. They have no business or profession- 
al enthusiasm. They do not love to finish things for the sake of 
achievement. They have little or no ambition to excel. With most 
men labor of any sort is a drudgery, and they are governed simply by 
the demands of the world. If we demand a tiiorough architect, we 
shall have him in time, because he will come as the product of reward 
and want. If we demand thorough mechanics, we shall have them 
too, otherwise the great majority of people take little interest in do- 
ing things well for the sake of doing them, for the love of it, irre« 
q^tive of any immediate rewards and results. About the most 
thorough things we have are thorough politicians, thorough villains, 
and thorough humbugs, and the reason of the latter lies in the fact, 
not very flattering to us, that nine-tenths of the world are willing to 
be humbugged. 

Few are masters, whilst the great mass of people are little more than 
bunglers,— in thought and aet. They do not get to the root of things. 
They do not touch hard*pan. They are content with what will barely 
pass, not with what cannot but pass. They accept things on any or no 
evidence, as Macaulay said of Southey, that he believed a thing without 
a reason. 

The object of our hi2:hcr Academics and professional course of 
studies is to make mcu more complete in their intellectual farnishing* 
Our education at best is hasty and partial. We spend ten years in 
all, — academy, college, professional school, and do perhaps as 
nrach in that time as could reasonably be expected. But we need 
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^aadlj, —we shall have it by and by, -—a uDivereity coorBe, where nien 
4>f thoroQgh make and habits can avail themselves of all the meana 
fi>r complete cnlture and study, which are now enjoyed at Kuropean 

Universities, where r. i:i can learn anything that may be learned, 
and where teachers and lecturers are trained by the most patient and 
.exhaustive course of study for their work. 

Whatever defect may now exist in our educational system is great- 
ly emphasized by the fact that few of our liberally educated men press 
on after completing their professional course, filling up and finishing 
what is merely outlined in the aeadetnie and preparatory studies. 
Not that men do not study, all oi" t'liMti in some sense, l)ut i'cw are 
earnest and thorouMi students, willin" to tak(i hold of the toucher 
branches of culture and knowledge, and mastering them completely. 
"We read too much easy matter, — t!ic scores of clcverpii'ilications, — and 
settle down into indifference to all the more erudite and profound trea* 
tises« Who oven of our educated men read the great authors? 
Very few comparatively. We think the quarterlies rather heavy and 
dull, and the great majority of cultivated minds are content with 
such efFusioas as our popui.u ni jiitiilies, which are swarming thicker 
upon ns, for their dailyintelletual food. AVhat is the result? Why, 
just what every thoughtful person would jii ediet : a general superfici- 
ality even amongst persons of considerable intellectual training. 

Look at the results in two directions. The thoughtful preacher ia con- 
sidered dull and heavy, because the mass of hearers do not want to 
think. They wantsim^)ly to be entertained, and what goes beyond 
this is too severe a tax upon them. The clergy are in one sense re- 
sponsible for this, thcaisolves drawing their inspiration and impulse 
from too shallow a source. It was the remark of a thorough theo- 
logian, that as a general thing no niinister should spend his study •hours 
in reading what he himself could produce. And every wise preacher 
will cultivate habits of critical and thorough study, since the temp- 
tations to superficiality are very considerable to him as one who ia 
constantly aildrcssing popular and untrained audiences. 

Where are onr well-read lawyers? 'Ihcj ^ire lew. The majority 
of them pursue the law as a secondary business, giving little time to 
the mastery of tlie guat priuci >lo8 of jurisprudence, being content 
with the merest superficiality, and carrying on rather the business of 
note-jhavin^, insuraaoe, brokerage of every sort and speculation 
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hi general. Thej arc not thorough-bred lawyers. Said a distinguish- 
ed jurist ia fegard to the junior alumni of one of our oldest and most i 
influential colleges, who were pursuing the profession of the law in the 
great metropolis of the nation, that onlj one of the numbe**, — and it 
was not small, — was what might he called in strictness of speech a 
welI-ro;i(l lawyer. The rest were lor the must part nicro (lah!)Iers. 
yhc Pinekri^y^?, the Choates, and the liimieys will be rarer than ever.. 

iiiit whilst superficiality is so general amount men, it is pleasant 
and refreshing to think that our colleges are or should be the seats^ 
of ripe scholarship and thorough training. Here if anywhere we 
should expect to see men not afraid to grapple with the hardest and 
most difficult studies, and carry them to a successful issue. Here if 
anywhere there should be an ambition to reach the farthest limits of 
attainment in ull that previous research and study have brought to 
light, and even to press beyond this. Here wo hhould Ihid true .schol- 
ars, bi oud, catholic, thorough and complete, whose iutiucuce bhali be- 
felt fiir beyond the college walls, moulding and directing the national 
thought to ampler and fuller perfection, raising our educated classes 
to as groat a prominence as our artizans and workers of wood and 
metal occupy* 

# » 

At the riigk of ineorrmg the charge of presnmption, we ^nttirff 
through the columns of The Dartmouth to say a word on the great 
theme that lias of late been so thoroughly and, on the part of cer- 
tain authors, passionateiy discub^sed. W c leave to the Hound Table ' 
the nieta;)hysical discu.'^sion ; we Ion ve the heated language of pnpsion, 
and the unchristian e;)ithets to Charles iieade & Co. We have not 
yet reached the high position that entitle:} us to suvh license. It is a 
common-sense view we wish to take of the mutter: no new discover-^ 
iea are here heralded. This claims simply to be, errors excepted, a 
brief posting up of facts to date. From the rich materials we every- 
where find s^>rcad out before us, when Dickens and Dunias; publish ia 
their own names volumes they have never even hfeen ; when the plot 
of R^oh a master noTcl as Grilhth Gaunt is found in the public dooui- 
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ments of a Freneh oriminal trial, and the subject matter of the Caz- 
^ tons in Triatram Shandj; when old Robert Bnrton, Isaao Walton, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Sir Thomas Browne are constantly renewing th^r 
youth in the popular essays of the day ; we do not deem it difficult to 

show that all writers arc more or less liable to the charge of Plagiarism* 
This is our starting point. If now some grumbler should aver that 
what we may hereafter say is nothing new, he will but tell the truth; 
for it is our candid belief that there is nothing new, that all modern, 
and some ancient, productions are mere plagiarisms; and surely no 
one need be so witless as to suppose that we here attempt to run coun- 
ter to what, in our opinion, id, has been, and must be. Nay, we will 
go farther and risk the assertion that, if this afore-mentioned critic had 
been over the same course of reading that we hav3 been, and had 
chiiiiced to stumble upon the same stray passages and thoughts that 
we have met in our desnltory wanderings, he would have become pos- 
sessed of all that may be learnt from the perusal of this paper; and 
we hope, for bis credit, as well as our own, would have arrived at the 
same conclusions. For let us add here, we are drifting to the belief 
that this Plagiarism is not a necessary evil as some suppose, but rath- 
er a positive good, an inestimable blessing, a part in the divine econo- 
my of literature that is indispcnsible to its completeness, its utmost 
perfection. Ihit we are anticipating. The receipt in the old Cookery 
Book commences with the sound advice, "First, — catch your haroj" 
and it may be well for us first, before showing the beauties, to demon- 
strate the universal prevalence of this imputed sin of authors. 

Macaulay has somewhere said that he may be considered the most 
successful writer who takes the universal thoughts of men, and gives 
them back to their originators, clothed and beautified. This simple 
thought, embodying the result of this great autocrat's long experience 
among men and bouks, we may be satisfied, gives us the ready clue 
by which we may trace to their secret source the hidden charms of 
our universal authors. To bring this to the test of experience ; notice 
with what a feeling of surprise and delight you find now and then, 
scattered through Milton's great epic, thoughts so common that else- 
where they would seem insignificant and trite ; and yet here, set in 
snch a mosaic of elevated and sustained imagery, clothed in such full, 
sonorous language, music of itself, they acquire a loftiness and digni- 
ty never before deemed possible. You seem yourself to have aoc^nir- 
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ed <rrandeur and iiobleiioss from havin<]j before entertained such 
thoughts, and you are rca<ly to worship him who has dignified you by 
giviug you back your own. It is this peculiar power that gives to 
Shakespeare his title of the myriad-minded. And in general may it 
be said that in so &r aa it is found the characteristic of any writer, 
so far may he be esteemed eminently successful. Arguments of this 
nature, however, come more properly under the last part of our diS" 
oussion, — plagiarism a good; it is our purpose here first to dwell 
more upon facts. 

It is interesting as well curious to note the uiiilbrmity of plan, 
in the manner of introducing characters and topics to the readet, that 
recurs again and again in different ages, /ind in the writings of differ- 
ent authors. . Examples will readily occur to the mind of eyery one 
who reads. We note a few of the more obvious. Macaolay sets the 
two old worthies Milton and Cowley afloat on the river Thames, a 
moonlight night in an open boat, to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the Long PuriiuiiiLiit, and the characters of Charles and Cromwell; 
giviug of eour.^e, after many home thrusts on both sides, the final vic- 
tory to the blind champion of his own views. More than a century 
before, Dryden had sailed under much the same circumstances, — ^it 
must have been on the identical river, and under the same silvery 
moon,— diseussingwiih hiscelebrated ^ends the Unities of the Drama, 
and the classic purities of the French tragedies as contrasted with the 
Shakesperian degeneracy of the English ; wearing the night away, and 
never once thinking of wearlnes:^ or return, till he had buried beueatii 
his own rhetoric the arguments of his antagonistic companions. We 
all recollect too that Cicero was wont to hold discourses with much the 
same result, in the presence of his peripatetic friends at Tuscula- 
num. Another expedient originated long agO) we will not attempt to 
say where, has been at different times quite popular. Chaucer induc- 
ed a company of pilgrims, on. their journey to the shrine of Thomas 
II Beckett, to while away the tedious hours by recounting a series of 
stories, — many of which Ivdd long betbre been told by Boccacio, — 
that he might afterward collect them in the form of the Canterbury 
Tales. Many centuries later, Wordsworth accompanied a pedlar in 
a summer's ramble among the Westmoreland Hills, drawing wisdom 
and philosophy from the wild lessons of nature ; or at interv|ils listen- 
ing, while hb friend called up to mind some touching scene of patient 

2 
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suffering and enduranoe, which he had in early life witnessed in his 
round of visits among the Tude peasantry. In our own tinie» Long* 
f^low collected a crew of jolly fellows in a Way^de Inn, and made 
them recount a seriee of Tales of different lands. And only last sum* 

rner Whittier gathered a band of sweet .singers in his own hospitable 
Teut on the Beach. The Talcs of my Landlord and Irving's Brace- 
bridge Hall may be considered members of this same convivial broth* 
erhood. The crowd of imitators that spring up in the shadow of ev- 
ery great light in literature, we do not attempt to note ; we have only 
to do with those, who are the source of all inspiration, who may be con* 
sidered to their sereral little worlds the It has heem. 

clearly proved by the au faii that Dante found the model for the en- 
tire edifice of his poem in the vision of the boy n)onk Alberico, and 
here too he gathered some of his most striking details. "He adopted 
everything he could turn to advantage, and left his commentators 
to make his acknowlodgmeirts to the youthful visionary." Todd ruth- 
lessly traces back the source of much of Miltoii's inspiration. And it 
is well known that Shakespeare was a re-vamper of old wem-out plays, 
and that he took h^ ancient history and mythology solely from Plu-- 
tarch. 

Paralldisuis in sentiment between different authors are too connnoii 
to need more than a passing notice, and the work of exhibiting them 
little more than mere mechanical dru lir'^ry; yet, as this favorite' 
method of showing up plagiarism lies directly in our line of argnmentyp 
we will give it a moment's attention. Proverbs are continuallj 
thrusting their familiar faces forth from the literature of nations dif- 
fering widely in language and custom, with a brotherly resemblance 
that is really striking. Often the pet expression of the day, attribut- 
ed to some man of actions rather than words, tut Jis up among ilie old 
musty classics. Tacitus the first century of the Christian Era wrote, 
*'^Deos fortiorihus adesseJ' To Napoleon of the nineteenth century is- 
attributed the remark, '^Providence is always on the side of the heav* 
ieet artillery." 

In the Suppliants of Euripides the line occurs, 

Many years later Falstaff declared in that famous military report of 
hifl, "The better part of valor is discretion." 
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It is said that Al fieri, the great tragic bard, deduced from his own 
«zperieiioe tbe idea embodied in these words : <*MaQ is a oontiniiation 
of the child.'* A line in the foorth book of Milton's Paradise file- 
gained runs, 

**The ebildhood shows the man. 
As morning shows the daj;*' 

irhich is bnt a different version of the popniar quotation from Words- 
worth: 

»*The child is fSather of the man." 

And Dc Quiacey iu tho sciiuui to his Opium Eater sajs : ''WhatBO- 
ever in a man'8 mind blossoms and expands to his own consciousness 
in mature life, must have pre-existed in germ during his infancy." 
While Cicero earlier than all, in his Dialogue on Old Age, has clothed 
-titesame thought in a beautiful Aliegoiy. "ITouth is the vernal sea* 
^n of lile, and the blossoms it then puts forth are indioations of 
those future fruits which are to be gathered in the suoceeding periods." 
The simile in Shakespeare 

*'How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay! 
Hugg*d and embraced by the etrumpet wind I 
How like tbe prodigal doth she return ; 
With oTer-weatber'd ribs, and ragged ssils, 
Lean, rent, and beggared by tbe strumpet wind V 

(Merch. of Yen., Act II, sec. 6.) 

may be compared with Gray's 

**FaIr Liughs tbe mom, and soft the zephyr blows 
While proudly riding o*er the azure realm 
' In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That hush'd in grim repose, expects its erening prey." 

In fijkct Gray must have been an unpardonable sinner; for a careful 
oritio has said that the whole of his Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
icontains scarcely a single image or sentiment that is entirely new. 
And the same might be said with tmth of Longfellow'a Psalm of 
Life. As an illustration take the single oft-quoted stanza, 
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"Art is long, and time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stout and braye, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beaUng 
Funeral marches to the grave/' 

With the first line compare D'Lsraeli, (Mis, of liit. YoL III, Chap. 
XI») where he says, "surely men of genius, of all others, may mourn 
over the length of art and the breTity of life/' With the last three 

you may parallel the lines in the lament of an English writer over 
the death of his wife 

• 

*'But hark ! my heart like a muffled drum 
Beats my approach^ tella thee I come. 
And slow liuwc'cr my march may be 
I shall at last lie down with thee." 

And good old Bishop King of the Elizabethan Age says ia one of bis 
hymns, 

**Thc beating of thy pulse when thou art well 
Is just the tolling uf thy passing hell." 

JFor a similarity in sentiment between two writers nearly contcmpo-* 
rary, witness the lines in Burns' Lament ibr Gicucairn: 

*^h ! why was worth so short a date, 
While Tillains ripen gray with time ?** ' 

and oompate with the passage in Wordsworth^s Excursion : 

**0h sir! the good die fr<t, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to tlie socket" 

Still another we give place to, and that morofor the quaint beauty of 
the oonceit than for the mere purpose of argument. The poet Clinch 

feigns tiiiii a certaiu dumb boy wa^i asked to tell the meaning of tor* 
giveness ; when, seizing the ready pen, ho wrote, 

'*The odor wMch the trampled flower 
Gives out to bless the foot which crushes it !" 

In the Zophiei of Maria Brooks occurs the passage : 

"Lone in the still retreat. 
Wounding the flowers to sweetness more intense 
She sank.** 
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We had others noted, but more than enough have already been given 
to illustrate the point in hand. 

Proceeding ia our investigations from plots and sentiments still 
farther to sentences and words, we find that the language of many of 
our modem writers has come to be made up fot the most part of 
coined, pithy expressions, and terse, epigrammatical phrases that have 
been appropriated from the mint of some original genius, — no one at this 
late day attempts to say who, — and used so famili;irly that now they 
may be considered coinmon plunder. To illustrate : *'Ki.ss close" has 
Qome down through the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, and their 
contemporaries, till at length it has become safely incorporated in the 
established poetical diction of the day ; and **moBt sdmired disorder*' 
needs now no acknowledgment. In fact it seems to be one of the 
distinguishing traits between the dashing, professional and the poor 
novice that the latter acknowledges his obligations, while the former " 
scorns the imputation of assistance, disdains to be thought so simple 
and honest, and steals with a high hand. Let him who has the curi- 
osity to put this to the test, take up a number of the Atlantic, turn to 
almost any page and see if he cannot justly throw around many of the 
phrases there used, — ^fair expressions of a thought we mean, — ^the much- 
abused quotation marks. The simple fact is, there appears to be a 
sad failure in this branch of punctuation. Then, if this same cu- 
rious person is so happy as to be a student of this institution, let him 
take up a copy of any e lition of the ^Kgis, publishod wc care not what 
part of the present century, aud sec how wittily erudite its regal editors 
'hare eyer shown themselyes. Why, the inverted commas, italics and 
parenthetic interrogation points seem fiercely running a muck, and are 
in a highly jubilant state over their newly-acquired freedom. And 
yet we dare assert that, after just acknowledgment has been made up- 
on thecoluauia of the Atlantic, a I'ai^r comparison, between the two", 
BO far as quotation marks are concerned, would not be so unfavora- 
ble for our College Friend as one niiL^ht at hrst be led to suppose. 

Plagiarism then may be considered a fact, however much authors 
dislike to own it. And why this dislike ? What's in a name ? For 
our part we had far rather be a brilliant plagiarist than a dull proser of 
original ideas. A collector of gems in the rich mines of English and 
Classical Literature is, to our mind, far better employed than he who 
delves at a slow, starving rate in his own barren soil. If there were 
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leaa pTesmnption ; if the labor employed in rearing baseless, dreamy 
fabrics for immortality, were spent in removing the accnmulated dust 
«nd rubbish from the magnificent structures already existing; if men 
would only crucify their own pride, and delight to do honor to tht>8e 

to whom honor is due ; there would no longer be occasion for the fa- 
miliar wail over a vitiated public taste. And by honor we mean, not 
the grandiloquent lecture upon 8ome great age or epoch, not the labor- 
ed eulogium of poets which is designed to exalt the orator more than 
the bard, but the simple, unadorned display of what in the writings 
of each may best illustrate his character. Though Lord Jeffrey could 
himself be called no common writer, yet he but told the truth when he 
said that his readers are far more interested in the passages cited from 
the books under review, than in the introductory pages of pure criti- 
cism in which he is wont to indulge before he brings his victim up- 
on the stage. And is there not true philosophy in this? Who would 
not prefer the winnowed grain even though of inferior quality, to the 
Ireahly-garnered sheaves? 

We have often admired the good tact of certain divines, who bring 
atatedly before their people a sort of literary potpourri of all the het* 
erogeneous items of wit and wisdom that can be collected during the 
week. Such a course to be sure is slightly at variance with the estab- 
lished rules of sound logic ; nevertheless real living ideas are present- 
ed, if they do at times appear in bad company, and that is what can- 
not be said of the common run of sermons. It is far better that a 
man go into the pulpit with one fact that can be fastened upon the 
eonsciousujess of some individual, or a bundle of discordant &ets 
adapted to dififerent capacities, some one of which shall have the pow- 
<iv to produce a permanent impression, than that he be furnished with a 
severely smooth discourse of moral platitudes of no penetrating or ad- 
hesive force, — a discourse that is sure to glide over the bald pates of 
the drowsers with an unctuous facility really delightful. Men, good 
anen,^are continually repeating such a farce, under the sublime delu- 
sion that in no other way can they conscientiously discharge their 
4uty. It is only by a practical application of one of their pet doc- 
irines that we can conceive of such persons in any other light, than 
that of mere nonentities in their profession. • We can account for the . - 
measure of success that attends their efforts, only on the supposition 
that the virtue of their o£icc is imputed to them. A solemn obliga- 
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tion rests upon sack, if they coold hut see it, to plagiarise, and thns 
infuse new liib into the dry bones of their disoonrse, — galvanize their 

body of death; if, however, the disease will not admit of so mild a 
rcTnedy, then let them away with all luetensions to originality aud at- 
tempt only to select, compile, and road. 

Sir Boger de Ooverley has always been esteemed a wise man, but 
he never in oar estimation did a wiser act, than when he presented his 
chaplain with all the good sermons that had been published up to his- 
time, with the charge to make use of them in their appropriate order. 
M — upon the KnighVs asking him," s^iys the Spectator, "who preach- 
ed upon the morrow, for it was Saturday night, he told us the Bishop 
of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He 
then showed us the list of preachers for the whole year, where I saw 
with a great deal of pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Saunder- 
son, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with soTcral living authors who have 
published discourses of practical divinity." 

The same rule holds good in other departments of literature. Some 
of the most popular and ollective writers of the day, — men who wield 
a vast influence, — are little more than compilers of facts and statistics. 
The great charm of their writing seems to lie in their bringing to light 
concealed or neglected bits of inforuKition on Subjects of common inter- 
esl ; and comparing statistics, in themselves separately weU known, for 
the purpose of employing the old expedient of contrast to magnify in the 
eyes of others both their themes and themselves. For examples; 
look at Parton in his new book, — "Famous Americans of Recent 
Time*!," and Curlcton in his Letters from abroad. The popularity of 
these men, so far as it is due to these causes, is well deserved. They 
are on safe ground ; they are pursuing a right course. 

"We did purpose to speak of the desirableness of editing old, stan- 
dard works, and in this way, by introducing the masters in person to 
modem readers, of accomplishing far more to popularize these old 
worthies than all that the tame eulogies and repetitions of fulsome praise 
can ever effect; this, in connection with the work of compiling and in- 
troducing to public notice the fresli discoveries in modern science, — and 
not leave the task to those who ought to devote their entire attention 
to the investigation of some single branch, — we had left for the space 
that we find is wanting. There is only room U£t us to record our 
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coiivietiou tluit, when the perfect book hIuiU be writtt ii, it will' not 
be the fruit oi' a single powerful, well-disciplined mind ; like the na- 
tive heath uoiform in ita very richness, monotoooas in its own Inxu- 
rianoo ; but rather, like the cultivated garden, laid out in variegated 
loveliness and adorned with the choicest fruits and flowers from for- 
eign climes, it will combine from all sources whatever is lofty in con- 
ception, whatever beuuuiLii 111 diciiuu, vvhutever uuble in beutiment. 

I 

[Sagrgested by the case of •uleide, whieli occurred here not long since, bf drown- 
ing In the Connectlcttt.3 

I 

She stood alone on tlie sullen pier, 

Witli tho n'mht around and the rivor below* 

And a voice, it seoniod to licr half-crazed ear, 
Was heard in the water's plashing flow: 

**Yoii are tired and worn, eonie hitherand sleep, 

"Where your })Oor dim eyes shall cease to weep, 
And no morning shall break in sorrow." 

II 

The long grass bunp from each wnrc-washed pile, 

And the water amid its loose locks ran, 
And she tliought with a ftranire and ghastly smile, 

Of a lonj^f-fled day and a false, false man ; 
How her fingers had comlied his damp, brown hair, 
But he and the world had left her there, 

With no friend but the beckoning water. 

Ill 

Was ITcavcn so far that no angel arm 
Might round the homeless in love be thrown, 

To keep her away from hurt or harm ? 
Or was it in truth a mercy shown* 

That left her at night alone to think 

Of her manifold woes upon the brink 
Of that deep and pitiless river f 
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She looked to the fkr-off town snd wept» 
And, oh, could yon blame the poor girFs tear ? 

£'or she thought how many a maiden slept 

TVith Lore and Honor as wardens near; 
While she was left in the world alone, 
Witli none to miss her when she was gone 

Where the merciless waves were, calliog. 

V 

No human eye and no human ear 

E'er saw a struggle or heard a sound, 
And tilt* curious never could spare a tear, 

As they looked at morn on the outcast drowned* 
But ah, had speech been ijiven the dead, 
Perhaps those motionless lips had sadd 

**'So homeless are found in HeaTen/' 

^ » 

It would have been better for the fame of Walter Scott had be died 
befere composing Castle Dangerous* Milton's reputation was not in- 
creased by Paradise Brained. Examples eotild be cited ad mfinitum 

of authors who added not a jot to their glory by their later writings. 
But this is not the case with the Author of "Female Suffrage." iiiD, — 
we will call him a man — la.^t elibrt raised him at oiiee to the top of 
fame's pedestal. He can now forever rest upon his merited laurels — no 
need to write more ; his future is secure ; he deserves well of his coun- 
try for his mighty effort in her behalf; having rolled tomaltaonsly baok 
ihe aggressive wave of universal soi&i^e which for a time threatened 
to eDgulph him, he may now sit under his own vine and fig tree for the 
remainder of his life, and peacet'iilly enjoy the safety and prosp^ty 
he has so irreatly contributed to secure. 

It has been said that, "fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 
Now the Author of "Female Suffrage," judging him by his article, 
can not, with propriety, be called an angel, though he has certainly 
'^rushed in." We iiave here two judgments from which to form our 
syllogism. He must be either an angel or a fool. He is not an 

* A reply to the article on this subject in the February number of "The Dart- 
mouth." 

3 
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angel — ^therefore he is a fi>ol — ^proved so by inexorable logic — hat we 
won't call Him names. 

We aM^told to "answer a fool according to his folly." In regard, 
to the Author of "Female Suffrage," il wimlJ be the height of fbllj 
to answer him at all, did not the slanderer seem to require a castiga-- 
tioD, and then poetic justice would be meted out if he were pnnished 
on tlie very stage where he appeared in all the pomp of lying legends 
and false antitfaeees. Bat letvs not Titnperate. Let us be calm and 
oool. Let US examine and dissect the article in question with all de- 
liberation, impartially giving justice where justice is due but showing: 
no mercy where none is deserved. 

During some six years of Classical research we have never met witb 
the "legend told in musty classics," — we have made inquiries of those 
who have taught the classics for years, who haTO made them the study, 
the business of their lives, who have gone over every inch of ground, ' 
and they deny that such a legend has an existence in any known book. 
(It may perhaps be found in the Lost Tales of Miletus.) We challeii go 
the Author of "Fenuile Suffrage" to produce a single proof of the au- 
thenticity of his legend. He cannot do it. It is eiillrcly and gra- 
tuitously mythical, emanating from an imagination that would have 
done credit to Sinbad, and which would have preserved the life of ma- 
ny a poor Sultana. But suppose the legend to be true, — suppose it 
to be a genuine story and what does, it prove. It only weakens his 
own nde of the question. We quote, touching this point, from a let- 
ter received from a lady: **The Legend related speaks for the sex as 
well a.H against it. It proves the weakness of man and not of woman. 
He was the government — yet this beautiful woman — this 'weaker half 
of humanity' with her small brain and her power of fascination gain- 
ed 'entire oontror over the 'L^rd of creation' and ruled in his stead. 
Who was the ^weaker half in this legend; the man with his mighty 
tntelleot, his reasoning faculty, his strong arm; or .the woman *fm of 
face and fbrm/ her weak arm (but strong heart) her few brains *^v- 
en liCL uuwittingly Her brain may be small but ah! don't she use it 
well ?" 

I^ext we find gossip looming ominously up like a scafibid in a jail- 
yiid. We had thought this old charge exploded. From Eve down^ 
the sex has home it. With men it has been an endless and never-dy- 
i»g BBietMun. '^Pendopes tdam retexm" The questsBn here arises,. 
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Does woman talk more than man. Xantippe scolded in the arcana of 
Ikomei but old Socrates the wise, babbled io the streets of Aihena. 
Where can we find a female Thersites ; what woman ever wrote ao go** 
^py a book as Samuel Pepys or Hamilton or Wrazall ; what woman 
fio loyed to propagate a scandal or a slander as Horace Walpolet 
Where in all time do we meet a feminine Boswell? It won't do to 
appeal to History or Literature to substautiate this charge. The Au- 
thor of "Female Sunra;:^^" knew this, and fortunately for himself 
avoided the rock. But for evideuqe ou our side of the question we 
dare and do appeal to History, Biblical, Mythological, Classical and 
Modem. Gossip is a two-edged sword and cnts both wajs. W^ 
might here be pardoned for descending so low as to indulge in person- 
aI reflection upon the character of our Author. Were we certain that 
lie possessed 0x10, we could not sucessfhllj withstand the temptation. 
But, as it is, we will not. Kag-piekln^ is not our trade. 

♦'Imagine, if you can, a congrcs.s of women," &c. This was truly 
An unfortunate blunder. Were we disposed to press our advantage, 
we need but ask, How many times has Congress "as it is" balloted 
for a Speaker and secured an oi^anizatioa only by a sacrifice of prin* 
leiple. As for the "vituperations/' what could we not say of Fryor 
and Brooks and Bogers and Bingham and Butler and Grinnell. 

Let us now proceed to inspect the only part of "Female Suffrage** 
which can pretend to be an argument, — the only place, with one ex- 
ception, where its author dropped his part of arcviler and attempedto 
apply fact. He asks the (jucjition, "Can woman rule a state?" and" 
cites Zenobia, Cleopatra, Bloody Mary and Elizabeth, — ^isolated in- 
stances all, and even then not pertinent. Zenobia was conquered by 
superior force after a long and valiant contest. So was Hannibal. 
Osesar subdued Cleopatra and. the world. Did Mary burn more here- 
tics than Philip ? In regard to Elizabeth, an assertion is made which 
all history disproves. Nev ,1* i sey, so say the statistics, was never 
more prosperous than when property was the only qualification nec- 
essary for a voter. 

Our Author next brings up the Poets in battle array to-fiustain Uft 
position. Facts &iled him* History fonisbed him no arguments. 
Poetry was bis last resort, the last ditch, and 'twere better he had died 
there. Searching through a book of poetical quotations and choosmg 
whatever gccmcd sarcastic or biting without regard to truth and to the 
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mny oommendatorj lues, he has dished up a dozen yerses with aa 
little relevancy to the <|ae8tion aa the answer of Foe's Sayen. We 
present a few extracts from the same «Dictionarj 

'*From Women's ejea this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still tlie right Promethean fire;^ 
They are the Books, ^e Arts, the Academics, 
That show, contain and nourish all the world." 

8kaktptar9» 

We give the whole of the quotation from Scott which the Authotr 
of ^'Female Sufirage" cut short with an "&c.," when he had taken what 
seemed to answer his purpose : 

woman ] in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And TBriable as the shade 

By the light quivering Aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A minitUring Angd Uuntf* 

"The "world was sad ! — the garden was a wild I 
The Man, the Hermit, sigh'd — till Woman smiled." 

Campbell. 

Even Byron, whose satires were chiefly hurled at Womao, thus lays 
a lanoe in rest for her defence : 

"The very first 
Of human Idfe must spring from Womau*s breast; 
Tour first small words are taught you from her lips. 
Your first tears quenched by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a Woman's hearing. 
When men have shrunk from tlio ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of Him who led them.** 

. "It is beautifully ordered by Providence, that Woman who is the 
mere dependant aud ornameDt of man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when amitten with sudden calamity; winding her- 
self into the ragged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping bead and binding up the broken heart." — Innng* 

We might fill the entire "Dartmouth'* with similar quotations, for 
woman has been, from Father Chaucer down to Alexander Smith, the 
subject of poetic praise and laudation. But there is little need. We 
have but to remember our mothers and sisters, aod laggard would bo 
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oar hands and oravea oar hearts did we not at least attempt to strike 
a hlow in their behalf. 
We now arrive at the peroration of "Female Snffirage.*' On tWs, 

the writer seeuis to have chiefly bent his energies. "With the siiecriag 
interrogation, ''Womnii vote?" he laiinclies liiiiiself into the sea of 
antithesoSy degenerates iuto a tirade against dress and fashion, winding 
np with an unmanly slur again.st Woman and Freedom. 

And here we leave him» regretting that no abler pen has offered to 
apply tiie castigation. The field has been open, but others have prob- 
ably thonght with us, that no reply was necessary; that assertions 
backed by no arguments need no rebutting testimony; that the arti- 
cle was a mere tirade and a tissue of worn out, eflfetc sarcasms un- 
worthy of notice. We only reply for tlio purpose of exposing tho 
"trick of words," and to vindicate the ''Dartmouth's" name for fair* 
ness and equality. The Author of ^'Female Suffrage" deserves not to 
be treated with mercy, and the feebleness of our pen must be our apol* 
og} , if he has received any. We can not speak of his arrogance and 
unmanliness, of his conceit and assumption of superiority as they 
merit, lie appears as the champion of men, as the born rulers, aud 
lays down his opinions as thinking in the I'ulinesa of his vanity, 

**The time is out of joint ! 0 cursed spite. 
That ever I was born to set it right." 

This article has not been writen as an argument, — as can plainly be 
8Gen,^nor even with an affectation thereof ; not but that arguments in 
favor of universal suffrage are at hand, but because none are deemed 

essential. We can, howe vcr, exaiiiKie a liiilc the position taken by 
the opponents of Female Suffrage in regard to what they call a vro- 
man's sphere. Wc liud nowhere a better definition of this term than 
in an article by John Stuai t 3Iill, with an extract from which wc close : 
'(When a prejudice which has any hold on the feelings finds itself 
reduced to the unpleasant necessity of assigning reasons, it thinks it 
has done enough when it has re*asserted the very point in dispute in 
phrases which appeal to the pre-existing feeling. Thus many persona 
think they have sufficiently justified the restrictions on women's field 
of action, when they have ?akl that tiiu pursuits from which women 
are excluded are uvfeminine ; and that the proper sphere of women 
is not politics or publicity, but private and domestic life. 
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**We deny the right of any portion of the species to decide for an- 
other portion, or any individual for another individual » what u and 
what 10 not their *proper sphere.' The proper sphere for all human 
Tieings is the largest and highest which they are able to attain to. 
What this is, eattnot be ascertained withont complete liberty of choice. 

"Let every occupation he. open to all, witliout favor orMiscourage- 
mcnt to any. and eniployim'iits will fall into tlic hands of tho«e men 
or women who are found by experience to be most capable of worth- 
ily exercising them. There need be no fear that women will take out 
of the bands of men any occupation which men perform better than 
iJiey. £aoh individual will prove his or her capacties in the only way 
in which capacities can be proved, — ^by trial; and the world will haye 
the benefit of the best faculties of all its inhabitants. But to inter- 
fere beforebiui'l by an ail^iiiarv limit, and decbire that whatever be 
the genius, talent, energy, or I'oree of mind, of an individual of a 
certain sex or class, tho^e faculties shall not be exerted, or shall be 
exerted only in some few of the many modes in which others are per- 
mitted to use theirs, is not only an injustice to the individual, and « 
detriment to society, which loses what it can ill spare, but is also the 
most effectual mode of providing, that in the sex or class so fettered, 
the qualities which are not permitted to be exercised shall not exist. 

"But if those, who assert that the 'proper sphere' for women is the 
domes! it , mean ])y this that they have not shown themselves qualifiLnl 
ior any other, the assertion evinces great ignorance of life and of his- 
tory* Women have shown fitness for the highest social functions ex- 
actly in proportion as they have been admitted to them. By a curi- 
ous anomaly, though ineligible to even the lowest offices of State, thej 
are in some countries admitted to the highest of all, — ^the regal ; and, 
if there is any one function for which they have shown a decided vo- 
cation, it is that of reigning. Not to go back to ancient history, we 
look in vain for abler or firmer rnlers tlian Elizabeth; than Isabella 
of Castile; than Maria Teresa; than Catherine of Kussia; than 
Blanche, mother of Louis TX. of France; than Jeanne d'Albret, 
mother of Henri Quatre. There are few king? on record who con- 
tended with more difficult circumstances, or overcame them more tri- 
umphantly, than these. 

"In the centuries immediately before and after the Reformation, 
ladies of royal houses, as diplomatists, as governors of provinces, or 
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as the confidential advisers of kings, equalled the first- Btatesmen of 
their time; and the treaty of Cainl)ray» which gave peace to J-]urope, 
was negotiated, in eontereiices where no other person was present, by 
the aunt of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and the mother ef Fran- 
eis the First," 

■ « » 

A CHAP£I» SPEls^CU, D£LIT£R£]> S&IDAY, MAUCU 29. 

In the piil)Iic gardens of I\atis)x)ii, one of the oldest towns of Ger- 
muDy, is an imposing monument beariug the uame of Johu Kepler, 
and the date, 180B, almost two centuries after the remains of that 
illnstrioiis pioneer of selence, had been laid in the earth. An enthu* 
slast, a wild dreamer amo))g Ids cotemporaries, time at last proved 
the inestimable Talue of his discoveries, and gave him a name and 
proper place on the list of the iuuiuus dead. He is an example of 
those who, preferring cmluring fame to fiectiug popularity, have left 
their great achievements as the only memorials of their lives. Such 
men have made the past a mighty treasure hoose of truth and wisdom: 
and goodness. 

IVo speak of the shades of the mighty dead. Imagination bringB- 
them back to us, and we &ncy we liear their stately footsteps, m we 
Bnsc on the scene?? in which they bore so conspicuous a part. The 
Artist's pencil and the iSeulptur's clujjel restore to us the ibnns oT 
those whom we delight to honor. The zealous Biographer attempts 
to delineate their lives. But after all, how little remains of the be- 
ings who once lived and thought and acted. The triumphs of their 
genius herald their greatness and their virtue, but their vices and the 
weaknesses, that made them mortal, lie buried with them in the tomb. 

The Historian records the events of great eras; the Biographer tho 
distinguishing characteristics of great men. Nothing ordinary or 
corn iiionpkce finds its way into tlie annals of the past; and though 
our libraries are crowded with the history of departed years, little is 
left us but the more prominent outjines. The characterj^ of tlie <U ad, 
as cepresented by the biographer, are rathor ideal than real. The • 
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artiBt depicts thoir features on the canvas as they wish to appear to 
posterity; so the biogtaphor delineates their character, softening 
down their more repalsive features, carefully excluding everything 

that would hi'dkii them appear ordinary and cunnuonidiu-c, and ])re- 
senting the more prominent points of their character in the most fav- 
orable light. Oftentimes, as in the case of John Kepler, generations 
and perhaps Centuries pass before the world progresses sufficiently to 
appreciate the worth of itfen who, living in advance of their age, have 
died in obscurity and neglect; and the biographer can collect but a 
few isolated fiicts as materials, out of which to construct hid work. 
Every man, whose life is of sufficient interest to posterity to author- 
ize its publicuticaj, he. re!ii:irk:i]tlL' in .^onic respect, and few biog- 
raphies have come down to us in wliieh it is not clearly [troved that 
the subject ol' the work was the profoundest philosopher, the wisest 
statesman, the most eloquent orator, or the greatest man that ever 
blessed the human race with the light of his genius; or tiiat he was 
the most cmel tyrant, the most depraved debauchee, or the most in- 
significant poltroon that ever brought a blot on humanity by the tur- 
pitude of his crimes. Such is written history. The case would be 
iiir dilierent could wc know all the unwritten. 

Ancient fuble peopled (.)lymp',i« with the spirits of departed 
heroes, and ancient bards sung their exploits as the deeds of immortal 
Gods. We, with the same spirit, immortalize the names of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and associate with their memory, virtues which with all 
their worth, in many respects did not belong to them. The objects of 
our reverence, our ideals of excellence, and the examples we imitate, all 
shine brightest through the dim vista of intervening years. Famil- 
iarity with the present breeds contempt; and, in civmparison, the olden 
time appears grand, heroic and noble. The"eonvic tiuJi is irresistibly 
forced upon us that the brightest places in history have all been tilled* 
If we exult with patriotic pride over the victories of our own Grant, 
Abbot brings before us a mighty Napoleon, who made the old world 
tremble with the sound of his cannon's rattle. If we venerate the 
memory of the martyred Lincoln as the preserver of our country's 
weal, we remember that amid the gloom attending t!ie outbreak of 
the J\ebe!li()n, barton's Andrew Jackson luumed up majestically be- 
fore the frightened juot^Ic with scowling brow and threatening eye^ 
•awing the South into silence and submijssion. Or if our thought taloi a 
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philanihropio tarn, and we would pay a tribute of praiee to the great 

reformers of the present age, we are reluctantly forced to consider 
them but as humble iuiitatoi s of the uiatchlcss examples delineated 
in Headley's Luther and Croiiavell. The history of the past is tho 
history of courts aud camps. The patient labors of the devotee of 
soieace; the memory of lofly endeavors terminating in defeat^ of hero- 
ic energies kept damb and motionless by poverty ; the memoirs of 
the worthy ohscare do and ever will oonatitote Unwritten History. 



Learned critics, eloquent reviewers and brilliant essayists never 

tire of dwelling on the glories and unrivalled excellencies of the lite- 
Vaturc of tilt' Elizabethan Age. They portray with fluent and appre- 
ciative pen the prolific genius, profound learning, versatile talent and 
varied accomplishments of the great men of that day who have filled 
the wide world with their merited fame. But it is only easaally and 
indefinitely that one hears of the remarkable women of that age. It 
aeems to us patent that scarcely less to them tiian to their masculme 
teoadjntors,is due thatmarvelloos intellectual activity which renders 
the sixteenth century one of the most glorious and attractive periods 
in the history of tho world's literature. » 

If a Camden, Spender, Flooker, Philip Sidney, Bacon, Shakspeare 
and Itobbcs appeared to vindicate the dignity of learning, and shed 
new lustre upon literature by their vast attainments and splendid 
achievements, let it not be forgotten that daring the same period liv* 
ed a Lady Jane Grey, whose almost incredible knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, flebreW, French, Italian, Chaldee and Arabic would terrify 
modem University Professors; Mary Sidney, Countess of Pem- 
broke, — sister of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom was dedicated his Ar- 
cadia, — who possessed talents almoat equal to those of her illustrious 
brother, — understanding Ilebrcwsufiicicntiy well to translatenot afew 
of tho i^salms into Kngliah ; the three daughters of Sir Thomas More, 
Margaret, Elizabeth and Cecilia, who were skilled in all the learning 
of the schools, so that they wrote with elegance Latin prose and verse,, 
lUiderstood astronomy, philosophy and theology, and gave emenda* 

4 
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tions of flome of the aneieot classics which elicited the praiseB of the 
most profound scholars, besijes cultiTtiting with practical success ihe 
lighter branches of music, painting auj poetry. ludectl to such an 
extent did tlu'j carry their learning and study that the irrefil J-inropean 
scholar Erasimis was forced to apply to Morc's house the elegant and 
forcible epithet ot "nius.irum doniicilium." Beside these were Mary, 
(daughter of Henry VIIL and Catharine of Aragon,) who when but 
twelve years of age wrote Latin with such accuracy as to receive the 
praises of Erasmus, understanding, in addition, Spanish, French amd 
Italian ; Mary, Countess of Arundel, Catharine Parr, and the five 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, (tutor of ivhvard VL,) who were 
sought in marriage by t!i;' most tiniuciit men oi" the liuie, on account 
of their remarkable attaiurui-'iit.s in sc'ivilar.sMp. Anno, the second of 
these si.sters, became afterward.s the mother of Lord Bacon. In ad- 
dition to the&e were many of humble birth but equal in learning and 
endowment. What a magnificent picture is this which good old 
Roger Ascham draws of a young l.idy of the sixtaenth century. He 
says, — "Before I went to Germanie, I came to Brodegate in Leiees* 
tershirc, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I 
was exceeding much bchuklinge. Ilur parcntcs, the Duke and the 
Duchis, with all the hou.schould, gentlcinen and gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the parke. I found her iu her chamber, reading F/iaedan 
Flatonls in Greeke^ and that with as much dclitc as some gentlemen 
would read a merie tale in Bocase, (Bocaccio.) Ailcr salutation and 
dewtie done, with some other taulke, I asked her why site would 
leese, (lose,) such pastime in the parke? Smiling she answered me: 
*I wisse, all their sport in the l a . ;;e is bui a shadoe to that pleasure- 
I find in Flato. Alas! good ibikc, they never felt what trcvve pleas- 
ure mcnt.' " 

But what has all this reforencc to the learned women of* three hun- 
dred years ago to do with our topic ? AVhy it simply shows what 
women may accomplish, to what noble heights of learning and influ* 
eneiB they may raise themselves, by shuoniog the common paths of 
frivolity and intellectual idleness, and pursuing the more solid studies 
which an unreasonable custom seems to think fit only for masculine 
minds. Who can doubt that this .striking development of lofty femi- 
iiine character of which we have spoken, was due in great part to the 
superior vlgoi: and scope of the studies pursued, calculated in their 
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very nature to give stability and diguity to oharaeter, and depth and 

astutcncvss to intellect ? 

Leaving to those, whose particular business it is to write and legis- 
late on such a subject, tho speuidc details of that edacation which the 
present age demands, we wish to speak of two very prominent delects 
k the present Bystem of educating American girls. First : its pre- 
dominant tendency to ornamont, vain show and superficiality, and it« 
great ]ack of solidity, as well as both disciplinary and practical ntili- 
ty. For tills, women arc to blame but in part. The fault lies almost 
wholly nt the (Imv of those who claim to have a superior amount of 
brains, who assume to be God's vicegerents in the matter and arrogate 
to themselves the right of marking out with square and compass the 
distinctive sphere and duties of one half mankind, voting and legis- 
lating for them, smothering, so fiir as in them lies, their individuality, 
and transforming them into mechanical automatons. Scarcely any 
reason seems to us more valid than this for putting the franchise into 
the handis of women and iriving them some just share in deciding 
<^aestions immediately al]ecliu^^ their temporal and immortal destiny, 
quesjtions in regard to which those who now bear rule are so stupidly 
indifferent, or blindly prejudiced, — ^remunerative occupation, control- 
ling property, &c. But the objection is urged that girls are essen- 
tially different from boys intellectually, and hence the studies pursued 
by them should ho radically different. It is a very current remark 
that girls are impulsive, iiiKiLnM.itive iin l iilogieii); never stopping to 
reason ©ut a matter, but .skipping like iambs upon the mountains from 
point to point, and arriving at conclusions by an inexplicable sort of 
Leibnitzian intuition ; hence their studies should be light, easy and 
fantastic, not appealing to the stern dictum of reason, which would 
be useless, because on this theory there would be no reason to appeal 
to; but boys arc prosy, deliberate, thoughtful and argumentative, 
therefore rc^ui/^' t'ao weightier matters of tho law, such as mathe- 
matics, logic, couiparativc philology, and melaphysics. This the- 
ory has been harped on so long by those who are really afraid 
lest they should be deprived of their boasted superiority, by the dis- 
covery that women with the same training and privileges are their in* 
tellectual equals, that multitudes really believe it, not only to the ez- 
tei.t in which it may be true, but also to the extent in which it is ut- 
terly false. This notion seems to us "ihc iictioa of a fiction," at least 
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in the extent to which it is carried and the applioation which is iiiad» 
of iU 

Very apt on this point are the words of that man whom we adore, 
that trenchant essayist and witty scholar, tliat I'CTbistent enemy of 
Bhains and hunibug3, Sydney Smith, f^ny^ he, — "That there is a dif- 
ference in the uuderstandings of the moa and the women wc every 
day meet with, everybody, we suppose, must perceive ; but there is 
none surely which may not be accounted for by the diference of cir^ 
cxmifitanoes iti which they have beea placed, without referring to any 
conjectural difiereuce of original conformation of mind. As long a» 
boys and girls run about in the dirt and trundle hoops together, they 
are both precisely alike. If you catch up one half of these creatures 
and train them to a particular set of actions and opinions, and the 
other half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their understanding 
will differ, as one or the other sort of occupations has called this or 
that talent into action." To be sure our experience here is somewhat 
limited, never having any girls of our own, and giving only a vory 
moderate share of observation to other people's girls, but so far as it 
goes, it corroborates the above opinion. In some score of Village 
schools lip and down the country, bolU ea.st and west, have we tested 
Ihe matter, and it any intellectual difterence between the two sexes 
has been perceived, it is certainly in favor of the girls. If a difiloult 
problem in arithmetic or algebra presented itself, there was always 
some imaginative, illo^cal girl, who could find a clew to its solution 
as quick as any thinking, syllogistic boy. , 

That there is some natural difference in the "original conformation 
of mind" between men and women, some natuial dissimilarity of 
character between the two, wc firmly believe, and endeavor to be 
thankful for it ; but that this difi'erence and dissimilarity are of such 
nature and extent as of necessity to prove mental inferiority, and jus* 
tify the great disproportion both in the manner and matter of the ed* 
ucation of boys and girls, and- also in the tune devoted to the educa- 
tion of each, we are compelled strenuously- to deny. So pertinent 
and forcible are the following words from the Westminster Review 
that we cannot forbear quoting them: *«If precisely the same means 
of strengthening the intellect, and improving the knowledge of both 
sexes were pursued, the difference in their character would spontan^ 
•Qualy arise, in consequence of the different materials on which the ex* 
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periment was made. This oatoral differenee is neoessarj; but any 
peculiar fostering, and forcing of the dissimilarity is pernicioiis*'' 
This seems a complete refntation of the argument — ^that the differ- 
ence in the mental training must be in proportion to tlie nataiui iiis* 
similarity between the minds of boys and girls. 

^Jow let no one suppose that this disproportion of which wo speak 
is some man of straw conjured up by our imagination, arising from 
some distorted view of our perceptives. It is one encouraging sign 
of the times, that men are waking to the necessity of a more enlarg* 
ei and comprehensive education for girls as well as boys. As to the 
wisdom of admitting both sexes as members of the same College or 
Uuivcre^ity, wo arc in much doubt, though the plan is worthy of a 
more extended trial. Those who know the numbcrles.s intrigues be- 
tween College studeDts and .seminary girls, when b<^th institutions are 
in the same village, or neighborhood, will be slow to commend the 
propriety of the proposed plan, although Oberlin, and perhaps An- 
tioch, may seem forcible arguments in favor of it. It strikes us' if 
we were the **fond and indulgent parent" of two or three blooming 
and attractive dauischters, we should deliberate at considerable lentrth 
before .sending them to as upright, virtuous aud staid a College even 
as Dartmouth. 

But Vassar College is certainly a stately stop in the right direction; 
and to show further that we are not beating the air, and not unreas* 
enable in demanding a thorough renovation and remodeling of the 
present system, let us refer to a meeting held in New York about 
three weeks since, to take measures for establishing a * 'central educa- 
tional institution" for the better education of women, and note the 
following paragraph in a letter read in that meeting from the Rev. 
Howard Cro?by, I). I)., formerly a Profepsor at Princeton. Says 
ho, — "I have long felt very deeply the need of this movement. Our 
women are fast becoming butterflies for want of a true training. Most 
of our female schools are fashionable hot-houses, to encourage the 
growth of listlessness, affectation and extravagance. I trace nine- 
tenths of the flippancy and falsehood of modem society to the mock- 
ery of an education which the daughters of the land receive." These 
are stern and significant words. 

We have said that our present educational system for girls is su- 
perficial, tending to ornament and vain show rather than to thought 
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and sound, judicious culture. There fell into our hands very recently 
the catalogues of three of the foremost of the Female Seminaries of 

New England ; if not the foremost, they are certainly above, rather 

than below, tho general average in the brcaJtli iind depth of their 
courses of Fturly. In one the ir' H ral course is tlnce years, in each, 
of the otheri, four. After a earelul examination, wo fin*1 that a boy, 
prepared to enter the Freahman Olasa in any of our No\v England 
CoUegeSi could pass examination in about two-thirde of the entire 
Qludies pursued in that seminary whose course is three years, and the 
same boy could pass examination in almost thi-ee-fourths of the stud- 
ies pursued in those seminaries where the course is four years. There 
is no intention of iiiakiii^[^ any niijust comparisons, or drawing any un- 
warrantable eonelnsion.s, but it has seemed to iis that the Seminaries 
above referred to are fair representatives of the whole elass through- 
out the eountry. If so, it will be seen that when the sister has com- 
pleted her entire course of study in the seminary, run with triumph 
the gauntlet of the fierce examining committee, received, with all the 
pomp and ceremony becoming to the liighest universities, her diploma, 
and gone forth into the world with her "blushing honors thick upon 
her," she has passed over scarcely more ground than her plodding in- 
ductive brother wlio is just through his Freshman year. AVe do not 
say that a boy thus far advanced could pass examination in all the 
studies com; ileted by his sister, because the one studies some things 
which the other does not. But if the amount of education, received 
by each up to the time indicated above, be carefully noted, we think ^ 
there will be a balance in &vor of the Freshman. To be generous, 
however, and give the full benefit of the doubt, throw in Sophomore 
year. Now we do not hesitate to aver that there is not one public 
Female Seminai y in fiFty where the entire amount of cducuiioii re- 
ceived i'rom its whole course of study is erjual to that which a student 
has received who has passed through the first two.years in almost any 
one of the New England Colleges. It matters not whether the com* 
parison be made with ancient or modern languages, mathematics or 
natural science, rhetoric, history or general literature. Granting 
now that the preparatory education of girls and boys betbre entering 
the seminary and college is erpial, which we do not for a moment be- 
lieve, it appears that the latter receive twice as much education as 
the former. But the disproportion in the education of the two 
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elafises does not 8top here, for with the one, all intellectual traia- 
ing well usgli ceases Vfhen the curriculum of the Seminary has 
been passed over, while with the other u i'(»ur years' drill in college - 
is but the |)ri'lu lo to a more vigorous course of professional study, 

0 

extending two, three, or four years farther; so that iu reality girls 
receive only abont one-third the education of boys, and hardly 
that if the nature of the studies pursued by each is considered, 
which we propose to do hereafter. The highest and broadest 
training which American boys receive is attracting criticism on ac^ 
count of its narrowness and shallowness. But when two-thirds or 
three-fourths (»f this are set aside as superfluous, and the reuuiinitig 
thirJ or fourth doled out for girls, it may well be called "the mockery 
of an education." If the theory that some hold be true, — ^which we 
deny, — that the feminine mind is by nature inferior to the masculine, 
this, so far from justifying a limited education, is the most decisive 
argument in favor of a more extended and comprehensive one. And 
if the theory be true, — which we do not deny, — that the most elevate 
ing, potent and enduring of all iiiHucnecs which go to shape destiny, 
mould character, incite genius, and give effect, charartoriFtic and . 
muniiiccut harvest to great national epochs, is tliat of relined, intelli- 
gent and learned wonien in the capacity of mothers and teachers, 
then certainly here is the most cogent of all reasons for bestowing 
i^on them the most ample, varied and extensive culture which the 
hest and wisest instruction can give. Indeed who doubts that ther« 
would be lesH to lament and criticise in the superficiality and 
hollo^vness of thu educaiiuu which even American boys receive, if 
the mothers, who round their cradles sang soni^s, the very memory of 
whoso sweetness lingers fondly in the heart and c;uises the unbidden 
tear to flow even when grey locks b.ave bedecked the brow, had been 
like Anne Cooke, the mother of Lord Bacon, skilled to Jay the fouu' 
dation of lofty scholarship, vast attainment, practical wisddm and 
exalted manhood even when those whom thej taught were but prat- 
tling children? Hereafter, if circumstances permit, we propose to 
say something further upon soinc ui* the more promiuciit and praeti^ 
cal features of this important topic. 



t 
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With the April number of "The Dartmouth" the present corps of 
Editors close their ciTitorinl enrccr. Witli ft'cHriiis of sndnoss, bcca\isc* i)f the 
many links wliit h li;ivo bound us to our rciuU-rs, we now .say farewcdl to 
tho«o who hare so kindly aided our youtiiful enterprise, not alone by ifieir 
subscrji)ii()n'^, but by fitly spoken words of cheer and liope; words which, 
when alniu.-t ht nrt-sick and faint^ when despair was settling upon us like a 
pall, roused anew our droojiin^^ energies and incited us to strive onee more 
for the goal of oar ambition, to place "The Dartmcuth" in the same posi* 
tion with regard to eolle^^e publications as Dartmoutli College, of whose 
honor and good name it lias aimed to have jealous care, occupies among the 
Colleges of our land. If wc have, in the opinion of our friends, forwarded 
in tiie least degree the accompUshment of this design, our hopes nrefiilljr 
realized* and we will carry with us in our retirement the satisfactDry assure 
imee that our efforts have not wholly failed to please, Otir faults we have 
never attempted to conceal or extenuate* but have sought criticisms from 
every source, and have amended whatever has been pointed out as requir* 
ing amendment, as best we could. That there is still need of pruning and 
grafting we are aware, and we doubt not that our successors will be ever 

♦ 

readyto follow any suggestions which will tend to the improvement of the 
Magazine. If we are possessed of any virtues, may wc not ask that they be 
assumed as the criterions by which we are judged, and that our friends may 
be 

**To our faults a little blind, 
To our virtues very kind." 

To the Gentlemen, Messrs. King. Thomas and Willard, whom the Senior 
class has selected to take cliarge of "The Dartmouth" for the ensuing sum* 
mer term, wc e.xtend our warmest eongratulations and sympathies. Con* 
gralulaiions beeausp of the many jdeasant eoiuuTtityns they will form with 
the Aluaini and l^iiunds of Dartmouth; sympalhies because llieir load as 
JEditors, M*iH be no pathway strewn with roses. May we bespeak for our 
successors at least as kind a reception as Avas given to us on our advent be- 
fore the Dartmouth public. To that public wc commend them, as fnr as 
our words may go, as gentlemen in whom nil confidence muy be placed; as 
scholarly, persevering students; as able, logical writers, and as worthy suc*> 
cessors of the Editors of the original "Dartmouth*' of '39; being equally 
with them of a "hyperborean race." 

Last, but not least, we thank the Ladies of Hanover, especially those con« 
nected with the College, for their hearty encouragement and coninicndiition 
of our Monthly. Woman wields a mighty influence, and who can say thatj 
but for her, failuro would have been our allotted portion. 
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To our friends alK xvc say gootl l)vr ; dro]iping the curtain over tho r^unV 
bers of •*The Dartujoutli" born mill snow and storm, and uslierin^Mn those 
which will follow clutlied with ilic rudiunt amilea pf Uie merxy months of 
qpiing luid early sumnMr. 



Mketing of raz Xew York Aluxni. The Annual meeting of the 
Association of Daitaioiith Alumni in New York and Vicinity took place on 
the 7th of last niontli. "We have had several graphic reports of it. It was 
licid ut ti»e Ihincroft House, and was largely attended. Nearly seventy aea,tM 
■were occupictl at Hie tahlc to which the A ssnriation adjourned after finish- 
ing thi'ir businesj!. The entertainment was an elegant one, and the ipeech- 
C8 before and after wero marked by enthusiastic devotion to our Alma Ma- 
ter. The College i'aculty were represented by President Smith and Tro- 
fessor A. li. Crosby. President Smith made an extends 1 stateincot of tho 
condition of the College, setting fortliits present prosperity, and its plans of 
future progress. With all it had received of late, lie said it was still in the 
attitude of that representative personage in modern fletion, Oliver Twist — 
it asked fur more. It would require not less than $20U,000 to do for the in- 
stitution all that its character, its history, its approaching centennial and 
the fepirit of the age required. This view was cordially endorsed by Judge 
Bonney , one of the T rustees, and was concurred in henrtily by all. Indeed, 
the accoTdance with it wm f o evidentt fhat had not manj ot the gendemeSy 
in ttftle changes of dreis preparateiy to the oceaaion, left their poekf^ 
book* at home, we are not tnre that a good tbare of the amount wmild not 
have been made np on the spot. We are informed that a number of toUd 
men are holding thenuelTu In Maerre tn a great morement, in eonnectkM 
wHiriODieof whom we have beard kigeHgnrei mentioned. LetNewTotk 
tel tlie ball roliing, with a snbacription of seTen^-Are or a hundred tiioii* 
•and dollartt and liie end will be made rare. 

Not liie leaat imereating part of the eiereiiea waa a apeech at Ibe uble 
by PmH A. B. Crosby, in wliieh lie gare many pleaaant rendniicenoea ef 
Dartmonth and of Hanorer. While in the graver parte he did Ibll justiet 
toaome of ttie noblest of men, there were, In no unnatural connection, Im* 
morons touches of a delightfol sort. Those who have heard the Prolhsier« 
on recent social oeeaiionf, in certain matchless ^positions of wax figures 
and Italian statuary, will readily conceive how, with a wit keen as hit 
scalpel, and with a mirth which **doeth good like a medicine,** he could re- 
present the piquant and even potent idiosyncratues of those men of other 
days. Their memory was the ft^sher and the dearer to all present for his 
life-like portraitures of them. 

Dr. Absalom IVterH, of the elass of 181f>, President of the Association, 
took the chair at fhe opening of the nu oting, but being in feeble health, re- 
signed it soon to Judge Bonney. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
. were as ioUows : David £. Wheeler, Esq., class of 1827, jPr^sidenti Pro- 
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fessor E. K. Peasloo, M. T)., LI.. J),, class of 1830, Vicq President; Dr* 
William M. C'hamberlain, «ias8 of 1845» TreMurer; Walter Gibson, Esq.,. 
claas of Secretaryr 

The .^gis has made its appearance in a new dress. Instead of the old. 
fttiniliar sheet with its Itonicly wood-cut of Dartnioiitli as she appeared in 
the days of yoro, and its long, dosely-paekcd columns of society Ptatistics^ 
—like nil stalisiic^, jrroi^sly false, — spiced with the (■ii>toiiin ry editorial sa- 
lams iuul wUticisMis, we find lyin.i; lieforc us a neat, uni)retentious para- 
phlet of about thirty pai^e?, tastefully arran;;cd, and bearing evident marks 
of good mechanical execution. It is with Sinnewliat of regret that we part 
from old friends, and yet, in tliis case the full time had arrived, and we 
were ready to hail the new comer with joy and kindly greeting. Most heart- 
ily do we return our thanks to the class of 08 for the noble manuer in 
which they hare inaugurated the change. 

In looking tlirough this publication, — new in a certain sense, though old 
in titlet^iro find the order of arrangement hat been maintiuned much the 
•Mne ai it wm in the old newspaper aheet A few sew items have been ad- 
ded. Among them we notice a list of the Fftpen and Periodicals on file in 
the beading Boom, the Class Organisations, Base Ball Clubs, and tito Gym- 
nasium Captains. The statistics seem at length to have been compiled with 
some lelerence to a reasonable degree of accuracy, and credit is due th»* 
Editors for flie success tlwt has attended theb eilbrts. It would hare been* 
well Jbr them bad they attempted no more. When they come to make their- 
appearance in person, the charm is at once dispelled. As we hastily glanc- 
ed for the first time over the editorials, there came up forcibly to our mind* 
the sound canon of criticism which the obliging cousin in the Yicnr* of 
Wakefield lays down to the rerdant George; **alw8ys observe the picture 
might haye been better if the painter had taken more pains." On a second 
reading, however, it seemed more than probable tliat an unqualified state* 
ment like this might do our brothers of the quill a great injustice. But we 
must stop. Criticism is denied us. Thankfulness for the meed of praise 
awarded our own humble efforts, and tin noble suggestion that we arc yet 
younfir, and "may well be expected to improve," forever closes our mouths. 
Base ingratitude shall never he reckoned among our sins. Kind Friend, 
W^ortky Mentor,-" our benisons go with you! 



JmooB ExBiBtnoar. It has seemed to us that if three changes were 
made in the moiut i^andi of the Junior Exhibition, new interest would be 
Iblt in it, and new advantages secured by it. 

First, a reduction in the-number of appointments* Ilfteen or sixteen in* 
Aviduals cannot have ftitt and creditable part in the exercises without mak'^ • 
Ing tliem ef tneh Itngth aa to be wearying and tedious. Ten» or at most 

» • 
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-tirelyeaiipointinents, vrith eiglit minutes as tlie utmost limit fur each speak* 
«r, and allowance for oil coBoteralexerciies, are enougli to make tiie cxliibi- 
^tm •ufflcientl]r long. The above objection need not applj to Commence- 
nent, for a whole day U set apart for that. 

Second, a dillbrent mode of appointment. Instead of leaving the whole 
natter with the Faculty, it aeems to us altogether preferable to i^to the 
Class some Toice in niakiig4he appointments. Each cUss has a special and 
honorable pride in being represented by those who will reflect most credll 
on the Class on snch an occasion, which cannot always be done by those 
who stand liighest in merb scbolarshp. 

It for example twelve men are to have parts, why not allow the Class to 
dect four without reference to scholarship, whom th^ consider the best 
writers and speaker8,~men by whom the Class would especially desire to 
lie represented ? Then let the Paculty select the remainder according to 
their rank in scholarship. Is not the prime object of the exhibition to give 
^scipline and exerdse in oratory, and to represent the highest excellence 
wliich a class has attained in that art? If not, JHrhy appear in puhlic at all? 
If the object is merely to give facility in composition, or to test ncholar- 
ahip, the articles might as well be read before tlie Faculty some Monday 
eve, and schohirship ean be determined much better >^ rigid examioatioA 
tlian by public speeches. 

But if the general object is whrit we think it is, — tl>e culture and exhibi- 
tion of oratory — with what propriety is that mode ol apimintmcnt adopted 
wiiich not ualrequently leaves out the finest speakers, who are often found 
at the lower end of the Class, and puis on those who cannot speak at all, 
and never expect to learn ? By the mode we have imhcated there is a 
chance to pay all necessary tribute to scliolarship, and also to hold out somo 
further inducement for r. higher standard in bpcaking and writing. 

The last change we have to urge is throwing aside the Latui and Greek 
orations. We have long puzzled what few brains we have, trying to dis- 
cover some propriety in a student of Dartmouth, or any American College, 
racking his ingenuity, ransacking his lexicons, and undergoing all manner 
of mental and physical agony forui month, in order that just once in his 
life, he may deliver an oration in an unknown'tonguo before an audience, 
not more than a fiftieth of whom have the most remote idea of wluit he is 
saying* ^ot all his hearers know to the contrary, he may be making fhn of 
them, invoking curses on them, giving the pedigree of the Olympian Gods, 
or delivering an ^ostrophe to his Satanic mi\iesty. To require a student 
whose only experience in writing Latin consists in translating a few isola- 
ted sentences in Arnold's Latin Frose, wlio never before wrote a sentence 
of Oreek, and most certainly never will again, to spend days and days in 
putting together a Latin or Greek oration which might as well be delivered 
in Chinese or Chaldaic for all the audience will know about it, is certain^ 
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M «mr«rtfqr lerrllilj in emioiii* Tit caae ni a ttnilent wtvife •hdlo w n e— 
•r eOGCnKidtief Are tueh duU it it (1e»inible tci cotieeal Aemt * Lalia Mr 
Qmk oratiiHi it the nmi efl^tml mcaiit timt Yankee dtiewdnett ooyM 
pottibfy fiiTeiit Bot U teciiit potltireijr tiiUutt to stk mea of tuch no- 
knowleOgea telenl hn^ ability at lAc a.ia WaMwell of and llale of '6S» 
to tmij all the Ideas tliey liave jmluevl by extensive reading, obterration 
and ttndy beneolli an Inconr,irchon«ilile jargon of nidnlenrgiblo loimdi. 
We cominend to the eandlil contldenitioii of all, at good antlM»rity on tMa 
foint, the 901, 11th, and IMi Yoneirof the llth ebapler of Itt CorbUdam. 



Thote who are intefotted in Fbytieal Cnltnre— at alt the Intelligont f rfenda 
of eduoatiou are— will he pleated to' K^am that the opening of our new 
Gyiiinadum, and the commcnoenieut of repnlar exercise* there, hat beenii 
great and gratiiyhig tuvet*tt. The new deimrtment, now duly cttablbhed 
, , and ftystenmtize^l, hat not only cxdted mniTh Interett among the ttudentt, 
but Iins alrendy been a manliest ndvantajte to them. One of cor resident 
Medical Frotbttort spoke recently in ttrong terms on tliis point. We hear 
little now of t!u)$e lieadaches, and dyspeptic troubles, nnd vnrions biliary 
demngenients, to which x>er8on8 of sedentary htthits are liable at the oi»ening 
of the spring. A limited amount of exercise, unJcr the teaclier, U requir- 
ed of each student- -not so much as to be onerous, yet enough to make it 
sure tliat no one will fail of tiie heneiitwhicli the Gymnasium is desiinud to 
confer. The amount now prescribed is one lialt )iour daily for four tlays 
in tlie -^vcck — the rest is vohintnry. The J nsuuctor, Mr. 1\ G. Welch, is 
admirably htted for his position, both by his 2>kill in gymnastics and )ii8 
gentlemanly bearing. If Mr. BisssLt, the generous friend of the boys and 
tlie College, sludl visit us, ns we expect, next Sunmieri he will be ^uiisiied, 
we think, tluit his muuilicoace luu not been in vain. 



The Senior Class lutve been forttmato, during the present term, in se- 
curing tlie services of Professor Hubbard, — so long connected witli the 
Cdllege previous to his removal about a year ug(j to New Haven, — as their 
instructor in liis old department of Cliemistry and Cleolo{^y. The studies 
in thenjselves do not seem particularly adapted to the genius of Lite class ; 
or, to speak with more moderation, the greater part of the class do not to 
all outward appearances take to them qnito naturally. Whether the 
jiiuli lies with tl?e individuals so afflicted, or with the text-book, mi-iit he a 
question diOlcult to answer : at all events it can safely he said the >*rofes8or 
iSiiilifblly does his pnrt. The abnndont illuttratlon constantly employed, the 
|fni(>tien1 li{Qt« tltrown ont, the application of abstract rules and scientific 
princi])Ies to every-day phenomena, and the inexhautta|>k* ftind of incident 
and nnetfdote/elating to localities of GeolM;;;i<-al interest, all servo not f»nfy 
to render the hour of recitation entertaining, but, what it of inoro impor- 
taojDO, giro the Cbwt the only clear ideat on the tnbjcct of these atiidiea 
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Hm^ OMQr Ibe Md«l retllf to jHMteM. AiMtotltlf theea^tAffiOilftiMiiiierof 
coadactiBg lecitolioa, the iiatlence jud fidmeii with whicli each ttndeat ii 
tiMtedf noil it will teem Iwtdly nee^M^wy for «s to soggett that we baTO 
htre ttie model Pn>fe«ior. It woald be well if Dartmouth eonld ollor in* 
ducemeatt suflieieiit to retain bor best Proftiiorf at boiiie« and attach tliem 
exrltt«ively to her own lotere rtn} bnt if, ai in tlibi case, tliat ia iwl poatil)]o» 
it it lifrtnnatc for Iter that tlicjcnn he followeil in their retreats, and 
brought hmi'k if oiUjr at stated iotorrala to their old poiti. It will be dIA* 
cult for the Trustees to tf ad a itersoii of like laste and enltnre who will do 
for tlte College wlmt Profeaaor Hubbard has done, or one who can fill liia 
cliair in the Lecture Jtooiu with any measure of his ability. The place it 
not suilering. Two inonth« of his instruction is better than a year's resi- 
dence of any one wIjo thrv^ m)t possess a rcmarlcable adaptcdncss for t))e 
position. Wo couM nut. to siictL <-lasse!<, do better than to wi*h that, 
when they slmll ri ;i< U this puit of their course, tliey may brealc ground 
Upon these atuUies under at happy au<;pices as have ^dkn to the lot of *67« 

OoxMEKCEMENT AppoiKTMBHTS. Tlio clatt of '67 haFB rcceiTcd the fol> 
lowing a[»pointments. Those who belong to each of the four respcctiTe 
divisif HIS, are put in al|>liabetiml onler : 

(liarlee 1*. King, Low^L Mu99.t Salutatoiy Omtlon in I^atlii. 

Kobert G. HcNlece, To^u/tam, FK., Philoiopbical Oration. 

Chariot H. Merrill, HuverhUl, A*. J7., FIdlotopbical Oration. 

Walter H. Sanborn, i:i>«om, A, Englith Oration, with the Vtle^ 
toiy Addrettet. 

Samuel C. Bartlett, Peoria^ 111., Englith Oration. 

Abram Brown» CaMerbury^ Al IT., Englith Oration. 

Joeepb Q. Edgeriy, MdnekaUr, A*. JET, Englith Oratton. 

Horace (loodlme, Jr., We$l WedmimUr^ H., Bnglith Oratiom 

Bainbridgo C Noyett OeergtfMvo, Jfett., Englith Oration. 

Oiarlet If. Reed, Wkti Sridgetoaier^ Maa^^ Bng^ Oration. 

Charlet C. Woodman« OrttA FaUtf A*. H», Englith Oration. 

Almond F. Gate, Emom, JV. /T., . . ^. 

Robert M. \V',x\\ac,' Hmniker, JV. ja; j forensic Disputation. 

EaeWel \V^^Whip^^^^^ Si'v, JV. J., ] Ethical DItpntation. 

Amos W. Wrightt SpHnshwo*^ O., Poem* 
John N. Irwin, JdohA^ loma, Dittertation. 
Cbarlet U. Mann, iMoa, Jifati., Dittertation. 
Vrederlc G. Mather, Clneland^ O., Dittertation. 
Elitha B. Mitjnard, Sj^ngfiddt Mm*t Dittertation. 
Samuel P. Pietoott, Jr., HaverhiUt ^a«t«, Diatertation. 
Alfred A. Thomas, Hayloa, O*, Dittertation. 
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The fnUoiring eleeduiti hm been made for ClaM-d«j, Tnesdi^t Jnlj' 

16th, 18G7 : 

CIa«!8 Jfjirslml, J. Wosloy l»nlmor, Grent Fallt, K. BL 
Orator, Uob«»rt G. M»;Nieoe, Topshnin, Yt, 
Poet, Amos W. Wriixlit, Sprinjfliorn', Ohio. 
Chronicler, J.inies 11. Willanl, Olivet, Mich. 
Prophet, Jolin X. Irwin, Kciikuk, lown. 

Address to the President, Cassius K. Haywood, FredoiUAf K. Y* 

Odist, Charles r. Atwood, ^laMcn, Muss. , 

JFttrewcli AddrcM at tlie Tree, lieiyaoiin f". Brickett, HaTcrliiU, Masi. 

# » 

Stephen 0. Badjscr, class of . '28, is Attornejr at Law in ConcoTd, K. H. 

Asa Fowler, c)ii»s of '3}}, U Attorney at Law in Concord, N* IL 

Josiah Minoti class' of '67, is Attoroeyat Law in Concord, and Fresident 
of tlie Convurd 11. B. 

Dr. Jesse P. Bancroft, dau of is Superintendent of the liasane 
Asjinra of N. H. 

Lyman T. Flint, class of '42, is Attorney at Law in Concord* N. H. 

Lyman ] >. Stevens, i:h\»» of '48, is Attorney at Law in Concord, N. H. 
A. U. Crosby, elass of MS, is a practicing Pltysidan in Concord, N. H. 
An^on ^. Marshall, class of '48, is Attorney at Law in Concord, N. H* 
Henry P. Kolte, class of '48. is Attorney at Law in Concord, N. H. 
Henry E. Sawyer, class of '4>1, is PrlnupaL of UigU School in Mid- 
dlctown, Conn. 

Kcnjamin K. J?r\(Vtfc'r, class of 'o4, is Attorney at Law in Concord, N. H* 
Joseph Clark, class of '64, is Attorney at Law in Plymouth, N. H. 
Edward B. S. Sanl>orn, class of Ttit, is Attorney at Law in Brmlford, N. H. * 
Caleb BhH%ett, class of 'oG, is Attorney at La\^ in liiiston, Mtiss. 
A. \V. Clark, class of JG, is Hector ot an EpiMcopul Church, Baltimoro, 
' Ifd, 

A. B. Coffin, class of '5(5, is Attorney at Law, Boston, Mass. 
S. M. Cutcheon, class of '56, is Attorney at Law in Ypsilaufl, Midi.. 
Jotepli L. Elkins, class of 'C6, is a Physician in Now Market, N. H. 
Leonard Z. Ferria, class of '6(i, is Pastor of Congregational Church* 
Pittsfleld, N. H. 

Wmi H. Hale» dasji of '56, is engaged in lite mannftgtnre of woolen dotht 
•t Hinsdale, N. H« 

Charles H. Hen^, class of '66, is a Merchant at WoUliborongh, N. H. 

JoeiahH. Ilobbes, class of '66, is Attorney at Law in Madison, N. H., and 
Covnty Solicitor for Carrol Connty. 
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Lyman G. Hinckley* class of '6G, is Attorney at Law in Chelsea, Vt. 
Win. S. Leonard, class of '50, is a Physician in Hinsdalei N. 11. 
Augustus L. Manleoy class of 'o6» is I'astor of CongregiUioiial Charcli in 
Kermont, N. H. 

J. L. Merrill, class of '56, is Fftstor of the Presbyterian CUurch in Ac« 

worth, N. II. 

Ocnrcre W. Sargent^ doss of 'i>6, is Pastor of Congregational Church in 
>(aticic, Mass. 

N. 8. Simpkins, class of '56, is Broker, No. 20, Wail Streot, New York 

aty. 

Charles II. Spring, class of '50, is a Physit-ian in Boston, Mass. 
IVm. W, Stickney, class of '5r., i> Broker, St. Loiris, Mo. 
J. D. Thompson, class of TjC, is Attornc y nt Lnw in Boston, Mass. 
Edward Wood, doss of '5G, ii Attorney at Lav. in liatli, N. II. 
Edward D. C. KittrcJge, class of '57, is Attorney at Law in New York 
City. 

Daniel G. Wild, ekts of '57, is Attorney at Law in New York City. 
F. S. Conner, M. P., class of '69, is practlcdng medicine in Cincinnati, 
OUo. 

IMerick B. Dodge, class of '60, has retired to private life at Igrnie, N. 
H. 

Gen. J. K. Patterson, class of '60, has been appointed U. 8. Marstial for 
the district of N. H. GeA. P. served through tlio war with distinction as 
an officer in the Snd N. H. Beg. and was lireveted Brig.-Gen. for merito* 
rious service. 

George S. Morris, class of '62, has an able article in the last Presbyte- 
rian and Theological Review. It is a critical examination of Hodgson on 
'*Tinie and Space;" and exhihits not a little metaphysical acutencss. Mr* 
Horrifl was Tutor here, much esteemed, in 1868-4 ; and he afterward pur- 
sued a course of stndy in the Union Theological Seminary, K. Y. He' is 
now prosecuting his studies in Jierltn, Prussia. 

James F. Allen, cln*?? of 'G2, graduated at roiunibia College Law School, 
Wasfiington, D. C, with the degree of L, L. B., in June, 1866, and is now 
employed in the Treasury Department. 

Joshua S. J^.an field, class of 'G2, was Commissioner of Colored Schools 
for the Western J)istrict of Georgia, under the Freednicn's Bureau from 
^5 till 'G7, and is now engaged in Keal Estate and (Juuimcrciai Brokerage 
in Boston, Mass. 

CSalvin S. Brown, class of '62, was mastered ont of the U. 8. service as 
Lt. CoL in eomnuuid of Itt BaMion Maine Infiuitry, and Is now a Lawyer 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

Horace 8. Cummings, class of *62, was Assistant Secretary of N. H. Sen* 
«le for 1868-4 ; in *65 wan deeted Secretary of that body, and was re- 
elected in '66. He It now engaged In the U. 8. Tremiy Department.. 
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T. N. Clia.so, clMi Of '02, M • dork in the U. 8. Poet Office Xiepartment, 

Washington, D. C. 

L. W. Je^meuon, clats of 'G2». it engaged in tlie practice of Jaw, in Nev 

York City. 

1 >avidl!'ulsoin,.claM of '02, if engaged in Mercantile Businest in St. Louie 

Mo. 

N. P. Gage, clasa of *62, it located as a Teacher at Fort Atkinson, Wia- 
consin. 

G. F. Gill, Hnss of *fi2, wns A. Sur^t-on, U. S. A., in cliar^..* of Gen- 
eral Hospitnl, M.ulison, Jn'l., at tlte elo^e of the war, and U now a practi^- 
Ino: Physician in St. Louis, Mo. 

O. U. Gooilwin, class of 'Gi, engaged in the otl bnsiaesi at Oil City, 
Penn. 

George F. Hobba etnas of 1(2, was At^ntant of 13th N. H. Inft, wad U 
now a Lawyer In Wakefield, N. H. 

Henry P, Laniprcy, class 4>f '62, is settled as Fistor of Free BaptisI 
Churdi, Phillips, Me. 

Charles M* Pdmer, class cfOS, is at the Theological Seminaiy, Ando- 
Ter>Mass. 

Alah K. Potter, (Y) ckss of '62, was Major of the 18th K. H* InfiuKiy* 
and is now a Lawyer in Ooneord, K. H. 

Wm. H. Pe«*k, Class of *62, is located at Mineral Point, Wisconsin. lie is 
Editor ami Publisher of the *'Wi8( nnsin Journal of £dacation'* and the 
"National Democrat,*' hotli published at that place. 

John 8. Stevens, Class of '62, is settled at Peoria, IlL as Counsellor at 
Law. 

Edward Tuck, Class of '02. wns U. S. Vice Consul at Paris in '65 and 
*66, and is now connected with the house of John Munroe aod Co*, Ameri* 
can Bankers, Paris and New York. 

C. W. Town, class ot '62, is engaged in the practice of Xjaw in New York 
City. 

John S. Warren, class of 'r>l>, was .\8sistAnt Surgeon, U. S. A., and is 
now located in New York City in the practi«!e of Medicine. 

A. W. Wiggin, cdass of '62, was Surgeon, U. S. A., and in now a Phyiii- 
cian in St. Louis, Mo* 

Addison H. Foster, class of HMI, vat nanied in the ihll ^ 1666, to IkGss 
Susan M. Houghton, of New Ipswich, N. H. Dr. F* is now practicing 
Medidne In Lawrence, Mass* 

J. B. Fenslee, class of *68, has charge of one of the Public Schools^ Ghi* 
dnnall, Ohio*. 

John P. Bartlett, class of '64, has remoTod to Omaha. Gl^, NebrjulsMt 
ud is practidng Law* 

John S. Con^ier, daas of '65, is stodging Law jjn.th^ olBce of tim Ci^ 
8oUGi|or,ClncimMrtl, phio*, , , , ; 
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EDITOBS.— SUMMER TEBM, 1867. 

CHABLE8 F. KINO, ALFBBD A. TBOXAS, 

JAMBS B. WILLABD. 

The grand ariuics of the East and West were yet in camps await- 
ing discharge, when the announcement was made of the foithi>omii|g 
publication of a half doxen ''lUoatrated Histories of The Civil War, 
firom ihe bombardment of Sumter to the Burrenders of Lee and John- 
fion, inclusive." The appearance of them in the hands of peripatetic 
agents speedily followed, and soon the thump of crutches coming up 
the walk, heralded the presentation of the first of them at our door, 
and a glimpse of a faded uniform sent pymjtathy searching tor our 
portc-monuaie. Empty sleeves and the wan faces of soldiers* widows, 
or a child's stoVy of a ^'mis^^ing" father, have since belled us into 
many similar purchases. We slid the volumes as they accumulated 
into ihe book-case, and playfully designated the collection as our 
<<charity literature." The triumphant result of the war induced a 
popular desire to re&esh the memory as to the methods and incidents . 
of its accomplishment* and this motive or that of syni{)athetic regard 
for those v,ho .solicited subscriptions or perhaps inability to resist their 
pertinacity, immediately gave a wide spread circulation to these vol- 
umes. Few examined them critically because they only served a 
temporary purpose. The dissolution of the army brought home to 
us a friend, who had long served in the volunteers, to fight over his 
battles at our fireside. That he should attach a somewhat exagger* 
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ated importance to the exploits and services of his particular com- 
maud we had expected, and his strictures upon the truthfulness of 
the "special letters" of army correspondents vre had regarded witb 
toleration and a large degree of eredenoe, but we were not prepared 
^r the destruction of his usual moderation of manner by the perosal 
of our Histories. Even now a reference to them provokes his ire, 
and ihe invectives and anathemas he bestows upon the collective body 
of post Lelliim historiaufci, would excite the envy of a Catholic official 
excommunicating ikcrctie?. Hiy faith in written and illustrated hii- 
torj has been uprooted, and he suggests that the Old Testament re- 
ports of Isra* iite» Philistine and Amalekite campaigns were better 
transferred to the Apocrypha! General Shtirman read the accounts 
of the battle of Shiloh until he doubted his presence at that action, 
and our humbler hero has evidently harbored the delusion that annaP 
ists and artists deal in matter of fact, and expected a record Avhieh 
should tally with his memories of personal experience — alas I igno- 
rant that history i^ half wayward fancy, and that art in "embellish- 
ments" is well nigh stereotyped form. To little purpose have we 
combatted hirr^, Citations from Headly, r.nd penciled passages in- 
Abbott have alike proved unavailing to abate his contempt or to qui-' 
et its expression. Triumphantly have we pointed to the battle map9 
in which the positions of opposing corps are denoted by differently 
colored lines, and to the consoling fact that in the scenes of our defeat 
the rebel lines are invariably and considerably the longer; but our 
Cavilcr flies squarely in the face of History, and following out the 
tracing of the previous march of lii.< eorjts declares that it didn't 
pass through the towns and didn't take the directions here indicated. 
Upon the battle pictures he wholesales denuneiation until we interro- 
gate in the defensive. «What if yon were in this battle, our incor- 
rigible, and what if no regiment in the army was in heavy marching 
order? Can yon not allow a little artistical license on your back in 
the way of a knapsack? Has not this all the component parts of 
most battle scenes represented since the invention of fire-arms ? 
Surely there is a dead drummer and a shattered caisson in the Icit 
foreground, and two wounded privates crawling from the £ront and 
eentre toward a fitUen horse in- the right comer. Are there not three 
shells bursting high in air, one under a rampant horse which bears 
a fierce looking offieer with double-breasted coat and extended sword-^ 
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arm, and still another in the immediate front of an advancing colamn 

of very regularly aligned infantry? Has not tliis picture appeared 
successivelj in 177<>, 1812 an*! 1R48, bcsido doing service in foreign 
wars? It realizes the popular conception of the arrangement and 
conduct of grand actions ; it has been current afler three wars and 
yon, my Caviler, will sooner accomplish a political rerolution than 
work a change in the aesthetie taste of the general pnblio by pointing 
outincongroities in its accepted models. When historical artists like 
Lentse fly the stars and stripes over Washington's launch at the cross- 
ing of the Delaware, isn't it hypercritical to insist on trulhlulness in 
mere war engravings? Did Iviphaol not itznorc the fortifications on 
Mount Tabor in 'The Transfiguration' — the f!;"andcF!t picture of all 
the world ? High art, dear Sir, disposes sumuiarilj of your military 
facts." 

Bat oar captions ez-volante», though eTidently discomfited, is no 
man of straw like Miss Gail Hamilton's *'HalicarnasBus," or the oon« 
Tentional **naughty boy" of Sabbath School dialogue, whose precipi- 
tate concession to the short argument of the better dressed "good 
boy" is supposed to illu^trjitc the power of truth, the frailty of the 
wicked, and perhaps an well, the moral influence of good clothes. A 
page of balf-ieDgth engravings of celebrities of which he has caught 
a glimpse in one of the yolumes encourages him to a critical attack 
of A weaker point verily believe," he says with emphasis, "that 
a more wretchedly drawn group than this was neyer hung upon wall, 
or stitched between coreis. Abraham Lincoln is the worst delineated 
man of the nation. An ill-fitting coat, an ill-brushed head, circum- 
ambient whiskers and a mole on the right cho«k represent him to 
half the world. Kound the outline of the jaws, compress the mouth 
and deflect its comers, clothe in War Department livery, and fortify 
with a fec-siniilc of autograph, and your print-dealer blandly presents 
yoa 'General Grant,' and remarks that *It is a most life-like thing.' 
A bald head, theatrical side-tabs, a moustache, double chin and loose 
blouse, is accepted as Bumside. These artists conform to the more 
salient but less essential characteristics of personal appearance. Fi- 
delity to that expression of individual features which nio^t faithfaliy 
exhibits temperament, mind, nature, and all the qualities of head and 
heart one most cares to know, is subordinated to a finical finish of 
accessories. In the shop-windows yoa see Webster with eyes lustra* 
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less as unlighted omnibus-lamps in a dark bridge, but iie wears full 
erening dress and clntcbes a copy of the Constitution, and Greeley 
with the inevitable white-ooat but with face more ezpresdonless than 
a domino. Our art presents the extremes of creditable execntion and 

a limited apprcciatiou of finiblicd forms iu painting or sculpture, and 
a crude conception of humbler subjects sluibljily dolincated. Faith- 
fulness iu treatment with color is beyond the power of cheap and pop- 
ular art, and hence the passion for decoration must bo directed, taste 
created and cultivated by truth in engraving and the various methods 
of producing monochromatic prints. 

It is with thanksgiving that I have discovered no transcendent merit 
in the text of your authors which might by some possibility perpet- 
uate so wretched an array of illustrations. But raelo-dramatic des- 
cription and statistical inaccuracies will speedily make your authors 
with their artists joint iiiheritors of popular forgctfuinesij, and in the 
fullness of time, when we are so far removed from our facts that wo 
may turn to a comprehensive retrospect of their whole breadth and 
proper relations, and can satisfactorily determine the causes, nature 
and results of the war, if there shall arise one to write carefully and 
worthfly its history, it is to be hoped that its illustrations, if any it 
have, may embody something of the true character, habits and bear- 
ing of the Boliliers and upholders of the Union." 

"We recalled to mind having just deteetcdin a recent volume issued 
by a prominent publishing house, containing a full length engraving 
of President Lincoln, a resemblance in the design of the looped cur- 
tain, the charts, globes and mathematical lumber with which artists 
from time immemorial have invested celebrities, to the similar acces- 
sories in an old picture of Henry Clay. A comparison of two re- 
vealed an identity of background, foreground, costume and every- 
thing save head and features. Gradually the fact dawned on us; 
Henry Clay, sweet voiced orator of Ashland, embalmed securely in 
the memory of a nation, iu decapitated form had been transmigrated 
in portrait. A newly engraved head of his fellow Kentuckian was 
surmounting his bo4y. We recalled this, and with nothing to reply 
in extenuation of the infidelity of cheap art in America, we bowed 
out our ex-volunteer. 
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I. 

To educate in man a finer taste. 

And give his noble being wider scope. 
Inspire his mind with thought and impulse chastet 

And for the future summon joyous hope; 
Four arts, abm-c all else, have -wonilrous power, 

And powers tiuit only to tlicmsclves bulong; 
Of gifted mortals most tho envied dowor, 

The arts of music, painting, sculpture, song. 

II. 

Music may hold the ravished soul enchained, 
And boast its conquests in its wildest notes ; 
Painting may catch the gladsome light tliat floats 

In human eyes, or seize the seldom gained 

Ephemeral light, that in high colors plays 
Upon tlie sunset sky. The silent stone 
May breathe beneath the sculptor's touch, alono 

Tu all song gires an impulse wide spread praise. 

■ 

III. 

Soni; adds new iriumphs to the pamier's brush. 
Lends grace and meaning to the witching spell 
Of music, radiant makes the trails that dwell 

In scnlptared marble, to the headlong rash 

Of histories ceaseless legions, gives a eharm, 
Like that the radiant beaming snn bestows 
XTpon the ftce pf Nature* yet she throws 

As pleasing graces o*er a landscape calm. 

nr. 

Bnt of all lands, to Italy she yields 
The strength and beauly of her torch* for there 
Art reyels, in that &r-off oonntzy, where 

The sun looks down on ever yerdant fields, 

Kisses the snow-dad heights in upper air 

To rosy blush, in vales where rippling waters flow, 
Gives to the fruited vine its purple glow. 

And spreads fresh glories o*er mid landscapes fair. 
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V. 

Beneath Italia's liright^ gleaming skies* 
' 'the dust of many noble poets lies; 

Virgil excelling in historic lays, 

And Horace more than matchless in the praise 
Of art» and wine, and beauty, in the ties 

Which hind this and the nether world, in dajs 
Nearer the present, Dante honored name 
Joined with Inferno to a deathless £ame. 

▼I. 

In classic lines shall be remembered long 
Her history ; foreyer shall her glorious deeds 
Receive the praise of poets, in her needs 

Shell ne*^r be mute the muse of earnest song, 
While the rare beauty of her shies and clime, — 

Her riyers, lakes, and dashing mountain streams, 
Her towering summits, cities grey with rime, 

Shall e'er be linked with poets brightest dreams. 

▼n.- 

Where triple liYeis from a common source 
In distant mountain vales, streams glacier fed. 
Leaping from cliff to cliff, o'er rocky bed, 

Seeking the ocean, and one common course. 

Bear in their waters brightly gleaming sand 
Torn from tlie lofty cra^, and turbid loam 

Trom many a bank, and make a wave tossed strand, 
A band of ejuled Northmen found a home. 

▼III. 

Around their home what briiliuiit rouiance clings, 
And fancy v illi bor myriad dr earnings liiugs. 

Across their towers an airier grace, 
Than e'en the noontide sun's reflected glow, 
Swm plashing waters in the streets below, 
Where o'er the dancing sea the light craft trace, 
A wreath of laughing wavelets in the race. 
That in their rippling wake responsire flow. 

IS. 

Oh wondrbus city! round thy lofty domes 
Midst ancient romance, now what gloiy clings, 
Thy crystal rest the dazzling sunbeam flings, 
. Across thy ware born spires , and palace homes. 
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And hues of amethyst with glittering wings, 

Flit o'er thj swiftly moving gondolas, 

Aflon thj- watefy vajs refl^Bt the atan. 
And mizzor in tlidr deptfaa the moooligfat zingt. 

Of Floitenoe neefUng on tiie wettem. ateepa 

Of anew dad mountaina, where the Arno aweeps. 

In lapid conne, jet lingen in the race 

To make more lorelj this moat lorelj place. 
That in a bay of fk«grant Terdnze Hea 

Cradled midst hill*tops, by whose matcbleaa grace 
Venns was won when fleeing firom the skies, * 
And eager sought this earthly paradUe. 

XL 

Here Virgil read alond his tale divine, 

Here Cincinnatus passed beside the plow. 
Here llaphael and his godlike rival shine, 

With glittering bays upon their marble brows^ 
Their works grow brighter in the lapse of time. 

And eager wondorinp: thousands gather now, 
« To catcli fresh ardor from tlicir style sublime. 

And at this ancient shrine of beauty bow. 

xn. 

And Rome, exultant Rome, Queen of tlie worlds— 

A city stranded on the wreck-lined shore 

Of the broad sea of lust of power, more 
Than once from out her palaces has curled 
The smoke arising from destroying hands, « 

Thrice has she ruled in haughty pride, 

Twice has she risen from destruction wide, 
Vet now is humbled midst her ruina grand. * 

znL 

What scliolar treads Rome's desolated ground, 

Where broken fragments of her splendor lie, 

And OTerhead the same enrapturing sky 
That gilded all her triumphs, while around 

Are tottering columns, ruined arches, high, 

Half fallen temples, crumbling panoply 
Of dome, and court, and hall, nor hears the sound 

Of wailing o'er her ruin rising nigh. 
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Fit themes to inspire the deathless poet*s pen 
* Her ruins givc» the tramp of armed men, 

Marching to dvil or to foreign war^ 

The echo of the Fomm's walls, the jar 
Of chariots in trinmphal throngs, the cry 

Resounding from Xarpeia's rock a&r. 

The wolf's lone howl, the Yandals' wild huzxa, 
All fill the soul with thoughts that may not die. 

XV. 

Nor are these all, this beauteous bright rcnlm teems 

With soil made holy by men's daring deeds. 
Each city holds an urgent claim that seems 

TJnequalcd, each ruin has no needs 
But that of kindlj thought, each mounUiin pass, 

Low lyiT^;^^ . iuggish swamp, and rippling: rill, 
£ach dashing stream, or low mound green with grass^ 

Could with their hist'ries every being thrill. 

XVI. 

And it is well that such a glorious land 
"Where Nature hu-* lu stowed her richest stores 
With liberal hand; arouud whociu .shores 

A tropic surge heats ever, on wliose strand, 
Successiye clans have disembarked, whose nod 
Once awed the earth, and now upon whose sodV 

A raee is rising, should, in the poefs lays, 

Beceive the meed of beauty— highest praise. 

The TavDi^ns xif ©Idm Time. . 

"Shall I not take mine ease at an inn?" 

King Henry IV, 

To picture the varied character, to relate the real and fictitious 
payings of the motley assemblies at inns, has been a favorite theme of 
many authors. Chaucer's fame rests mainly on his Oanterburj 
Tales, which, with the Wayside Inn, finds a place on the shelf of ev- 
ery literary man. The ancient Greeks had no taverns. Most men 
lived at home, neither earing to cnltivate the acquaintance of Strang*^ 
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ers, or to improve themselves or their estates by contact with them. 
The sea was at last cleared of pirates by Minos, and the land of rob- 
bers by Hercules, Theseus aud other primitive heroes. Then on no, 
pretence could the Jove-seut strancrer or the poor be dismissed empty, 
and Euripides inakcs Admetus, bearing to tiic grave the body'of Al- 
cestis, turn to greet and welcome a visitor, lest his house gain tho 
title ^x^fioCePos. Tacitus yields the palm of hospitality to the Ger* 
mans, bnt this virtue adds a fresh charm to tfie genius of the whole 
line of classic hbtorians and poets. It was the lot of Abraham to enter- 
tain the messengers of heaven unawares, but alas ! visitors too soon par- 
took of the characteristics of another place. Men seenic 1 k"^s mindful of 
tbe relations of host and guest. Visitors were so frequeut that tho 
most generous hospitality was over-taxed, and the world grew moro 
and more mercenary, llenoe arose the necessity for" the egtablish- 
ment of houses, where, '*for a pecuniary consideration," the stranger 
could find entertainment and lodging. The first mention we find of 
an inn, nopdoXim of the New Testament, is in Genesis, where the 
sons of Jacob stop to feed their beasts, on the first return from 
Esrypt in search of com. At the inn of Bethlehem the Magi gathered, 
foUowinrr the Star in the East, and fouiid the infant Saviour, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, Ijiiig in a manger. Tain, with the inn whither tho 
good Samaritan carried the wounded traveller of the parable, shews 
their existence and purpose in Scripture times. 

The pens of Horace and Cervantes display the inns of Kome and 
Spain in so ludicrously unfavorable a light that we pass by every- 
thing to find in the inns of Old England, in the roign of Elizabeth, the 
history of the golden age of English literature. Dryden was always to 
he found at Will's Tavern, for what piir[)oso we do not positively know. 
Perhaps Will, or Wills, might have possessed superhuman skill 
as a mixologist of tipulars, and concocted divine Tom and Jerries 
or foaming flips. Perhaps his Figaros were peculiarly aromatic, 
or perchance he was endowed with that happiest of &cultieB, **a tis 
tftirsiQia^* in mann&cture of chowders. Opportunities for social inter- 
course at this time were comparatively rare. Sans Scud^s had not 
been conceived, and the "tendency towards hibernation, somnolency 
and general stu|iidity," was "overcome by a ypoataneous and grega- 
rious effort on li.o part of the more cnlightenod citizens," at the inns. 
The Ladies then held the same ideas of tho relations of smoke and the 
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curtains, as now, and the dirt of many feet was no more welcome oa 
ancient floors than modern carpets. Hence the inuis were cTcry one'S' 
home, and their frequenters not as now su^ijeet to an almost sooial 
ostracism. At the Mitre and at the Mermaid in London, the two^ 
most fiunons literary olnbs of all time assembled, those of which Dr. 
Johnson and Shakspeare were the respective centres. With the form- 
er all arc well acquainted, through the medium of a prince of para- 
sites, a very literary mistletoe, who, coutciuptible in himself, has im- 
mortalized his own name ])y linking it with aiiothers. Boswell has eyes 
and ears ibr Johnson alone. Every hiccough or dislocation of the 
little brown wig is religiously saved from oblivion, while the sayings 
of Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Hheridan, and G-arrick, are preserve 
ed only when Johnsoft has won a victory over them by his arbitrari- 
ness. A disottasion on that all-absorbing theme, the freedom of the 
will, IB abruptly terminated. "We know the will is free, and tbat's 
the end on't." Such reasoning would disniount even Edwards from 
his logical Pegasus. Previous to his unfortunate political troubles, 
Sir Walter Raleigh had instituted a weekly meeting of deaux esprits 
at the Mermaid, where he for y^ars regularly repaired with Shaks- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletch^, Selden, Oarew, Cotton, 
Donne and others whose names are prominent in the Elisabothan lit- 
eratare. Here the <'wit combats'^took place, a£^tionately duonided 
bji Beaumont thus : 

W hat tilings have we seen 
•Done at the Hemudd I Heard irorda that liave been 
So nimble, and bo fall of subtle flame, 
As if that every one fh>m whom they came. 
Had meant to put bis whole wit in a jest." 

Again, Puller says, "Many were the wit combats between Shaks* 
peare and Jonson. I beheld them like a Spanish galleon and an* 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, built higher 
in learning, solid but slow in his performances ; Shakspeare, lesser 
in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about 
and take advantage of every wind by the (][uickness of his invention. ' 
Of these "wit combats" scarce a vestige remains, but had they been 
noted down in the numner of the Noctes Ambrosianae, written in a 
like place and under like circumbtances, while the speakers were 
plain in the freedom of friendship, and warm in the play of wit and 
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fiiQoy, we cannot douht that it would have been as creditable to their 
Uterarj &me as to thair social qualities. Ben Jonson was the only 
Boisj one, and thig fact lends a new charm to the staid ooDdact of 
ih» otheiBt aa he bnTsta oat In these roystering lines : 

**But tlifit wliich doth most take my pime and ine> 

Ib a cup of rich Canary wine, 

Wliich is tlio *Mennaid'0' now, but ahali be mine," 

Other clubs, such as the Kit Cat, October and Scriblcus, were of 
later formation, whose object was to bespatter the good character of 
political opponents, as is the custom of modern days. The **Wise 
€lub," of which Drs, Reid, Campbell, Gerard, Gregory, and Beattie, 
Professors of King's and Marischal Colleges, were u^BbeKS, met at 
4in fidinbnrgh inn and discnsBed literary and philosopMoal snbjectSy 
as veil as other matters. From this olab seyeral workd of critioisin, 
poetry and philosophy may be said to have origmated. Of the 
King's Head and the Crown, with their memories of "pretty, witty 
Nell," the "Devils of Temple Bar," where Curran made his maiden 
speech, the Salutation and Cat, where Lamb and Coleridge used to 
amoke Orinoco, we £iiid barely a mention. 

By this time the example of Baleigh had so far yitiatcd publio 
taste that smoking had become unirersal, being partioahirly prao* 
ticed at mos, and even the sage Johnson, whom, as the maker of a 
dietionary, we must regard as next to infiiOible, had '^expressed a 
high opinion of the sedative qnalities of the weed," though he, of 
course, never smoked. The meetings of most clubs wore held under 
a canopy of tobarco smoke, but Kit Gat is recorded as being the most 
immoderate in the use of the great plant. Thus the smell of tavern 
smoke pervades the whole literature of that day. Locke and Bor^ 
ton adTOoated it by praoepi and example. Isaac Walton was as &nd 
iji his tobacco as of fishing. Newtcm's stopper has become a matter 
of history. The stately Elizabeth allowed Baleigh to smoke a ''nas- 
ty pipe,'' in her presence, and the last we hear of him in this line, he 
is puffing away from a window of the Tower as a spedtator to the ex- 
ecution of Essex. To Kini^ James alone it seems to have been "of- 
fensive," who, much to the edification of Ms subjects and the amuse- 
ment of modem antiquarians, published his celebrated " Counter- 
blaate of TobaccOt" now only valuable as a eoUectaoii of the dirty 
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adjeetivea and hard names used in those days. Bis stomach had 
doubtless proved weak as his head, and he foxmd that the royal pre- 
rogative had not exempted him from the penalty of its first use. 

The beverages of this time, if consumption is any criterion, were of 
an exceedingly grateful character. Ale, Spanish wincij, Juusou's 
bishop and Falstaff's sack are all so warmly described by Sbaks- 
peare, that we are led to think that he too must have experienced, 
their delirious and extatic efiects. Ale was universaK The puritan- 
ic idea that men could be made chronically virtuous by legislative 
enactment was where it should be now, in the dim vistas of the iuture. 
No rustic Dogberry, (may the hammer of Thor fall on ours,) had 
limited the strongest beverage to corn beer, and smelling committees - 
were unheard of. Tho Church .<oinctimes instituted festivals in honor 
of a eainf, and more frequently i'ov eoiitril>iiting to the repair or deco- 
ration of the church. On these occasions it was the duty of the war- 
dens to have a considerable (|uantity of strong ale, which was sold to 
the populace in the church-yard, and to the better class in the church 
itself, a practice which, 'independent of the sale of the ale, led 
to great pecuniary advantage, fot the rich thought it a meritorious 
duty to contribute to such a holy fund. In Jonson's Masque of 
Queens a witch exclaims : 

<*I had a dagger; what did I with that? 
Killed an iniknt to have his fiit; 
A Piper got it at a diurdb-ale.*' 

In those church-ales we can see the origin of the modern church 
fitir, if not the justice of being so dreadfully cheated, ihou^ it be 
ever so charmbgly done by the ladies and in the name of religion too. 
Our church is none too sightly, and no ale is to be had in Hanover. 

We will not grumble, though wc arc tmried dee[) as Enceladus ia 
fraud, if our seat.s can ouly })e f^ome day surprised with cu.^hlons. A 
hint will of course be sufficient, if not, an appeal will be made in the 
name of common humanity. The peculiar attribute of an English 
inn is comfort. The Frenchman is too nervous, for it requires a phleg- 
matic spirit to make the true landlord : the Irishman too idle; the 
Spaniard too proud ; the American is unwilling to sacrifice his individ- 
uality to suit his guests, and thus the Englishman alone goes into it in 
his shirt-sleeves, bound to turn his honest penny and suit hia guests. 
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Aft the oidea inn the landlord bade you welcome on the threshold. 
If vet, yon wore dried; if sick, taken care of and sympathized with ; 
if hungry, fed immediately, and if tired, you reposed between sheets 

fragrant with the daisies on which they were bleached, untouched by 
"the pestilence that walktth in darkness." Now, a clerk with thu>~ 
orate hair, sug^^ostive of rose geranium, takes in your social calibre 
in a glance at yourself and your lean carpet bag, and sends you up- 
ward and onward to 197, till from sbs^i nervousness Uealegon's flam« 
ing house arises in mind, and the lines — 

**Ultimus ardebit, qiiem tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, moUes ubi redduntora columbee.'* 

Your individuality is lost in the multitude in the great house, and 
your illness nnd even deatli would scarcely be iieeded. The poison 
least deleterious to your -system is imbibed, but the grand bar has 
equally magnificent prices. The gong sojmds and the corpses of baby 
oysters are found, 

"Ban nantes in gorgite vasto." 

The man and brother, (?) feed that you may be fed, brings Pome 
de terre a la sometliiug, but in spite the great name you recognize 
, mushed potato. A new hat is missing from the rack; the colored bar- 
ber has been indulging in onions, a thing no well-bred tonsor should 
do; there are corn-cobs in the matrass, and if a tall man, the cot bed 
is* suggestive of the couch of Codrus, ^*minor ProcuJa," and so short 
that it seems the very one. No water to wash with, the wrong boots 
at the door. These are our grievances. The bill is paid without 
complaint, but with a haif-utterod wish that it v. as for less form and more 
substantials, fewer olives and more beefsteak, no Italian cream, but 
more of the staff of life. A landlord is his own sign. Beware of a 
lean one, it speaks badly for the kitchen. The landlady may justly 
be thin. At one moment she is exploring the vasty depths of the 
refrigerator, and the next she incites the **varium et mutabile" cham- 
bermaid to fresh exertions in some sky parlor. But the landlord is 
ever a half-occupied man, an^.if he can't grow fat, shun his house as 
you would the [)la!yue. Of American inns but little can be said, but 
tho old stage route tavern fresh in the minds of our elders. They 
vere the rallying places of the Hevolution, and the partisan spirit 
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divided them into Whig and Tory. But the palmy days of inns ar© 
OTer» tho literati no longer assciublo ia them, and the highest conyerse 
is a political debate where all grow angiy and no one iB oonyinoed. 
The Maine Liqnor Law is in foroe and ot»portnmties for mud inter* 
ootirae elsewhere are sought, and as freely given. Ihey hare well serv- 
ed the purpose, and left us precious memorieeof thenmerlifeof onr 
great authors. Warming into enthusiasm while thinking of their genial 
comfort, a touch of tenderness warms the bearish Juim£>ou u& he ex* 
claims : 

**Ia short there is no place where people can enjoy themselves as 
at a capital tavern. Ijet there be ever so great a plenty of good 
things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever bo much 
desire that everybody should be easy, there will* always be a certain 
degree of restraint in a private house. The host is anxious to enter* 
tain his guests, the guests are anxious to be agreeable to him^ and no 
man but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command what in 
another's, as if it were his own. hcrean, in a tavern there is a gen- 
eral freedom ironi restraint. You are sure to be welcome. The more 
noise you make, the more trouble you give, the more good things you 
call for the more welcome you are. No servants will attend you with 
half the alacrity of those who are invited by the prospect of imme* 
diate reward in proportion as they please." Mindfiil of these things, 
Shenstone wrote : 

** Whoe'er has traTclled life's duU round, 
Where'er his courses may have been, 
Msy sigh to think he still has fbnnd 
His wannest welcome at an inn." 

The secords of history however eare&lly searched can exhibit no 
xevolution which has produced a more detestable and hideous repre- 
sentative of its evil passions and lower nature than the French Revo- 
lution of *92 in the person of Marat. Wonderfbl it was that tiiis in- 
dividual disgusting in every personal habit, always unclean and un- 
shaven, dressed in rags, springing from the lower class, capable of any 
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orinic however revolting; "whoso only virtues wero audacity and arro- 
gEnoOi dver thirsting for blood, living ^7ith another man's wife, to 
whom gioiy vas bat the personification of crime, should have been 
chiwen a popular leader and denominated I'anii du peaple. Bat hj 
his inltiDgB he pretended to express the voice of the people; eonooot> 
ing his demands each night in letters of blood; asking each morning 
for the heads uC traitoTh' and conspirators. In the Spring of 170:1 iliu 
Convention, alarmed by his plots of assassination and bloody crime, 
Toted a dccreo of ^accusation, banishing Marat; but his ostracism was 
the beginning of his triumphs. The people opening wide their arms 
leoeived him to their bosoms and a few days afterwards condaoted- 
lum back borne aloft on their shoolders and crowned with flowers and 
garlands. Thongh himself the Tery ineamation of anarchy, yet because 
he hated and despised the rich, demanding continually thoir death, he 
was thought to he the friend of the people. While the hesitancy of 
Danlon, the nluggishncRs of Robespierre, and the moderation of the 
Jacobins, had lifted Marat to the apogee of his popularity so that to 
will and to do were the same to him, and he was in the eyes of the peo- 
ple the aome of patriotism, a grand idea was fillbg the mind oF 
a joting girl whioh was destined by PfoTidenoe to disconcert a whole 
train of events, and change the ftitore status of the Keyolation. 

At this time, 1793, in a large and thronged street of Caen, the capi- 
tal of Normandy, ^.tood an ancient house with grey walls, weather- 
stained and dilapidated, within which lived with her aunt a grand-daugh- 
ter of the great French tragedy writer, Pierre Cornoille, whose after- 
fife was to prove that, "poetry, heroism and love inherit the same 
blood.' ' This young girl, ilken just twenty-four, was tall, natural grace 
and dignity di^laying itself in every step and action. Bich tresses of 
dark hair were clustered on each side of her fair round brow; her eyes 
dark, large and expanding ; her Grecian mouth displayed the well cut 
lips, and her cheeks possessed the freyhucss of youth and vitality. 
Her attire conformed to the humbleness of her lot and was simplicity 
itself. The tone of her voice — the loving indication of the soul with- 
in—left a deep and tender impression in the ear of the listener. Her 
&ther thou^ of noble birth was extremely indigent, and after the 
death of his wife in 1782, necessity separating him from his child, ho 
was obliged to send her to a monastery. Tho monastic lile, replete 
with pleasant ©njoyuieuts and close friendships, for some time captiva- 
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ted lier heart. For six years in the seclusion of the cloister she stud- 
ied philosophy and herself, forsaking neither God nor virtue, but giv- 
ing them different names. In the universal triumph of reason she 

saw hor ibttcrd broken iiml adored her regained liberty. 

Such was Charlotto Corday when, at the asre of nineteen, the monas- 
teries being suppressed, she went to live with her auiit at Caen. Hero 
she spent her time in reading and musing. Again and again she pe- 
rused Rousseau, the philosophy of love, Baynal a fanatic of humanity, 
and Plutarch the personification of History. While her imagination 
was thus warmed, her mind lost none of its purity nor her youth its 
chastity. Hor love restrained by a repression of its fiiel, changed not 
its nature, but its idol, andbecauiua vague yet sublime devotion to a, 
dream of pu])lic happiness. The passion with which ciho would have 
been inspired for some one individual consumed her in her love and 
ardor for a distracted country, and- possessed with a desire of immo- 
lating herself upon its altar, she had reached that enthusiastic state of 
mind which is the suicide of happiness, not for glory like Madame 
Roland, but like Jndlth or Epicharis, for the sake of liberty and suf- 
fering hunuuiily. Then it was (1793) th;Ll all honest men were reti- 
cent by nercs.«itv, while the infamous mounted the tribune. Marat 
triumphing over the laws by sedition, crowned with impunity, had at- 
tained the dictatorship of anarchy and spoliation, thereby threatening 
^ the safety of property, liberty and life. All true patriotism was at- 
tacked, every virtue assailed, and the hope of real liberty extinguished. 

Charlotte Corday perceived the loss of France, descerned the vic- 
tims and goon disco vcTcd, as she {liouffht, the tvnmt. She swore an 
inward oath to avenge the one, and by {ninishiiiir tiie other, to |)roservo 
all. The departure of the voluntaries from her town to support the 
tottering statue of liberty, spurred her on. She would antieipafee 
their arrival in Paris, and spare their generous lives by delivering 
France from tyranny before them. The guillotine was already erected 
at Paris. Thousands from the country were proscribed. Hundreds 
were daily sacrificed. The name of Marat caused a shudder like the 
mention of death. To check sueh effusion of blood Charlotte was 
ready to shed her own. Aef[irjintinr^ h^M'sclf most thoroughly with 
the affairs and designs of each party through f rivate interviews with 
Barbaroux she prepared to strike understand ingly. She concealed 
this struggle between thought and its execution from every one- by 
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cafefiil and well maniiged dissimolatioii. luterrogated by her aunt 

wliu liad observed her ia tears, she said; "I weep over the misfortunes 
of my country, over those of my relatives and over yours. While 
jyiarat lives no one can be sure of a day's existence." 

From Caen she went to Argentum and bade adieu to her father and 
^ Bister telling them she was going to England. In a day or two she 
started for Paris. She reached it in safety on the 11th of Jolj, and 
stopped at the Hotel de la Providenoe. The next day she purchased 
a poignard-knife, and, concealing it under her handkerchief, she pro- 
ceded to the Palais Royal. Her first idea was to approach Marat, ac- 
cost him and sacrifice him in the Champ-de-Mars, at the great ceremo- 
ny in oommemoratioa of liberty, but the adjournment of this ceremo*' 
ny prevented* Her second plan was to strike him down in the very 
midst of the Convention, bnt she soon learned hejio longer attended 
the Convention. Hence it was necessary to find the victim else* 
where. She wrote to him two letters, asking for a moment's interview 
oa business of importance concerning the country, but received no 
answer. 

At seven o'clock in the evening, July 12th,drcssing herself with unu* 
sual care, she knocked at Marat's door. Here everything was in con* 
fusion and irregolarity ; newspapers damp from the press were scatter* 
ed around the room; women were folding them and printer's lads in- 
cessantly coming and going. Marat now in his bath and now in his 
bed, for a lingering disease was slowly consuming him, kept perpetu- 
ally writing. Cliarlotte after some diffiL-ulty obtained access to his 
room. The apartment was i'aintly lighted. Marat was then in his 
bath, and yet he allowed no time for his mind to repose, A plank 
laid across the bath was covered with writing material and open let* 
tera. He held in his right hand a pen with Which he was then pre* 
paring a proscriptive letter iEbr the convention. Covered with a filthy 
oloth, he had only his head and shoulders out of the water. * riia 
matted hair, wrapped In a dirty handkerchief, his receding forehead, 
protruding eyes, prominent cheek bones, vast and sneering mouth," 
exhibited no features to affect a woman's tenderness. He asked the 
names of the deputies who had taken refuge in Caen. Charlotte 
Corday approaching the hideons tyrant, gave them. He wrote them 
down and said vindictively, **Well, before they are a week older, they 
akall have the gaillodne.*" At these words, as if her mind had await- 

S 
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fed a la ft offense to give it full determination and power, she drew the 
knife from her bosom, and with sapftrimmaa forec/plunged it to the 
hilt in Marat*s heart. **He]p, mj dear— help!" Marat cried, and 
then expired. Charlotte was immediately arrested, and with difficol*^ 
ij kept from being torn to pieces by the infbriated mob. She was 
rigidly examined but no acooraplice could be discoYered, and her own p 
proud satisfaction at having done the deed, seemed ever prominent, . 
Her trial wuh boon over,. her condemnation pronounced, and upon the 
l7Ui she was carried to the scaffold. 

The rajs of the setting sun fell upon her as she rode to her death 
and her complexion heightened by tiie red chemise, seemed of unearth-^ 
ly brilliancy. ««She resembled .celestial vengeance appeased and 
transfigored." She died tme to herself and history dares not praise 
her in the frnce of her murder, nor condemn her in the ftce of such 
heroism. ITad she waited and struck Robespierre afterwards, her life 
and death might not have been so fruitlesi?. Our own feelings and 
opinion of this sublime Liberatrix another has thus expressed : **The 
eolpable devotion of Charlotte Corday is among those acts which ad-- 
miration and horror would leaye eternally in doubt, did not morality 
reprove them. These aro deeds of which men are no judges, and 
which mount without appeal, direct to the tribunal of God.*' This 
is one of them, and very properly wo might denominate Charlotte 
Corday not the Jeuane d' Arc of Liberty, but the "Angel of Assas* 
siDation." 

To tbd eid BsU. 

Dear Friend, when first thy tuneful tongue 
Amidst these hills their eehocs rung, 
Then thou and I, we both were young. 

But Time with fljnng feet has passed. 
And brought sad change for thee at last^ 
And my bright morn baa otercaat 

No longer float upon the dr 

Those echoes sweet, and dear, and fidry 

And silver mingles in my h«ir. 
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Yet ere ire pan» u part we must* ' 
Since "Earth to earth, and dust to diutt" 
Is written here, on all we trust. 

A moment pause while we review 

The changes back from old to nevr, 
And bring past scenes to present view. 

Those silver tones when morning broke, 
Which to the youthful dreamer spoke, 
And firoift his fiurest Tisions woke. 

The hurrying tread of restless feet, * 
The foot-worn slsle, the cfai^l seat, 
The morning prayer, to memoxy sweet; 

The clustering throng, Avheii sunset's gold, 
Cloxul above eloud; and fuld on fold. 
Had all the West in glory rolled. 

Thy daily call, again we heary 
Again we clasp companions dear, 
Kow scattered each in varied sphere. 

And some, the loved and valued most, 
Have jrone to join the silent host, 
Yet memory cannot call them lost; 

I'or when she bids them they appear; . 
Kot worn and weary with the cate 
And toil of life, bnt young and fiur. 

Oh ! happy they, thus early gona. 
In all the freshness of the dawn 
Xdfe's evening shadows never drawn J 

Wq hear again the pasoing bell 

For those dear friends >vc loved so well, 

Counting the years, eacli note that fell : 

Then comes the sad and awM close. 
We bear lihem to their last repose, 
.In Summer's sun, or Winter's snows., 

I see the silent saddened throng 
In slow procession move along 
'To thy sad intervals of song. 
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And when the Nation's heartwM crushed. 
And all the tide of aomw rashed 
Upon Hie Iftnd with Yictoiy flnihed; 

Then, sorrowing tadnesi in thy tone, 

Thott didit not let ns griere alone; 

Tl^ Toice proclaimed the Conntiy's moan* 

Tet not alone with those who weep. 
Didst thou thy notes for sadness keep; 
Life lies not all in shadows deep. 

Thy clear sweet tones liavo but their power 
"Wlien Joy and Gladness ruled tlie liour, 
And Life was sunshine, fruit and llowcr. 

How sweet thy Sabbath call to prayer 
Wlien summer sounds were on the air, 
And dew and Iroshness everywhere I ' 

The flashing of tiie oriole's coat. 
His tender plaintiveness of note 
Still mingled, with thj music float 

Again thy roice in triumph rings; 
The joyful news of victory brings, 
And Peace, with healing in its wings. 

When noon gives place to eTening gray, 
And we like thee shall pass away. 
May those yre leave behind us say : 

"They never shrank from duty's call, 

They loved, they smiled, they wept with all* 

And followed at the Master's call.*' 
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[ T?rrif'w of the Journal of Eugenie De Cuorin, nlitcd by 6« S* .Trebutlen. Alex* 
ander Strahau, Publishert New York and Loudou, lUfiO.] 

There is no dbtmction more clearly defined in the mind, than that 

between the ordinary and the cxtraor(li:^.n y. It is everywhere, and 
is as important as are light and shade in painting, loud and soft in 
music, or rich and poor invitations to a reception. "In militarj 
discipline there are diurnal drills and rnles ; these are tactics; there 
are also grand tactics, the knowledge of which in skilled and consum- 
mate generalship, makes the extraordinary captains who set the na- 
tions agog. In goyemment there are politics which concern- all the 
people, — voting and taxpaying ; there is also constitutional law, dis- 
cussions of which arc graiid politics ;"• and whose knowledge in this 
country at Icnst harvests a ero[) of extraordinary men so satirized in 
Martin Chuzzlcwit, with here and there a statesman to set off the rest 
like a diamond in the mud. Religious science has its ordinaries, no 
less than religious worship its chaplains in ordinary. These are its 
ethics, its theories of church and state and many others. There are 
also questions of high theology, into which angels dare not look, and 
men look in vain ; these may be termed grand divinity. Letters 
also disclose the same distinction of literature and irrand literatures, 
which latter term mav ]je fjiven to the works of acknowledired mas- 
ters. These masterpieces — which we ought to read and never do — 
are on high philosophy, dramatically, didactically or scientifically 
treated. 

But just as m our walks we are not always intent on great thoughts 
— ^the heavens above and chemistries beneath — but rejoice in easy 

things about us, those whose use is known, — things easy to tip and 
turn; so in our reading we mainly like easy books, fresh and new, but 
on topics which are never treated by text-writers ; books whose read- 
ing is cheaper thao thinking in the same line; economical books more 
over which give us air*castles, ready-made and sentiment in one read 
ingf at less mental expense than thinking the same things would in- 
volve. Doubtless half our reading, even on easy subjects, costs less 

^General Bntlcr on Iinpea<^ment. 
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mental exertion than would simple thinking, however sluggiiih it 
might be, on the same topics. 

If resolute, we can all think up whole stacks of books on cohorts 
of subjects, and the thinking would benefit ns vastly more than simi- 
lar reading. Bat thinking is mental selfishness, while reading is 
mental oharitj ; and so the press teems with books whose object is or- 
dinary, to let us see with other people's eyes ; to find out what other 
people think of us, or to reveal the mould of their minds to us ; to 
form pretty or strange scenes and set them before us, in short popu- 
lar literature is a kaleido.^cope of* human experience. All thinga 
that men or women have done or thought^, or can do or think, on all 
posuble or impossible occasions, expressed in books in accordance with 
oonyentional and easy learned Vules of writing will find readers. The 
press is a many-roiced vender of gossip, a revealer of deep secrets-^ 
everything that can be expressed in language indicative of sentiment, 
opinion or passion, however esoteric, comes to light under its magio 
touch. The days of hermits iii the body are gone by, so hermits in 
mind are on the wane ; the tendency is to send the mind on visits to 
learn all the trials and joys of other people and so to forget its own. 
And books of this character are ordinary, and not culpable for thaty 
•either; the daily tacUos must be undergone by the soldier; we 
can't all be Major Generals even ; we can't always read in Milton or 
Newton or the masters, so we welcome good ordinary well-done 
books, and reli^ them just as we do good dinners, which arc the 
most ordinary thinfys in the world, and s-oon forgotten; a man 
is a beast who does uut appreuiate a rich brown on his beef; so a man 
ia a Cyclopean boor who does not ^njoy a fresh and pleasing book 
even on a most hackneyed topic. A well-tuned sentence, a play ot 
hinmor, a keen observation in any direction, a startling disclosure are 
M good as well-cooked victuals at a plentiful meaK 

When we look long at the stars, our heads and backs tire with tlie 
unusual posture, so the masters in letters bore us by straining our 
minds in attempts to understand them, and the world passes by Car- 
lyle to Macaulay, Dickens, or Artemas Ward. But our morbid 
curiosity exhumes the diaries, letters, journals, and even aocount-booka 
^f eminent persons, and this kind of composition if in its proper 
«phere must be the most ordinary in ezistenoe. 
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Oar title at the beginning is that of the book of a young lady ia 
no sense eminent before Ker death, and whose jonmal was brought 
out on aooonnt of the works of htr brother, which, boweyer, were also 
poeOramons, and certainly no oneerer came into fame vnder more pecu- 
liar circumstances ; yet her journal has some (|ualities of thought and 
style of unrivalled excellence, and is a pleasant and valuable addition 
to. the literature of its kind. 

Among the Critical Essays of Prof. Aniold, late of Oxford, is one 
e^biting some things religious and the like. In this book, we leani 
that onr authoress was descended from a noble family in reduced cir* 
Gomstanoes, liying in the proTince of Languedoc, in the south of 
France. She remained here most of her life, and wrote this journal 
for the pleasure of her brother Maurice who was maiiil\ from homo 
after an early age. But here we will dismiss our autiioress, and <;iy 
no more of her hereafter than is inevitable in attending to a literary 
^rformance, so connected as a journal must be with the author's life « 
and character. 

A jonmal should be a genuine reflection of the real inoidoits in 
one*8 daily life, and tlie real thought that fills one's mind from time to 
time; elegant in expression; genial and sunny as are the occurrences 

of the day, or cloudy and somber with the weatiicr or cxi)erieuce. In 
short a journal ^should be honest, no painting or glossing of faults into 
a virtual eulogy, no string of moralities, alter the manner of Sturms* 
GefiectLons for every Day in the Year, should fill the pages to show' 
what an easy ascent we are making to *^fairer seats on high.'^ No 
exhibition of erudition or bundle of lofty sentiments ; and on the oth- 
er hand no perpetual confession of folly or sin can be tolerated in a 
journal intended for pleasant reading, for pastime is the proper object 
of such productions. Real and honest a journal must be, or fail of 
its pur]>osc as signally as if the journalist were intelloctually incom- 
petent to interest the reader. In these respects the book before us is 
a model; we feel the truth, artistic as well as verbal, of the reeoid, 
ind admire the genius of the recorder. No concealment or pious 
fraud is palpable even our prejudices against the writer's devotion 
to saints and the formularies of her corrupt religion give way before 
her candor and earnestness, and vre forsiet her acts of mistaken zeal 
in our delight at the rich display of true piety which dict^ites thcni, 
as when she confessed to a priest whose office alone she respects. We 
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arc prepared for the cercmoiual of iiomisli devotees on Christmas eve 
by the joyous and impressive description of the evening walk to tha 
ohapel, with the torches of the serrantB in the lead. We see while we 
read the riehnesg of the scene as the tremulous light unfblds» the ice 
glittering like gems OQ the shrubbery, and reyeals the brilliancy re- 
flected from the gloom among the more distant trees laden with the 
first fall of the winter's snow. No painting could depict better tho 
frost and the cold, the dare and the joy of the festive night. ' We 
are almost reconciled with her superstitious devotions to the Virgin ; 
by the purity and beauty of the thoughts which they bring to her pen. 
We have touched upon these points in the religious tone of the book 
because they form its leading feature, and are Indicative of a senti- 
ment higher and purer than that which obtains among many Boman^ 
ists, and because they are hopeful si<:;ns in themselves. There remain 
for a passing notice, some qualities of stylo and gome topics treated., 
The volume before us is a translation IVoni tiie French, jet we can 
study the style with profit even in its p^uglish dress. 

The book is a good representative of the French school of composi- 
tion, facile, epigrammatic, readable. It is simple narrative both of 
the daily round of duty and experience and of daily thoughta and 
impressions, rich, artistic, a word rarely introduced for its own sake. 
The theme is often trivial, the language never. It is a succession of 
pictures of the writer's retired life; wo soon feel acquainted, and 
read much ns wc would listen to an airree;il)]o conver«ntion. 

It is said that declamation should be manly talking; we may ex-^ 
tend the scope of the remark and say that writing should be pure 
and elevated conversation. So truthful and pure is this book that 
nothing in it' would seem forced or meretricious in ordinary conversa- 
tion and certainly nothing in it would fail to interest a listener. We 
may read for half an hour, be interested, even entertained, and yet 
unable to define what has pleased iis, iliia is the charm of the book. 
The sentences are short, never common-place; well-turned, never ver* 
bose; nouns rarely burdened with two adjectives, and as page after 
page slips by, we are unconsciously dropping the volume and are 
deep in a reverie suggested by something easily thrown out, hinted 
rather than expanded to tediousncss, yet full and fresh. 
. The popular taste— for better or for worse we will not attempt to 
say — has discarded the long involvcnl cumbersome periods of Do 
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Quincey and hi.s school ; they smack of exhaustive analysis — we are 
better jjleased with a well put point, a hint, than with a thesis. OuT 
authoress never argues, she intimates ; she tells her owa views with 
80 honest an air that our respect for her simple conyiction is of more 
avail than an argument. . . 

We get a vivid idea of rural life in Southern France; its scenes and 
incidents are pictured not *^presented" as in a tourist's journal. £u- 
jenie De Gnerin was a royalist ; she sighs for the Bourbons with true 
pai iizaii earnestuesa resulting from habits aud education, more tUau 
definite choice. In fine the book is poetical in jspirit, pure in matter 
and manner, rich in pleasant impressions, lofty in morality yet ordina- 
ry in topics. We will cite some of them collected by a cursory glance 
through the book for the purpose ; the recital will prove the genius 
of an authoress ^ho could &bricate with such material a charming 
nay even a valuable work. She tells about the kind of paper on 
which she writes ; the letters she receives ; the writers of them ; the 
kitchen cat; various natural objects; books presented to her; her 
reli^^^ious devotions; her chamber, pictures, books; strollers in the 
highway whom she feeds ; the fortunes of her sisters ; preparations 
for winter; visits upon sick people; stories which she hears; her 
dogs, chickenSi and other pets ; the doctor ; the anomaly of fleas in 
the winter ; her dinner, foga, reluctance to write ; mendicant firiaiB 
who pass by ; the poetry she writes ; apparent return of spring, but 
relapse to cold ; new hearth-stone in the kitchen ; ignorance of do- 
inc.stics ; music by shepherdis in the distance ; the. buzz of a fly ; i\larch 
flowers ; robbery of parish church ; chorus of nightiuiralos, and scores 
of similar things are so treated that Matthew Arnold terms the book 
not only readable, but one of the most valuable productions of the 
times. Baj. 

4 
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In treating of mdh a topic in a college magazine one is yeij lilcely 
to inenr the charge of presumption, or of meddling with other peo- 
ple's bHsinea?. Let it he no. If what 5s said be relevant, why may 

it iioi :is well bu aiiid in "Tlic Daituiuulli"' as elsewhere? And if not 
to the point, let ohjeetionp be brought against the irrelevancy ot wiiub 
is written, and not against some fancied presumption. 

To correct all misapprehension and obviate all fear of injustice, it 
may be stated here that it is not expected that all American girls will 
become Mary Sidneys, or Catharine Parrs in point of scholarship. 
Domestic cares, necessities and responsibilities, together with* the im»- 
relenting fettersof poverty, preclude the opportunity for a liberal ed- 
ucation tu a largo class. The fortune and prospects of such, however 
Fordid and low, or noble and lofty, their nature and aspiraiioiis, de- 
mand deepest commiseration ; but a complete remedy for their mis- 
fortune seems possible only in some hopeless agrarian law, which shall 
place all on the same arbitrary level in regard to privilege and worldly 
advantage. It would be the idlest folly to accuse society and govern- 
ment of injustice- and tyranny, because they do not confer upon all 
the same auspicious social standing and relations, and do not place all 
in the same desirable and prosperous circumstances and condition. 
Bo in like manner it is useless to talk about the iiijustice and inexpe- 
diency of withliolding from those whose poverty and natural sur- 
roundings must remain impassable obstacles to it, the same extended 
collegiate or university education which falls to the lot of those whose 
condition in lifo is wholly different. 

There is, however, a large class, reckoned by thousands, filling tho 
various female seminaries and institutes throughout the country, who 
could have no excuse for present deficiency in general scholarship, if 
the system under which they receive their training were what it ought 
to be, might be, and is beginning to be. It is to this class alone, ed- 
ucated in the public seminaries and academies, that reference is made. 

Having in a former article considered the comparative superficiality 
in the kind and degree of education which American girls receive, it 
remains to pursue the subject somewhat further, and to consider the 
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eecond prominont objection to what is now atyled a fashionable educa- 
tion, viz., its utter iuconipatibilitj with the requisite dignity, intiuence, 
daties and position of American women, and the false view of life 
it moolcates. American civilizatioQ has a higher demaod on women 
than that they should he conslderedi as in Bome countries, the mero 
ornamental appendages to society ; hence the need of a more enlarged 
and thorough culture. It is insisted upon that if Latin, Greek, logic, 
iiici:iphysics and science are good for boys in the way of disciplining • 
the tasic and the mental faculties, and qualifyinsr them to meet the 
stern requirements, obliirations and responsibilities of life with moru 
cheerful courage and intelligent ability, they are for the same reason 
and to the same extent good for girls; and so of ail the studies which 
are pursued for discipline rather than absolute practicality. What 
sort of reason can be given for sending one man to Heidleberg, Berlin, . 
or Greece to perfect his knowledge of ancient classics, another to 
London to attend lectures on gcolo^rv and astronomy, and another to 
Paris to witness the experiments Oi' ruyal savants in jihyr^ics and chem- 
istry, in order to fill with greater acceptability iho ri'spective ])uofes- 
sorial chairs in the difi'ereut colleges, fur the more perfect advance- 
ment of boys in linguistic culture and scientific acquisition, while 
girls are left to pick up in science the chance crumbs which may fall 
under the tables of their more fortunate brothers, forbidden to learn 
even the alphabet in Greek, and only in some rare cases of liberality 
allowed to read through the fables in the Latin Header and two or 
three books of the ..Eueid? Logic and metaphysics are, of course, 
edged tools witli which, under no circumstances, it will do to play. 
Two reasons are generally given for this limitation of study, the 
Ingenuity of the one only equalled by the profundity of the other. 
The lirst is that as woman's sphere is '^horne, sweet home," the garden 
fence being the sacred limit beyond which she shall not go, and the 
grand barrier by which her proud footsteps shall be stayed, her di- 
vinely-ordained mission beiug to rock the cradle, water the plants, and 
sec that the canaries have their appropriate uiodieum of seed and 
drink; the ability to oerfonu tho,-o duties would not bo enhanced by 
a knowledge of logic, skill in translating Greek tragedies, or a com- 
prehensive and definite knowledge of literature and the exact sdencefi. 

The other reason is that an education as broad and solid as a man 
may receive in college or university is not adapted to womui*s nature^ 
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would destroy lior peculiar rcfinemeut aud delicacy and mnk(.' her coarse 
and masculine, in ?hort, transform her into a complete "Muc-.^tockiug.'* 
The first objection is well nigh exploded, and can obtain validity only 
with those wlio underrate the influence, requisitions and respooBibil* 
itj of the work which of necessity is inoumbent upon women. In 
our bpinion that is a short^ghted view which fails to see that the dif- 
enlties, magnitude and serious importance of the duties which by na* 
• tnre &11 to the lot of women, demand for them an edueation not one 
whit less comprehensive, eillicr ia its disciplinary or priictical beiir- 
ings, than that received l»y men up to the time when technical, pro- 
fessional study is entered upou. To meet the other objection it is 
only necessary to appeal to history and observation patent to every 
one. In all the accounts we ever read of Anne Cooke, Madame Eoland» 
• Mrs. Browning or Margaret Fuller^ we never saw the slightest intima* 
tion that the mere &ot of their being women was any bar to the facil- 
ity of their acquisitions, or that their natural delicacy, amiability and 
attractive, womanly gentleness were in the least diminished by tlio 
vigor and solidity of the studies they pursued, or by their varied aud 
wouderiiil attainments in scholarship. And if queen Elizabeth, with 
all her learning, was one of the most masculine rulers that ever sat on 
iJie throne of England, what would she have been without her learn- 
ing? No amount of education can make a woman coarse and mascu- 
line who is not so by nature. In the case of the so called "strong- 
minded," who are repulsive by their lack o{' i'cmiuiae graces, if their 
education could be cntpiircd into, we sus}»cct that in nine eases out of 
ten it would be found that their scholarship is very limited in extent 
and very shallow in degree, and that all that is necessary to smooth 
down rough comers and give beauty and attractiveness to character 
and manner is an education more comprehensive in its extent, and less 
one-sided and narrow in its nature. At all events most people would 
prefer the * 'strong-minded" to the frivolous and shallow. It has been 
stated that there is an utter incoiiipatihility l)etweca the eilueation re- 
ceived and the duties rci^uired. Who 1)clieves that a faithful copying 
of the latest Parisian style of adjusting a Hounce, comparative neglect 
of all intellectual pursuits, and richness and extravagance in dress 
are tiie grand and all-absorbing duties required of American girls and 
women in high life» at the present time. Is the implied accusation 
&l8e? Try it. Let some Cabinet Minister or Senator give a Icvce in 
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Washington. If the papers are looked at the next day for an 
account of it, and reference is made to the di.stingin>ihed gen- 
tlemen present, we are told what they saidy — ^wj^iat que.-t ions were 
discoBsed, — and not what they toore, unless perhaps in tho case of 
Oen. Grant, it is incidentally mentioned that he appeared in citizen's 
clothes. But if there were any distinguished ladies present we are 
regaled with prolix and critical accounts of what they tcore, the color 
of their <lr.^> -e;-, average number of Hounccs per dress, nunil'' :- of . 
yard^^ of tulle lace used, cost oi* jewelry, and an cxt 'inir i invi nti ry 
of fuucy dry goods generally. We hear nothing of the iatelligeuce, 
wisdom antl beauty of their conversation, but iri.>te -id graphic descrip- 
tions of how they appeared, who made the biggest ghow, who wore 
the most costly apparel to the least number of square feet ; as though 
it concerned the fate of the Bcpublie to learn whether the wife of the 
Hon. Senator from ' wore on a certain occasion a striped or 
a yollow div.-:.:, and that the daughter of the llepresciitative from 
— had a train seven feet and six inches longer thun her unfash- 
ionable neighbor from some other place. 

What does all this prove? Certainly not that men arc by nature 
superior to women morally and mentally, but that the latter are 
wisely educated to believe that their success in upholding the dignity 
and advancing the honor and good name of society' and the State, and 
in winning the respect and regard of men, depend in great measure, 
on the fidelity ol" iheir devotion to ^howy acconiplishnient, beauty of 
dress and ei{'p:anee of ►style, to the negloet of attainujents, more sub- 
stantial and undccaying, but less gliticring ia appearance. Then 
coraes the reaction. Men are not influenced by the dignity and intel- 
ligence of women ; hence fall into all manner of fashionable dissipa- 
tion. It appears to us that the nature of the education which girls 
receive is in great part the tree whence comes such bitter and blasting 
frait. Instead of studies broad and deej), iaduciog generous culture, 
vigorous thought and :aj;i.ui auuiaen, studies such as are required in 
college or uiuversity, there are t'lose wliieli are mare lichtand trivial, 
mere odds and ondii and enervated abridgments, whose tontleucy is to 
dwarf and cufccble the iutoilect, rather than to enlarge and invigor- 
ate it. There must be fantastic touches in water colors and oil, mu- 
sic on the piano forte, drawin;; and dancing and a whole host of tri- 
fling ornaments, as if a girl were a mere puppet to be decked out fop 
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a single hoUdav nhow. Now fiir be it from us to cast the least shade 
of reproach on Raphael, Bieratadt, or ^lozart. The jagged edges of 
every -day life arc .often tooed down, and the heart chast M. d and enno- 
bled by some simple ballad, sung with natural and unaiiected sympa- 
thy to an accompaBiment on the piano, by one among personal friends 
vho to deeper aocomplishments adds that of sweet and touching song. 
Bnt the idea of taking a little girl of eight years, stretching out her 
little fiugei\i at right angles to the wrist in the vain and painful at- 
tempt to span an oetave, and then keeping her thumping and whack- 
ing away on one of Steinway & Go's $050,00 pianos, two hours a, 
day for ten years, withonl :uiy. reference to natural taste or distaste, 
just because that is considered an essential part of a modern fashion- 
able education, is simply and emphatically absurdi So of the other 
accomplishments as they are called. Unless there is unusual natural 
proclivity, why keep a young girl dabbling in oil or water colors, or 
raising to \ui uimLitural heiglit the price of plumbago hy an cxUiiva- 
gant use of lead pencils, wiien after two years practice she cannot 
draw a J!^ewfouudlaud dog so that he can be distinguished from a Chi- 
nese pig, only by remembering that, the former does not curl his tail 
while the latter almost invariably does. If girls have a natural bent 
for such things let it by all means be encouraged to a limited extent; 
but it seems the most absurd folly to give to such evanescent acquisi- 
tions the undue prominence they now receive, while those studies 
Aj-hich iu their very niUure generate intellectual Mipremacy and do- 
vclopinent are neglected. How many girls out of a thousand, when 
they have become settled in life, continue to practice those operatic 
combinations on the piano, v.hich demanded such an immense outlay 
of time and effort to acquire? How many retain their temporary fa* 
cility of crayoning and painting ? In five years they are all gone, 
scarcely a vestigo remain iiig of those innumerable and etherlal little 
accomplishments, which answer no disciplinary or practical purpose, 
and cheat more worthy pursuits of deserved attention. It may per- 
liaps be retorted that Latin, (ircck, Trigonometry, Calculus, Meta- 
physics, and three 'fourths of the studies iu College will never be 
used in |)racticai lite by the great majority, and will be shortly for- 
gotten. The two cases arc not analogous, for no one can deny, what- 
ever may be said of their practical utility, that for sound, healthy, 
compact development and discipline of the mental faculticp, which is 
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the vliuA' ol>jev>*t of Collegiate triiiiiing, the branuacs just named cauDot 
be surpassed ; wliile hardly any one would pretend to claim any par- 
ticaiar mental growth or ability as the result of pursuing in the ordi- 
nary manner the ornamental branches to which we have referred. 

Another faLic view, which a fashionable education at present has a 
tendency to inculcate, is that any knowledge of domestic afiairs, any 
idea, howevi r remote, of culinary econoDiy is dishonorable. A com- 
laoii iicii.<c view of the matter is that it is positively discreditable for 
any American girl, however high her social portion, or abundant her 
wealtli, not to know how to meet those unavoidable requirements of 
domestio life which some unforeseen exigency, or a single adverse 
breeze may compel as a permanent duty. When one sees those in 
moderate, or even opulent circiim8ta.nces, assuming to be above even a 
knowledge of domestic economy, and confessing v/ith an air of haugh- 
ty coiitL'mpt their complete ignorance of the honorable process of 
milking a cup of coffee or a loaf of bread, if such an ob^Li vrr does 
oot shed copious tears when a temporary change of ibrtuuc reduces 
such parse-proud aristocrats to the alternative of .starvation or a de- 
c^t ro^ect for the knowledge of those common duties more or less 
incumbent upon the great majority, we shall not consider him as of 
necessity either misanthropic or cold hearted. 

In conclusion it may be said that one does not need any very acute 
power of obccrvatiou to discover that those young ladies who, under 
private instruction or otherwise, liavc received an education as coui- 
prehensivo and thorough as that for which we plead' — one which in- 
cludes the severer class of studies, — who have been trained to a libe- 
ral knowledge and generous appreciation of the great standards of 
literature, are vastly superior in conversation and power of profitable 
entertainment to those who have been connected with the more glit- 
tering, ornamental system. They accomplish more for society, have a 
wider and more exalted influence while they live, are less quickly 
forgotten when dead, iiesidco, when the storms of adversity come 
and they are left alone in the world, the saddest of all misfortunes to 
a woman who has no love for books and literature, 'they have within 
their own minds a never failing store of fadeless treasures, which 
moth cannot corrupt and thieves cannot steal. 
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Wo rejoice that the editorial quill waa bequeathed to us now, wlule 
we are'eixjoying that golden mean wluch separates the chilly blasts of win- 
ter from the sultry ruys of summer. If man is not a kibernatei in .the 
strict use of the word, his imagination may very properly he said to go in- 
to winter quarters. Fancy is a wayward child and has ever manifested ihe 
most cordial dislike towards old Boreas, neither docs she take more kindly 
to tropical regions. "The sweat of your brow" is a very good text for a 
.discourse on morality, but it takes the romance out of life with wonderAil 
celerity. Above uvcrything else we like our comfort and detest extremes, 
whether ihvy occur in the weather or in politics. But there is a sort of 
atmospheric equilibrium when our thoughts bubble over spontaneou5;Iy and 
we seem to Ikivo h rovi in';- r('"-anl for all luaukiml. This season civilized 
nations ilio month of May. No wonder that the ancients represented it 
hy a maiden I for, like our charming editions of innocence bound in mus- 
lin, it display? a pretty face, and with equal consistency it has its ciniuls 
.and shadows. ]Modestly tlie sweetly-scented llowers of May creep up into 
tlie \h:ht, and not unlike that "fairest, frailest, sweetest tlower of natnre's 
garden," tliey are souietinieii doomed to ''waste their sweetnes*;." &c. Every 
one hii^ i^itlK' fed May-llowers, and, as the majority of euit:;rs aw iii(jrtal,it 
may eveji be presumed that icc have strolled Ihrotigh the da ^ic '"V'ale of 
Tempe" in quest of inspiration and boquets. Tho suiiposition is well 
founded, and, though we didn't chance to meet 

**Cttpid with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a^maying," 

we have every re'ason to snppn?;? that the miirhty gnd was somewhere in 
that vicinity. We don't intend to say tiuit the "Vale" has gone into the 
dry goods business, but we certainly witnessed a rare display of drapery. 
The styles were all that lieai c cduld wish, and the colors were uni'{jui)tedly 
fast — at least the majority of tSieni were, but there was one tVint '•came and 
wt^ nt," a tint that has been ''all the rage" and is siill \ i rv ju^juihir, nutwiih- 
standing its tleeting character. AYc don't wish*to influence llit- market, but, 
ill our opinion, the roseate hue is infinitely superior to "nio.inlight on the 
the lake; " liiougU tiie eilect, when they arc seen together, nmst verge on 
the celestial. 

The "Vale** has been repeatedly explored and its man}- attractive fea- 
tures have often l)een glowingly reproduced iiv pen and ink sketches, but 
we are quite sure tliat we discovered several waierj'alls uot geographically 
located. Youthful inexperience forbids an elaborate description, and we 
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shall Icnve to otliors the ploasin.Lr task of painting their glories. If any one 
vill t;il:i' tlie tr()ui)Icto .<f;'.n tlic- v.oofl cuts which adorn the works of Dr. 
Living>tonc, he will perceive thnt this variety of scenery is e.xcecdinijly 
gratifying, even to Africa's dusky daughters. Our observations wet e ab- 
ruptly lerniinaieiUv a very refreshing shower, which dampened cotlmsi- 
asni and dross alike. The fair sex met tb.e '•heavenly dev/'.' with a hcr(n>m 
that won! 1 ti.ive been creuit able ij Dame Partington in lu r I'lnioiis c'miest 
xrith the Aihiiilic Ocean. Their smiles, as they gleamed I'lt in us thruugli 
the rain>irop.«!» were successful rainbow imitations — gotten up ' cApressly 
for the occasion and regardless of expense." We have no hesitancy in say- 
iag that this rainbow exhibition vas a decided improvement on the host 
magic-lantern performance tliat we hare ever seen. 

"My heart leaps np when I bthold 
A rainbow in the skj," 

says the poet, but we presuHje his j alpitating organ would b;ivc gone through 
the evolutions quitii as well if the rainbow Imd posessed a less cihcieal 
character. 



From tlte many letters of encouragement and suggestion wc have rcceired 
wu select the following us ii piquant spcciuien : 

May 1. 18G7, 

Epitors of *'Tiit: Dartmouth :** 

An old graduate, who with poor success has sought intelligence of many 
with whom he sat upon the rude benches of l>artn)outh years ago, wel- 
comes you witli your Memoranda as bearers of good tidings. How fickly 
fortune has dealt witli them and me ! Alas ! tor the old Frcsident*8 com* 
mendationa of the diligence of the more studious of us, and the Facul« 
ty*a prophecies of brilliant careers to be obtained tor the trying, class rank 
hasn't been the standard of worldly success. I discover that the jack-knife 
genius of the class, miscliievinus, inattentive and irregular, is in Congress, 
and his "chum," always sedate, heedful, and punctual, is still at obscure 
"school-keeping." The valedlctoiiiin's fate you haven*t disclosed. Per- 
haps his fame yet lives at College. I fear though, the renjcmbrance of US 
who thought we said and did such memorable things survived our departure 
only by a year or two. 

In the peisonal ini idents you give concerning the Alumni the inter* 
est of any ^^ingle graduate necessarily extenrls only to your mention 
of his particular rr[)fvS'ors, class-mates, or fellows. Hiich year there is 
an inconiing rush of Freslnnen who are fameless strangers to tUe 
outgoin.; .Seniors. Hence the number of associates in College which ono 
cnu rec jll few. But it occurs to nie lb;;t, could you reproduce to us the 
more permanoiit features of local and collegiate life— the memories which 
gcaduutcs hold in common — it would be possible to increase the value of 

5 
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your publication to a greater number of u«. Tell us if the Commence — 
raent balls arc continued. Is the question of the repair of the Church still 
tmdor consideration vith little prospect of an immediate arrival at a defi- 
nite conclusion ? What of the coterie of villagers which assumed patron- 
izing airs toivaid the ptiidcnts ? Is it now conceded that a Freshman may 
be a gwntlenian, and do I'tilp}- and iirccocious female nurt^lings unskilled in 
mental arithmetic and English grammar, still aspire to the companionship 
of grave Seniors, in scorn of under class-men? I often a«k r.\vself these 
questions, and wonder if you are enjoying the social njillennium we in vain 
hoped for. Yon know a college takes to itself credit for the greater por- 
tion of a graduate's proiV'-sioiial, political or commercial eminence, aud 
once it was, if one had aught of gentlemanly bearing, self-possession 
or knowledge of the ftmenities and courtesies of familiar life, there were 
good, conceited souls wbo in atimilar manner regarded your social graces 
as products of the creative refinement of local * 'society." Do you nov 
get any acknowledgement for tbe natural possession of even tbe uncultivat- 
ed instincts of a gentleman ? Where are the "characters" of tbe village — 
the Professor pulvU et cinerum^the "poet,'' namesake of the mar^? 
Have you me/se« with the military Konvegians across the river? Bo tho- 
<*Nuns*' in the side pews on Sundays still bestow significant smiles upon the 
Seniors, and do the Juniors in the galleries strike elaborate attitudes for 
their admiration ? 

I do not imagine that there baa come with the successive changes of stu- 
dents a change of the old student nature and habits. The pranks we play" 
ed were time-honored in our day, and unless report does you injustice, you 
youngsters adhere ■ to '*^bottling," window-breaking, and the essentials of 
the old system. The villagers too cannot have greatly changed. Perhaps 
the old landladies have grown older, and the candy boy may have become 
larger, and the limping man v lio cnt ns rancs ns fenders for rheumatism 
may have l)ocn carried under the sign of the ''('onu-tery." But the con- 
.^tant qualities of your stndent-life, the influences which are forniin.Lr, and 
the scenes that surround yo\], can you not present these to us so that wo 
whose nicmories have been sleeping over the duty of remembering them 
Fhall restore to mind in the x^erusal of your experience, the youth and joys 
of our own ? Very truly yours, » 

We have not space for replies to all these quaint queries. However, the 
''Nuns" and the dashing Norwegians disappeared simultaneously. Most or 
the local "characters" described, residents and students will recognize in 
decrepit forms they daily pass. Of the iate of the others as Samivel VeU 
ler remarks to Mr. Bob. Sawyer upon post boys, "Wot becomes on 'em no- 
body knows, but it's wery probable as they's started away to take their pleas- 
ure in some other world, for there ain't a man alive as ever see 'em a takin* 
their pleasure in this !" The insurance of the uninterrupted decay of the 
isteepled barn at the common corner may he considered a safeinvv«tment^ 
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sand wo expect the "social mUIenniam** with the realization of Dr. Ctun- 
miog's prophecies of the Second Advent. 

JcKiOR ExHiBTTiox. TIu" Yalo Conrant, reicTriny to .heir lato Junior 
exhibition, says ''it was loss dull !;n<l more endurable than sucli things gen- 
erally are!" Of ours Mhich occurred at the clo^o of la>t session, wc would 
speak in much more Iraulatory terms. As t'le Junior E.xliilMtion.s were crit- 
icised in the last number of 27ic Ba^inouik^ v-c only declare our belief^ 
that the opinions therein exprossed are tho«e of nin^-teiuhs of the College, 
uud we would give them by rciteriition adiliriuaal emphasis. Three changes 
were recommended, viz : a reduction uf the number of appointments j a 
difibrent mode of appointment, by giving the class a partial authority in the 
selection of speakers ; and tho establishment of a rule (hat whatever a 
speaker has to say, be said in the English language. We hope for these 
desired reformations our fellow-students will cry aloud and spare not, and 
.that ere another year luis passed, 2%e Darimotdh can chronicle their 
adoption. To place students before aa audience on account of their grade, 
is good for the recitatlon*room but bad for the exhibitions — a heavy draught 
on the patience of the auditors. Wc thought of these things on April 18tli, 
and sighed among others for him of the ^Chamber Lectures.*' As we left 
the church a friend remarked that the Oration on "The Sun as the source 
•of physical power," was tlie most meritorious. A poem delivered on the 
occasion is found in our pages. It was our desire to publish one or more 
of tlie other pieces, but they were crowded out. 

The Programme was as follows : 

Latin Oration. '^JVihil vero uiiU quod non idem honetium,* Charles 
Henry Clmndkr, New Ipswich. 
Dissertation. Politics as a FrofesBton* ITerQaodo Cortez Hathaway, 

Hardwiek, Vt. 

Political Disputation, h a Military Government of tkc Rebel States a 
safe experiment for ike Loyal Slates'/ Uaymond >»oyes, East iiingstonj Da- 
vid Allen Anderson, Guif^town. 

English Oration. The future of England, lieiyamin Head Hill, Cha- 
tham. 

Dissertation. The future of Africa. Elbridge West Merrill, Haverliill, 
Mass. 

English Oration. The dignity of man at Men in hit ruins,, Engene 
■Beanhamais Gale, Nortli HaverluU. 

Philosophic Oration. The Sun at the taurce of physical power, Carlos 
White, Topsham, Vt. 

Greek Oration. 'O ififiot deairoT^ rmv voihTm/ofuvav, Charles Franklin 
Smerson, Chelmsford, Mass. 

English Oration. Polar Explorationt, Edward Fayson Sherman, Thet- 
foid, yt. 

English Oration. Amiriean Humor, John King Lord, Montpelicr, Vt. 



* 
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Ethical Disputation. Has man appeared greater in action or in si/fferir^^t 
Franklin Parker Wood, Haverhill ; Walter Howard Aye rs , Canterbury. 

Poem, ttttlift tht theme of iht PoeL Edwin Ererctt Smitli, Hanover. 

Fhilosopliic Oration. Political and seienlijic appreciation of J>rature, 
Cassius Samuel Campbell, Windham. 

Tiicreis a vast ilinirtnco between reputation anl character; between 
appearances and n alities ; bctwect> the actual and the seeming. One may 
have a wide reputation who is dishonest in purpose and foul at heart. 

No analysis of character lias impressed ii?. as truer and keener than that we 
Collc^lnn*: make of each otljer; nont is r.'.cre thorouiri)!y diseriininntin',^. 
To our mind th^e American Colle.^e is the ]uirest, cartlily typo c.f i!ncorrupt- 
ed Dcniocraey. IVrliaps the lordly bearin,', self-possession and ii itty drc-s 
of Seniors betoken to Frej-hnien a very t ievated state of advancement and 
erudition — an impression wliicli we liave oij>L'rved is not slow to pass away. 
To us it has been a matter of surprise ih it t'jc! natives, wiiether directly 
or indirectly eonnectcil wit'i tlin culloi^Cj shonid be so thoroujjfhly advised 
of the cbaraclcr and move uiLr.t- (,!' individual students. Let nu i.,c:j:Uer 
of this Institution after a night's dcbaucliery, console him self with the 
tlioughi, ' Well, no one but the boys will licar of this." The sun of an- 
other day will hardly have arisen before every household will be eoirnizant 
of his secret. Feminine ."birds of the air,*' bring us reports wliich for ac- 
curacy of detail and precision in the designation of times and places would 
startle the individual participants themselves. If we wish to learn the par- 
ticulars of the last It. IT. fracas, we should apply to no inmate of that dor- 
mitoiy, who of course would affect a staring ignorance ; but we would make 
a call'it matters little where — and the evening's conversation of our en- 
tertainers would most certainly reveal to us the truth. Men graduate at 
this College, ignorant of the simplest rules of social etiquette. Others there 
are who neglect their books for evening .soj'rces, and those are the very ones 
who least need these advantages. The ladies of this community are refined 
and educated, but sensitive, notional and contumacious. They have what 
they call "instinctive predilections." Theoretically they wish the company 
of the fTood, studious and moral; practically they prefer the society of the • 
agreeable, tonguey and well-dressed, the ••]Jr]iresfntalivo Man No. 2." In 
their lu auliful ej es vicious habits have little u^j liiu ^si, and smoking and clicw ^ 
ing arc the natural asso< iairs and neces.-ary eoneomilants of outward po- 
liteness and tasteful dress. With our knowledt'e of woman's loyir jit Ilnn- 

* 

over, wo sincerely advise all whr hope to enter loc.d society to aeipiirL' iIu-mo 
oa^.e-giving iuibits and c(iiiii)I(. iiient tliem wit'i clotinng of the njost iashion- 
able material and most ultra cut ; keep your hantls wliitc and kidded, part 
your back-hair; use freely pomatum and perfumery and learn to flatter 
readily, elegantly and indiscriminately. * 

One ot our Editors iblt highly complimented the other day upon being 
the recipient of the foUowitig Circular, wbioht that the curiosity of oar rea- 
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den may be gratified^ ve append. We have no sympathy wiili any student, 
vho through wheedling his fellows or a c:iTcfully nursed grade secures an 
appointment which he lias not the ability to fill ; nor with this Trojan assis- 
tant who lives upon his necessities. College periodicals must be unsuppor- 
ted, or Charles H. Monroe seek some more remunerative vocation. 

Trov, N. v., March 1, 1867. 

Sir : Vou have, no doubt, at some time durin*^ your educational course, 
been called upon to j)rcparc, for public delivery, an cssny, or oration, 
unrlcr circumstances which rendered its preparation extremely difficult, if 
not impossil to.. Vou tlu-n felt t!je nrcd of somic i>erson to whom you might, 
in confidence, ap^»ly for asj>istanre. Imt kn;)>\ in.-- n > sik'Ii one, you wore com- 
pelled to perform your duty in a manner unsatisfactory to yoursolf, or per- 
haps to neglect it altogether. 

In order to meet an acknowledged want in this direction, certiiin Lrentle- 
mcn ofabilhyand culture have associated themselves together, and avv now 
ready to furnish, u[)on .short notice, ami I'or a reason;ih!e coiupensalion, 
any form or kind of written production. They will i^ivc p.ii Licuhir atten- 
tion to the composition of articles for Coniiucncements, and other special 
occasions. 

Should you wish to avail yourself of their services, and desire further in- 
formation, the same will be given upon application, by mail or otherwise. 
All communications will be considered strictly confidential, and every wri- 
ting will be sent to the person ordering it in such a manner as to secure per- 
fect secrecy. 

Address CBAULsa H. Monroe, 

64 Congress St., Troy, N. T. 

ExciiAXGEs. The follov. inu' Exchanges have been received. Tiio Con- 
grcgalional Qiinrierly ; Vale Courant ; University Chronirle ; J\Jirror and 
JFciri/i' t ; Jis!juyy licL'ieic ; Indiana Sfu lent ; the Videtle and the Kentucky 
Jilii. LiBlitute .Majazinc. The A Ivocatc \\\\< f iilcd to appear. 

The Videtle is a new sheet, published at V/iUKuu rather diminutive in ap- 
pearance, but S])arkling, inle resiling, antl wide-awake. It is published eve- 
ry other Saturday, one dollar and lilty cents per annum in advance. The 
aim of its Editors is 'Ho establish a lively college paper, which may act as 
a medium of general college news, and whose articles slmll be of a lighter 
kind than the ^Quarterly:* to keep a faithful record of affairs at homo and 
the spirit of tlie college press in general.'* 

To its knock at the door the Chronicle responds a hospitable welcome 
while the Advocate growls nmtteringly over the threshold. Why, wo can- 
not say. Can it be that Harvard has not forgiven tlie 27th of July at Wor- 
cester last year? 

The Military Institute Mag. comes to us from Iventiieky. Though some- 
what conglomerate in its contents, it has a genuine Western flavor, and wo 
like it all the bettor for that. It is a monthly of thirty pages, published at 
the Inatitate, Franklin Co., Ky ; $3.50 per annum. The April number it rery 
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radaUe. We place it willingly among our Exchanges. A new Monthly 
is piomited at the TJnivenily of BGchigan* 

MiuTART Instruction*. There is a movement in progress, the success 
of wliicli is yet an uncertainty, to establish in the larger collegiate institu- 
tions of the country — such as luive in nttendance over one Inimlr 'd and 
fifty 8tu<!ent.s — a de])artnK'nt of military instruction. It is proposed by ilie 
government to detach for this purpose oliicers of the regular army, who 
shall reside at the colleges whose nuniljers will entitle them to the benefit 
of the plan, and take charge of the work. Col. Whittlesey, was lately 
in tliis place, conferring with the i' acuity and explaining to tliem, as far as 
practicable, the details of tho plan. It is certainly to be wished that the. 
nnclertaldng, in the consnmniation of which benefit will accrue not more to 
ihe colleges than the conntiy at large, will not prove a Ikilure. 

'Aatux alumki axd stTBSCBiBERS in enclosingtheamount of their subscrip- 
tions to ThB Dartmouth, have joined in the request that its Memoranda 
JUuMnorum be made as full and complete as possible. To effect this, we 
are in a great measure dependant upon them. Will not ereiy Alumnus 

who has any items of interest respecting the graduates of Dartmouth, en- 
close the same to us ? In so doins? he will confer a faTor upon his fellow- 
graduates wliieh they can in turn reciprocate. 

No apprehension need be entertained lest such information has had pub- 
lication . before, for all memoranda will be thankfully received, but criti- 
cised and compared previous to in < r t i o n. 

SciioLAKsiiii'S. In addition to other Scholarships which have been re- 
cently established in the college, two of $1000 each have been founded re- 
specUrely by Josiah W. Faibfisld, Esq., of Hudson, N. Y., and Houacb 
Faibbavks, Esq., of St. Johasbury, Yt. 

It is earnestly requested by the Committee of Publication of the small 
number of those upon our books who are yet in arrears for their subscript 
tions, that they will pay up by the (ilose of the present month. Subscrip- 
tions for Tlie Dartmouih it will be remembered were due upon Ike receipt of 

ihe first number. The present committee wish, upon their exit hence, to 
transmit the Magazine accounts to their successors without the name of a 
single delinquent. 

We have received from an under class man two creditable articles — one, 
containing some strictures upon Modern Novel Beadinjr and its Yictims.*' 
They came too late fbr the May Number, but shall both appear in our next 
issue* 

From a correspondent in New York we learn with regret tluit George H. 
Bissoll, Esq., has recently met with the irreparable loss of his wife, a most 
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estimable laily. In liis bereavement Mr. Bisscll has the sympathj^ not on- 
ly of many personal friends, but of all connected witli the college of which 
be has been the benefactor. 



E. R. Ferldns, class of '57, is assistant CasMcr of the Commercial Na^ 
tloDal Bank, dereland, 0. 
J. H. Dudlej, class of '62, is Principal of the Academy atWestBandolph^ 

Rev. C. F. Bancroft, class of '60, is Principal of the Lookout Mountain 
Educational Institute. This Academy has been lately established through 
the mnnificence of C. E. Roberts, Es^., a wealthy New Yorker. From the 
Memphis PoH we learn that it is one of the best estahUshments for the edu- 
cation of youthin the country, and more especially in the Southern States* 
The buildings are beautiftiUy located on the summit of Lookout Monntaiut 
distant about five miles from Chattanooga, and overlook a vast expanse of 
country to the £ast>rard. The students in attendance represent nearly ev- 
ery Southern State and are of botli sexes. 

Dr. S. Hunt, class of '62, has been practicing Medicine widi good sucoesa 
in Sprinp:ficlfl, Penn. 

W. J. Morrison, class of *53, is President of Olivet College, Mich. 

S. W. Davis, class of 'G4, received his degree of M. D. from the Dart- 
mouth Medical College, on the 7th of May. Mr. Davis is now at Burling- 
ton, Vt, wlicre he will be assistant to the Professor of Surgery in the Med" 
ical College of that place. 

L. C. Morse, class of 'GO, is Register of Probate for Grafton County. He 
was admitted to the bar in the summer of ; and is now residing in Ha- 
verhill, N. II. ' 

Sunon Towie, class of *38, is now residing at Washinglon in the employ 
of the Government. He removed to Ploiida on account of his health soon 
alter graduating, and there studied and for several years practiced law. He 
afterwards resided at Detroit Mich., and then at Hartford, Conn., till about 
a year since. . ^ . 

Hon. A. Loveland, class of 1801, is now residing at Norwich, Yt. 

Otis Hutchins, class of 18€4, recently deceased at Westmoreland, N. H., 
was in early life a highly esteemed teacher at Kimball Union Academyr 
possessing the rare aluli^ of conducting two classical recitations at once. 

Rev. A. Peters, D. B., class of '16, is dcvotin,? the labors of his old age 
to the interests of tlie beautiful cemetery at -Wood Lawn, near N. Y. Csty^ 
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IJev. "\Vni. Giivirli 11, 1). D., class of '17, tlie veteran Misj^i innry whose 
*'LcUi.'i5, to ;i bon in College" luivc attructeil iimch attention, died in i'eb. 
last, in Pliiladelpliia. 

Rev. J. K. Young, D. D., class '21, has retired from his long and useful 
pastorate at Laconia, N. H. 

E. B. Hale, class of '05, has lately been called from the Lawrence High 
School, Boston, to be Principal of the Ncirton High School, NcvtonvillL>, 
Mass. Salary $2500. 

Bev. Amos t*oster, class of *22, hns left his late pastorate at Acworth, N. 
H., and returnctf to his early field of labor at Putney, Vt. 

Hon. John Aiken, class of *19, for many years an honored Trustee of 
this College, and father of Prof. Charles A. Aiken, died recently at Andu^ 
ver, Mass. 

Ezekiel J. M. Hale, class of *34, is Secretary of State under Brigham 
Toung at Salt Lake City, and husband of a goodly number of ladles ia 
those parts. Speaker Colfax rchites an interesting interview with him. 

Dr. A. A. Davis, class of '58, was married last month in Y. City. 

H. L. Smith, class of '45, is tlie prclent Mayor of Curry, Pa. 

Bey. Jno. Lord, class of '33, has recently been berelli of his wife by 
death. 

Wc notice tliat S. B. Colby, class of '36, is circulating his autograph upon 
the U. S fractional currency. 

Hev. W. I. S. Shedd, 1). I)., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
in. v., is a son of Marshall Sliedd, class of '17. 

Henry L. l*arkor. class of '51], is pructiriiT-T l;nv in Worcester, Mass. 

Bartholomew Wood, class of '41, is in the (■ii>t()in IIou-^c, I'l jston. 

W. Gookin Ilntchins, class of '(»G, U at present attending Medical Lec- 
tures at Burlint,'ton, Vt. 

Horatio G. Parker, class of '50, late .Judge of Probate at Greenfield, 
Mass., is practicing hnv at No. 4G, Washintrton St., Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Chapman, class of 1804, has sent to the press his Statistical Cata- 
log^ue of Dartmouth. All graduates, who have not already done so, arc re- 
quested to send to him any items which can assist in the accomplishment of 
this ohject: Address, Newburyport, Mass. 

Oliver Miller, class pf '48, is a resident of Annapolis, Md., and a member 
of tlie Maryland House of Assembly. 

Charles Burnham, class of *86, is settled over the Cong. Church in Mcr- 
cdidi ViUage, K. H. 

C. C. Chase, class of '89, has been Principal of the Lowell High School 
for 23 years, and is still filling the po.'sition to the satisfuition of all. 

L. £. Shepard, class of '51, is practiping law in Lowell, Mass. 

John P. Fry, class of '59, is practicing law in Lowell, Mass., where he is 
also a member of the School Committee. 

George Pierce, class of '00, who has been settled over the Cong. Church 
In Dracittt, Mass., has received and^accepted a call to a pastorate in Patter- 
son, N. J. • 
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CUAULES F. KING, ALFKKD A, THOMAS, 

JAMES K. WILLAUD. 

In the summer of 1771, four yonng men received "the honors of 

the College," and litcrull} passed from its "academic shades" to the 
more pu<>]ic walks of active liu'. The oei"a;-ion was a memorable 
one in New Hampshire. It wui> u great literary lestival. Those who 
kept the feast were the magnates of the state summoned to the place 
of their "solemnities," by "the yoice of one crying in the wilderness.*^ 
Not more than half a score of buildings, for all purposes, constituted 
the yillage. The Common fence was made of the trunks of pine 
trees whose firmly rooted stumps dotted the surface of all the land 
then cleared. There was no church, do finished college edifice, no 
hall of exhibition, no hospice, hospital, or hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of guests. The stage for the speakers was built in the open air. 
It was made of the simjjiest material.;, and the ascent to it was one 
inclined hemlock plank. Besides the four who were to receive diplo- 
mas, some of the under classes had parts assigned them. One abo* 
ri^nal native of the forest scorned the humble stage which had been 
roared as a temporary rostrum, and climbed an overhanging pine, from 
which he delivered his .^pceek to the crowd below. His Excellency, 
John Wentworth, governor of the state, was present. A cavalcade 
of sixty horsemen accompanied him. They made a procession from 
Wolf borough, in a straight line to the college, over the road then just 
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Opened, and whioh was intended to^ continued to Ticonderoga. Tiua 
road was among the great enterprises of that early day. The road ' 

that tarns eastward from the Haverhill road, about one mile north of 
tlu' college, is still cailcJ ihe Wolfboroueh l uud. Where the dis- 
tinguished guests bestowed tluin.^'civcs ul night, docs not appear, i'rom 
the records of that eventful day. Their entertainment must have 
been truly primitive, and their canopy during sleep the **Ieaiy forest" 
or "starry sky." 

The hospitalities of the first commencement were mntual. The 
€U>vemor showed his liberality in providing for his attendants and 

tho hungry crowd. lie ordered an ox to be slaughtered and rousted 
whole on the Common, for the benefit of "all and sundry" who had 
honored the day with their presence. Their hunger was appeased 
and their thirst assuaged, for the flowing bowl was crowned after the 
viands were distributed. It was a truly Homeric feast, and may very 
well be described in classic lines. The poet thus describes a feast of 
heroes : 

^'Achilles at the genial feast presides, 
The parts transfixes, and with skill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus sweats the fire to raise;' 
The sky is brightened Avithtlie rising blaze : 
Then when the languid flames at length ftubsidCy 
lie strews a bed of glowing embers wide, 
Above the coals the smokin<^ fragments turns. 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns ; 
With bread the glittering canisters they load, 
Which round the board, the hero's son bestowed. 
Then each indulging in the social feast. 
His thirst and hunger soberly repressed/* 

This done,'the "wise Ulysses" crowned the foaming bowl and addressed^ 
in lofty eloquence, the master of the feast. The merry company, ia 
the wilderness, pursued precisely the same coLu\se, not because it 
was classical and suited to the day, but because it was natural and 
♦ fitted to promote "good cheer." As a memorial of that "high day," 
the Governor and his suit presented a "punch bowP' to the President 
of the College^ which is still transmitted to each occupant of the prei^ 
idential cluur as a college heir-loom. The bowl is a hemisphere, ten 
inehes in diameter at the top, standing ou a substantial pede-tal at 
tho bottom. To the lip is attached au ornameutal band closely fitted. 
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which can be removed at pleasure. The wci<;ht of the whole sixty- 
six ounces troy. It bears the followiufx inscription : " Ilis Excellen- 
cy, John* Wentworth, Esq., Govemor of the Province of New Hamp* 
Mte, and those firiencU who accompanied him to Dartmouth College^ 
the first Oommencement, 1771, in testimony of their gratitude and 
good wishes, present this to the Bev. Eleazer Wheelock, D. B., Pren- 
dcnt, and to his saecessors In that office." This punch bowl has undoubt- 
edly done good service in its cla \ . on other occasions, besides that 
first commencement of the infant eoilege. At present it is never 
called for, at public and literary festivals, but is preserved as a relic 
of "heroic times," Jiko the broken crockery of Goldsmith's Deserted 

**W'mly kopt for show." v 
# »■ 

I met thee once, and round my heart 

The light thy hemty left still plays ; 
Still through tiie mists of Memory start 

The iteelings wakened by that gaze; 
The seal tiiat Passion once has set 

Upon the heart will leave it never. 
And Time in vain may say *<Foiget*' 

To one that must remember ever* 

We met within the !ion- e of prayer. 

Where hopes and ih ousjhts should heavenward b^ 
I could not in the worship share — 

I found my hope and lieaven in thee. 
Within thine eye a light was dwelling:, 

That seemed too pure for life or earth: 
Witliin my heart a hope was swelling, 

That 01 that holy glance iuid birth. 

Our paths may never meet again ; 

The light that over mine was throvn, 
By thy sweet fluse, must Hash in vain 

In Memory's halls» for thou art gone : 
Thou may'st not guess the hand that flings 

This idle^garland on thy shrine, 
But do not scorn the heart that brings 

Its worship, gciiUe Valentine. 
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An able article on ''Modern novel reading and its victims," in a 
late number of The Dartmtniihy startled us into wonder and amaze- 
ment by this somewhat sweeping statement, viz., that the really good 
noyelbts of the present day may be literally counted on one's fingers, 
with the opinion implied, if not expressed, that it were hardly worth 
while to read tlw^v, save in liour.s of great mental weariness, caused 
by too large a dose of Jeffrey, North, (yarlylc, and Mmcrson. 

Kow we agree wholly and heartily with the sentiments of the writer 
in condemning the trash that is daily turned ont from English and 
American presses — the works of Miss Braddon, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. 
Sonthworth, Sylvanus Cobb, and others — bat who are the constant 
readers of this class of Hterature ? Are they not for the greater part 
the poorly-edneated and illiterate? Do not the more cultivated and 
intelligent eordially detest these authors, and ridieulc thi'ir verl)osity 
and shallowness ? Nor would wc wish to bo undeistiuid a?^ favorini^ a, 
course of r* ruling made up entirely ot'tictllious literature ; but we aro 
far from believing that the exclusion from the list of good authors 
should be carried to so great a degree as has been saggested. What! 
shall we spend our lives in pondering over musty tomes of by-gone 
ages, as ignorant of the good and true thoughts of many of the mod- 
em writers — and novelists too — as if they had never lived ? We 
need a little romance now and then in tliis work-a-day, practical Hie. 
We Americuns are in danL^er ot i'allitiLr into a pro.-aic, nioney-.u'ettini;, 
hand-to-mouth existence that cramps us body and soul, -and an occa- 
sional moving into another and brighter region won't hurt us. 

Thank God, say we, for the pure and good novelists of this nineteenth 
century ! and they are many — ^by no means to be **counted on one's 
fingers" — ^who have not forgotten that man was made in the imago of 
his Maker, and that a woman may live for something higher than the 
latest i'ashion and a display of wealth and beauty. And now it is 
asked, are there such novelists ? — authors who absolutely benefit us, 
who conceive a lofty ideal, and yet not so lofty as to be no longer 
fle?h and blood. For answer we need only mention the works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray; he of the great heart and ready pen. 
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who rode forth into the tourncj^ of life with his lance ever raised 
against sham aod pretention ; who oonld recognize the trae, the heftn- 

tiful, and the good, but could not overlook tliu heartless folly and lit- 
tleness of fashionable life — what a terrible, wonderful picture is his 
"Vanity Fair !" what a master-mind created ''Becky Sharp," and the 
"Crawieys !" — of "George Eliot" whose heart ever beats with love 
and sympathy for the oommoD people, the poor around her who lead 
their little liyes all unnoticed and nncared for ; full of strength and 
pathos, endowed with a rare sense of humor and a remarkable clear- 
ness of yision, the authoress of **Adam Bede" has already done a 
noble work ; — of Mrs. Whitney of our own country, whose stories 
have carried their beautiful lessons deer)er into the human heart than 
have many sermons or elaborate treatises — whose every page breathes 
of a world large-sympathy and Christianity, and not ostentatious 
Christianity either ;— of Mrs. 01iphant,aye of Mrs. Oliphant! whose 
latest work as the type of all absurdity was kindly handed orer to the 
inveteratejioyel reader upon taking passage for the uttermost parts of 
the sea. Say we that in her noble "Self-Sacrifice," or the touching 
Scotch stories of "Margaret Maitland" and "Lillieslcaf," he would 
find a pure and noble meaninu- that would give him a renewed faith in 
life and life's duty, JNot to speak critically oi" other authors let me 
simply mention the names of Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Austin, Miss Bre* 
mer, the Kingsleys, Cooper, Miss Yonge, Miss Muloch, Theodore 
Winthrop, Mrs. Stowe; and those of three writers whose works are 
certainly not to be **despised in pomt of style," Hawthorne, Victor 
Hugo, and Charlotte Bronte. But what avails this catalogue ? One 
might cite many, very many more, whose writings have raised the 
standard of pure and earnest living; to sny nothing of the single 
novels that now and then appear, bearing the name of no author, it 
may be, but branded with the unmistakable mark of gcnios^and let 
lis Tenerate genius wherever it may be found, in fiction or meta* 
physics, for the finding thereof is by no means an eTery*day occurrence. 

Now, says our writer with great calmness, something that amounts 
to this, viz : that but one reader in ten — iicarcely allowing so large a 
proportion — ever looks at the style of the novel he is reading. O 
most strange ! but — is it true ? Men and women are not fools now- 
a-days; if a writer is shallow, they know it ; if a novelist is stilted 
and pompous, they are ready to cry out against him ; if he is bom- 
bastic and absurd, he is li^culed ; if be is de^ and earnest^ he is be- 
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loved. Wiiat is it that makes Theodore Winthiop admired ? Not 
alone l£e thrillingness of his storj, btit the graphic, sublime desorip* 

dons, the power of language, tke clearness of vision. 

And what of Charles Reade, "with his contemptible Griffith 
Gaunt ?" It is unfair to take this as a sample of his work, (though 
this novel is not devoid of brains and brilliancy, and much can be 
. said on both sides of the qoestion regarding its propri^y,) for has 
not the same author |^ven na *(Peg Woffington»"(*Chri8tie Johnstone^' 
and «Never too late to Mend V* Charles Beade in spite of his Ikulto 
is a keen judge of hnman natnre, and he has a sharp, brilliant way 
of his own that is not to be despised. Even the "poor, senseless 
trivialities" of Wilkie Collins, as far as style goes, deserve some praise. 
He has a wonderful inventive genius, as displayed in Armadale," 
whiob, though sensational and unnatural to the last degree, is merito- 
' rions in its natural, easy flow of language, its fine delineation of 
charaoter, and its intrieate and extremely ingenious plot^ Though 
very fbnd of "blood and thunder*' he is no fool in his way of putting 
things. What makes Dickens what he is? What draws hi in to us 
but his rare style, his pathos, his humor, his odd, rollicking descrip- 
tions, his masterly touch, the occasional grandeur and sublimity in 
character and incident ? Why, the men and women in "David Cop* 
perfleid," **Dombey and Son," and the many other novels which have 
become dear to us, are real^ as real as our neighbors that we meet on 
the street every day, and all through his wonderfol power of expres* 
mon. What can account for the marvellous popularity that Victor 
Husjo has reaped from his "Lc5 Miserable^?'' They aie teeming 
with minute descriptions and practical facts that have nothing sensa- 
tional about them, and yet to-day the whole world venerates his gen- 
ius. Enough; we beg that the people may not have it flung in 
their &ces that they care nothing £i>r the style of a novel, but merely 
§Dt the passing amusement of the hour. 

Moreover, we claim that the novels of the dass which we have 
attempted to describe are instructive. We learn the most of that 
which we like, and the novel presents to us, in an attractive garb, 
descriptions of places and things, and above all it gives an insight 
. into the manners and customs, thoughts, feelings, and lives of the 
people it describes. From whence do we chiefly derive our views as 
to the English? Do they not come from the novels of Dickens, 
of Thackeray, of TroUope, of the manynovdists who in one depart* 
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meat or another paint tlie English heart and home? AVheii did wo 
ever sympathize so deeply with the lower classes of the French as we 
do to-day reading MiseraMes?" Have not the novels of Mrs, 
Siowe aided us esseDtially in forming views of Southern' manners and 
enatoms? Who can read Mrs. Gaskell's ''North and South" and 
**Maij Barton*' without feeling a renewed interest In that mighty 
body, the working people of England. Now, it may be said that the 
ideas thus deriyed are ikulty. Possibly, in a slight degree ; but elim** 
inate the natural and necespary extravagance of fiction — we say neces- 
sary, for from the nature of things fiction can not deal alone witk 
life's common-places — and we have, for all practical purpOBcs, the 
truth. Even were these views slightly erroneous, it were almost 
better to have false ideas about something than to haye none at all. 
For the fiict is, men and women get many, perhapfl most of their 
ideas, as to foreign places and people, horn works of fiction^ of which 
they might otherwise know absolutely nothing. 

Then, too, with all due deference to another's opinion, we would . 
say that there is somethinix to be found in the better class of novels, 
found in no other department of literature, that plajs a prominent 
part in the forming of a natural, easy style. There is the imaginatiye 
fancy, the delineation of character, the common, eyery-day conver- 
sation, the lights and shades of dramatic effect. The great tendency 
of all young writers is to become stilted and pompous; they haye 
good thoughts, it may be, but tlK^y think they must express themselves 
afler the fashion of some elderly divine or profound essayist. They 
want life and vigor and naturalness. Hard indeed would be the sit- 
uation of that youth who, having determined to electrify the world, 
sits down with his Addison and Swift on one hand, and Bolingbroke 
and Sir Thomas Browne on the other, grinding down all his natural 
fire and passion to a fixed rule and Tike smoothness. 

We would have people possess some imagination ; if they haye but 
little origiiiiilly, let them read a novel or two. It wou't hurt them. 
Let them get hold of somethino' they cannot prove by mathematical 
demonstration, or conjugate, or otherwise maltreat. The imagination 
was g^ven us to be cultivated as surely as any other hcavcn-boin gift, 
and we should see to it that we neglect not our duty in this respect* 

For the fiict is, this continual wear and tear of life, this looking 
afler the grocers and butchers, this struggle for the almighty dollar, is 
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dwarfiiig it. A day-dreamer may be no agreeable character, but ther« 
is olttimes more to him than we imagine ; we would respect him more 
than the shrewd, calculating business man who has an car for naught 
but the tone of dollars and cents, with no appreciation of the good, 
and beautifal, and true. Let us make the division of a class or num- 
ber of classes, as was recommended, of the noTcUreaders, — ^not of 
sensational, trashy novels merely, but of those who read a good many 
of the better class, and on the other hand those \s\\o think fiction is 
altogether immoral, nonsensical, and useless, and what do we find? 
Your ;il)stcniious individual may Itc a "dig," strong in "Analytical," 
terrible at Greek roots; but of what afield of innocent enjoyment 
and profit does he deprive himself. Ten to one he is inferior in bril* 
liancy and readiness to the t<goat*' upon the other ttde. 

Our magazines have been the subject of many an attack, both by 
Americans and our kind friends over the water, (who, though boast- 
ing rifrhtfuUy of their reviews, iniLfht with propriety look a moment 
at their own "Temple Bar", which publishes Mrs. Wood s latest, and 
the *'Bolgravia", lately started by the indefatigable Miss Braddon.) 
Doubtless an improvement might be made in our periodicals in many 
irei^ectB, and yet, take it all in all, the MloMit well sets forth the 
literary liib of America to-day. There may be now and then too 
great a preponderance of fiction, but while Oliver Wendell Holmes 
gives us the magic of his pen; while Donald ^litchcll chronicles the 
simple, every-day life in "Dr. Johns;" while there is earnestness and 
power in the authoress of '-Margaret flowth," and word painting in 
Harriet Prescott, — what a luxuriousness there is about some of her 
earlier stories ! while reading them one recalls sweet perfumes and 
tropical flowers, and all things that are bright and happy and beauti-' 
ful, — ^while these are regular contributors, the stories are not such 
"trash" after all. Then there is always a fair proportion of critical 
and abstruse essays; there is a political paper from some noted 
thinker. Agassiz opens to us Nature's secrets; and even if Gail 
Hamilton, an "empty, volatile, ephemeral writer," charms us now and ' 
then with her bright, merry gossip about *'My Garden," or tells in a 
sadder strain of her experience in "Moving,*' or bids us laugh as she 
drags down her old trunk from the attic preparatory for her "Gala 
Days," who will cry out at her want of seriousness? Certainly wit 
and humor are esscutiui m the world of letters, and the v.riter who 
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provokes a flmile'or laugh is not necessarily **volatile." Tke Atlan* 

tic is by no means perfect, but very many of its contributors, very 
many of its story-writers even, have FOine power in language not to 
be despised. And if something of a more serious nature is desired, 
let our writer turn to the pages of the North American^ a successful 
and popular quarterly, which in many respects is fully equal to the 
English reviews. 

Stil], whatever may be said, we can .not all rival De Quincey who 

took up Rieardo for mental relaxation! Political economy and 
abst^-use essays will not be satisfactory for light reading. Imagine 
the brilliancy of a youth brought up on a course of Baxter and 
Lord Bacon! For the present, novels will be written and read, and 
we trust that in the future there may be as large a numlber of ear- 
nest, whole^uled men and women to write them as there are to-day« 



"What is called * Patriotic Eloquence' should usually be left" to those in 
the guahing time of life; for when men address men, thej should say some' 
thin^, help fonvard something, accomplish something. It is not becoming 
a full-grown man to utter melodious wind.*' 

The subject upon which we venture a few thouglits with tlie under- 
graduates of Dartuioutii will probably awaken no very happy antici- 
pations or reminiscences. How many a one of those who have passed the 
high-noon of their college course, perchance an alumnus, can recall 
the day when with reluctant step, he ascended the scholastic beTna to 
sully his oratorical virginity, with feelings akin to those of Sir Marlow 
in Goldsmith's matchless comedy, when decoyed into feminine pres- 
ence and necessitated to give play to untutored conversational powers. 

'<Sir Marlow. Hastings! Hastings! Stand by me; I hare an inward 
feeling that I am about to make an ass of myself." 

^*BatAing9* Bravo, Bravo ! Never spoke so well in your life.** 

<'«MtM MardeatU$, Sir ; there is nothing I like so much as conTersation-^ 
grave conversation myself; I could hear it forever* Indeed I have often 
been surprised how a man of sentiment could even admire those light and 
aiiy pleasures where nothing reaches the heart.'* 



2lU aiwiiL si'i:i:t'ii£ft. [Jimc> 

"•Miw. It'g a-^iBcasc — of the mind, Madam*. In the variety of taste9 
there must be some who, wanting a relish — for — um-^a — urn.'* 

**Mis» H. I understand you pcrtVctly, Sir." 

**Mar. 'Egad ! and that's iiiore than 1 do rayself." lAside. 

Although those exercises arc generally unpalatable, few will impugir 
their utility. Th i « ul die exhibitions which we in common with all other 

educational in:-tltuhoii3 are woiit to give, are for di splay rather thark 
discipline; then the stroug; r men are advanced, .such as will reflect 
eredit upon their classes. l>aitiiiouth, be it regretted, has no open lit- 
erary f=oci( tics, and it is a .4iair.e Avhich it were useless to deny that 
for all disciplinary purposes, the existing secret Fraternities arc mis- 
erably inefficient. That the study of Oratory and Belles Lettres — 
the acquisition of a style of composition as terse, perspicuous and for- 
eible as our capacities will allow, too;ether with a graceful and cflec- 
tive elocution is secondary to no other collateral duty liere, we will 
assume. There is small need now to uisprovo ilw. assertion that the 
department in which these acconipli.^hments are taught, is a special one 
or demur to the presumption that any student must possess a better 
than average brain because ho cannot say anything ; a theory whichr 
paradoxical as it may seem, has, 'at divers times and in sundry places^ 
had its clamorous advocates. 

It is the peculiar character of his audience, wlilch tends to compel 
our tyro into that nnenv!;d>]e, chaotic state of mind of Sir IVfarlow. 
Nothing appears more unnatural to the newly-arrived student thaa 
the momentary hut merciless criticism to which each is subjected in 
elass-room by his tellows. Let one be called, the eyes and ears of the 
remainder are intent upon him to detect a blunder and inform the 
victim most unceremoniously of that which is <^orse than a crime.'' 
His surprise is greater, for this is the very antagonim of politeuesa 
which certainly is :i kindly overlooking of the failings of others. Tn 
time, however, he will cease to contemn this sceiiiingly'unwarrantable 
peccadillo, lor it is more etiicacious in stimulating to mental activity^ 
in insuring sufficient preparation, than the all'Worshiped grade* or 
the Professor's frown. In chapel all these demonstrations symptomatic 
of impatience become aggravated. Indeed a stranger would presume' 
an acute nervine sympathy in every collegian between the brain and 
the heels. A witticism from the Professor's chair, a happy^ repartee, 
s»u unexpectedly fluent recital from the recitation-beuch, a creditable 
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tedious speech, "a think," alike excite these ever ready weapons. 
Tlieir exercise is the .suidents' one leserved preroffativc ; l»}Mheni he 
is wont to express in any degree, approval or reprool*. lii addition 
let it be reiiienibered that attendance upo?i the exercise is compulsory 
and no further evidence need be adduced of the discomfort of the 
position. 

What kind of speech is advisable for this necessary but somewhat 
trying exercise ? Here we would lay it down as a maxim on all these 

occa.-luii.-5 that that eflbrt is most meritorious which best holds the at- 
tention of the audience: and the thouilits of which are loiiLrost rc- 
tabled in memory l)y them. This indeed is a criterion capaljlc of 
more extended application. And further it has bten truly said that 
he only can long claim the attention of others, who can tell them 
something which they do not know ; or express known things more 
clearly and forcibly than they can express them. To satisfy these 
conditions of sueces*? docs not demand superior abilities of him who 
speaks, nor imply 'aiiy dcLToc of irrnorance on tlie part of the hearers, 
but \\>does require an aniuuat of exprc-s and special preparation which 
ii5 too often inadei[uate or iiegieuted altogether. 

The selection of a theme is usually preceded by much delay and 
yexation ; £>r on its fitness or tmfitness is supposed to turn the wel« 
' come it shall receive upon delivery. We recall among the subjects of 
chapel speeches, for the past year, "Adherence to Principle," "Icono- 
clasts," "Fenianism," '-Justinian," ''Taverns," "rrecedcnt," "William 
the Silent," "lladiealism," "Kvils of War," "Biorrniphical Lying," 
♦*^igli.sh National Character," "Ye Western liarbariuns," "Macau- 
lay," and "The Responsibility of the Legal Advocate/' Here cer- 
tainly there are not wanting the charms of novelty and variety ; yet 
to a subject itself we do not deem much importance due ; it is in the 
method of treatment that the skillful workman is exhibited. • 

»'To convince him who lives in the open air," snid Draper, "an ap- 
peal must lie iDiiilc to liLs passions ; to coitviucc him who llvus under 
a roof, an aj»pcal must bcmatlo to hisunderstfuiding" Bo it remem- 
bered that our student audieu(;e has been generally housed, and let our 
address be conducted accordingly, would we convince or entertain, 
Be it remembered that here, declamation will not do ; a stiff old can- 
on of the Moral Law diluted, then filtered through a musty braiu» 
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^vill liuL do ; a mythological chosa-parade of antique gods, or ancient 
heroes exhumed from Plutrarch, Neibubr or Arnold, will not do ; pas- 
sionate physical gyrations, accompanied with stentorian tones of voice 
will not do; nor yet a rythmic flow of oily words or jauntily step- 
ping sentenoes. Now let the words of our text be quoted : Patriotic 
eloqi^ence should usually be left to persons in the gushiog time of 
life ; for when men address men, they should say something, help for- 
ward something, accomplish something." It were easy to cite from 
Knglish classic authors words of loftier cadence, more ehihorate con- 
struction and hai)pior finish, but none more pregnant with homely 
SQnae ; none which if well taken, must prove a surer preventive of the 
ills and blemishes of budding oratory. AVc may not yet, it is true, 
have atbdned unto man's estate, still when the many stalwart forms 
ninong us evince an advancement beyond "the gushing time of life," 
let us strive that our mental stature also may bespeak a manly ma- 
turity. If in the.se chapel speeches .students will give expression to 
their honu.it convictions, to the opinions and idea.s they are forming, 
the delivery of them may prove a discipline of iiiestimable value ; 
and a source of enjoyment to all ; otherwise they must degenerate in- 
to profitless inanities or a pompous promulgation of truisms. 

How to prepare for such a part as is above delineated, it need not 
detain the student long to enquire. The theory is that, uninterrupted 
application to text-books will give that apprehension and flexibility of 
raind which can consider composition a recreation ; but tjio facts gen- 
erally run counter to it. There are but two injunctions, which if 
obeyed must produce perceptible improvement — read, read, read, and 
think, think, think. If these are obeyed and what is called stiidj 
* neglected, successin public speaking may be but partial or apparent ; 
if study is pursued and these are neglected, there can be no success at 
all. 

"Whatever may be their opinion of the thoughts presented, we trust 
that future classes will in this, reach a hi-ihcr standard than has yet 
been attained at Dartmouth. The opening debate of the present term 
was certainly a creditable and an auspicious one ; yet while the great 
clock rings out the hour which severs us forever from these college 
duties, the chapel audience of the coming year seems to stand a Mon- 
itor at my side, and to those who shall then mount the roetrum, it 
says in tones of supplication, *'Come not forth to try us with crude 
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and empty words ; tear not a passion Uj very rags, 'twill but uucover, 
thy nakedaess of mind ; tell not again 'the same old story' of Ureecc 
and Komo, so easily compiled, so repellinrr to all auditors; and Be- 
ware! Oh Beware! of ^melodious wind!"' 



The 1^mixxapms0. 

Something ever is nnconquered. 

Strive we e'er so liard to gain ; 
Battle bravely, nobly suffer 

Every shajjc of care and pain ; ' 
When >vo p;inn the distant sumniit 

That our hopes were fixed upon, 
Lo ! an hic;hc'r, crowned with glory. 

Glitters in the noun-day sun. 

And the scholar lowly bending 

Over the illumined page, 
Feels his cheek to glow with ferrory 

Thinkinf^ of that golden age, 
When at last in God's own season, 

Ifc the poet's crow!i may win,. 
And as Fame throws wide her portals, 

lie as well may enter in. 

But vhen's won the gaudy chaplet. 

And the land rings with Ida name, 
Ever of his heart he asketh, 

♦•Is this what the world calls Fame?" 
Poor enough, believe me, brothers. 

Would our little life-time be, 
If success began and ended 

This side of Eternity. 

But perhaps the one who faltered, 

He who stumbled in his track. 
And wi f) heard the world condemning * 

Tiiat he wavered and turned back, 
In the better life tfere after 

May h*\'e cournprG to press on , 
Knowing that 'tis wisely ordered. 

Comes the Cross before the Crown. 
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^'Ile tUinks as a sage, but feels as a man." 

We now come to the consideration of what we shall call our "Rep- 
resentative Man" as he ou'jbl t(» bo. This charactor m not wholly 
an ideal one, and though a rara avis yet one, or more, is usually 
found in every class. We must here confess that we are unable to 
delineate tbe Student as wc would wish. Not being one ourselves we 
are forced, with great sorrow, to choose from among our many class- 
mates, who mi^t with truth lay claim to'this title, one whom we may 
hold up as an example worthy of our imitation, and deserving our 
highest meed of honest praise. 

Unlike the Di// or the Howe, the Student cannot be recognized at 
eight. He does not go slouching along with that welvfootod gait of 
the Dig who never knows where his next step may fall ; whoso nar- 
row mind runs in so narrow a groove that being thus disabled from 
thinking of the common decencies of civilized life, he permits his 
clothes, if they may be so dignified, to hang fhqiping about his person 
like sails on a Butch sloop or **sca weeds on a clam." Unlike the 
lUjwe too, he never oversteps the boun laries of Flashdoiu but es -hews 
pantaloons with a black stripe up the seam, yellow nerk-tie;^ and con- 
spmuMs tights. In short the SttulcTit goes to no extreme, neat in 
dress, gentlemanly in deportment,'c|giei fal, pleasant in society, show- 
ing culture and acquaintance with books and men in every sentence 
he speaks, he is the model and moral mai^ of £he College. We regret 
that we can only give a very slight sketch of the Siudemt. His good 
pointci would till The Dartmouth ; his bad points would not occupy a 
page. As it is we can only speak of his mode (jj* living, and his man- 
ner of pursuing his studies with, it may be, an attempt at a compari- 
son bet\n;cn him and the two antipodes, subjects of preceding sketches. 

The Student in class-room is aliv^ys up to the mai^k. His recita- 
tions are characterized by a readiness, smoothness and modesty of de- 
livery, and a correctness of statement unlike those of any other class 
of college men. Confident in his knowledge and apprchonmon of Uie 
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Bubject under consideration, and having no fear of a lack of apprecia- 
tion hy his Professors or class-mates, he is not forced, like the Dig^ 
to use high sounding rases, to recite by rote, to act each inoment. 
as if challenging admiration, or like the Rowe^ to wander over the 
whole range Q^ his miscellaneous reading for an an.swer to a simple 
question. On the contrary his replies are straight-ferward, concise 
and to the point without circumlocution. He asks many questions of 
the Professor, and raises many disputed points, all in a respectful 
nianner, but all showing a laudable desire for information, and defends 
the stand he takes with a tenacity and extent of acquaintance with 
the subject, awhich proves tliat ho argues, not for the sake of argu- 
ment, but for the purpose of having his own mind placed at rest. 

The Student is most at home among his books. His time is chiefly 
spent in the perusal and study of works firom which he reaps full re^ 
payment. Not flashy, blood and thunder novels, not HenuaUi or 
Danger in the Dark. Lever or Lover, James or Miss Evans, but Ad* 
dirion and Johnson, Do Quinceyand Macaulay. For tragedy or comedy 
he choose.^ Sbakspuare not IJorcicanlt ; lor romance, Scott not Sylvar 
nus Cobb or even a Jack-oi'-all-trades Parson. For History, Hume or 
Motley not Headley or Abbott. For light, playful, witty sketches 
or jottings, Lamb or Irving not Barry Gray or Andom. All that ho 
reads tends to the improvement of his Acuities. A book to him ia 
not a mere ekcitement; an aid to kill time, but a pleasant instruction, 
and an in^trnctive recreation, so that we may say of him that **he 
hatli ever led oC ilie dainties that are bred in books." 

We shall next view hijn in coiujection with his class-mates. With 
them he is sociable, kind and ot^^ing. He is as ready for fun and 
frolic as the wildest Kowe but always in the proper time and place. 
In the social gathering!^, of the .class, in the Saturday night concert^ 
in the B. H. Fracas he Is jolly, merry, tunefol and gay ; lending his 
voice to swell the chorus of the festive song, often singing a solo him* 
self and always ready with 

"Bingo was his name, Sir.** 

He never joins in the excesses of the Rmcc but, as excess is the ex" 
ception and not the rule, ho is not, j&om this fact, debarred from tak- 
ing a prominent part in all rational enjoyments. He plays a game 
.of ball with as much zest, and often with as great success, as one of 
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the "nine," joins as readily in an impromptu dance i' the mom, as 
the least studioos of his mates, generally plays a good game of whist, 

(his only acconiplishnient in cards,) and oiijoys with the greatest gusto, 
the gibes and banterinir jokes of the club-dinner table. As "no anul- 
y&is of character is truer or keeucr than that«we colUglans make of 
eaeh other; as* none is more thoroughly discriminating" so the jadg- 
meat of a man's class must' he taken as final. Do we then make an 
assertion contrary to the facts, when we say that the Student^ the in- 
dustrious, kind, well informed, modest, obliging, punctual, generous 
Student, as we all know him, is by far the most popular man in his 
class? If any one doubts this statement a few questions^ judiciously 
asked, "will set him at rest. 

In society the Student is usualiy much at ease himself and is al- 
ways a Tery acceptable companion on account of his intelligence and 
the extent of his information. Although he rarely or never drinks, 
smokes, chews, and does not often part his hack hair yet, with the lack 
of all these modern refinements, we know of no class of men whom 
€ur "notional and contumacious" ladies more readily admit to their par- 
lors. There is rto reason for this beyond the ken of mortals, for where 
ladies find intelligenee, wit and learning combined with politeuess, 
gentle manners and good breediug, of course their ''iustiuctiye predilec- 
tions" lead them to choose those in whom such a combination exists. 

We will close our description, if such it may he called, by compar- 
ing the two men or rather the two systems, the Dig and the Student ^ 
the Digging and the Studying. The former system produces, like a 
rocky New Hampshire farm, barely enough to live upon; the latter, 
like a fertile plantation of Ohio or Indiana, yields not only sufficient 
for home consumption but abundance for foreign markets. The dif- 
ference IS this, one plan confines its, followers to text books, giving 
them nothing outside ; the other permits of a perfect comprehensiou 
of the text books together with an extensive acquaintance with the 
best writers to be found in our Libraries* The one system makes a 
pedant, a bigot, a sciolist, a country pedagogue, while the' other pro- 
duces a imn beyond that, the accomplished gentleman, the deep-read, 
well-grounded scholar. mi3i. 
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[A Fcdestmn Excursion to the White Mountains by the Oass of *67f 

(luring the summer of 18CG.] 

No, 1. 

At variotis times during our College course had we discussed the 
probability of makinii; an esoursion to the White Mountains. In the 

long summer evi'niogs,when we strolled off (u the ]):uiksof the Connecti- 
cut, and wntfhod the over-rtliiHinfr tints upon the distant hills, — the 
parting touches of that indefatigable artist, a pcftiug sun— this was 
the uniform topic of conversation. In our social gatherings the con« 
stantly-reeurring theme was presented in every shape that fiincj 
could invent. Charming schemes sprang in perfect symmetry from 
individual brains like Minerva from the head of Jove. ' For weeks 
and months our leisure moments were spent in settling upon some 
plan that should insure the jc;reatost anmuut of pleasure together with 
our comfort. At last all the arrangements were completed, and on 
the 20th of July, 186G, fifteen members of the class of '67 assembled 
on the College Green to bid adieu to the dusty streets of Hanover. 
Two light wagons contained our effects,— personal and corporate: in 
eluding a well-stocked larder, the various implements that pertain to 
the culinary department, and a mammoth tent, within whose snowy 
walls a score might easily be accommodated. As the Handel Society 
was well represented in the company, it was decided that a glee club 
should be formed for the purpose of giving concerts in the lar^e vil- 
lages, whenever we chanced to camp for the , night in any oi these 
plaoes. 

The end of oar first day's journey found us pleasantly encamped at 
Lyme. One of our number had, the preceding year, been Principal 
of their Academy, and envious thoughts prevailed when M. leffc the 
camp to visit some of hi.s fair pupils who were just then in the trans- 
ition state between ^liort dresses and matrimonial felicitv — "a :rood 
state to emigrate from," as Douglass said of ^Vrmont. AVc realized 
the vast difference between spring beds and rubber blankets, when we 
came to resign ourselves to the soothing influence of Morpheus. In 
poettff the *'mossy couch" charms us» and the sleeper as he reposes on 
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the broad bosom of Mother Earth appears suY^iroely independent ; but 

in practice it is an entirely different affair. Xnstead of fragrant flow* 
ers breathing delioious perfume on the .sumiiK>r air, yon ^et a bug in 
your ear, and the uneavenness of the ground bends rheumatic twinges 
through your agonized frame. We were ploasanti'j surprised in the 
evening by a visit from six Sophomores who had rowed up the river 
in their boat. They were our guests for the night, and leH^ us the 
nest morning after breakfast. Sometime during the forenoon of the 
Slst, we reached Orford, and stopped at the Hotel a few minrutes to 
rest. While here \vc IhIlhI li void whicli had caused us no littlo un- 
easiness. 1 ref'or to* the ac<iiiisition oi' the hncre canine .'^pocinieii, 
which the landlord very kindly loaned us, asj^uriiiir the company that 
we should find him an excellent watch dog, all of which proved true ; 
since he would never leave the tent without being kicked out, and then 
with what a knowing air would he fasten his eyes upon the flies as 
they darted about the tent! His discriminating powers, however, 
seemed to be in rather a feeble condition, for he was apparently on 
good terms mankind in general, invariably treating friend and 

foe alike, and manillslinL': the strictest iioutiality on the stormiest oc- 
casions. Whenever strangers of a doubtful character presented them- 
selves at the tent, we were accustomed to tie up the savage animal 
with an enormous rope, giving him u sly kick now and then, just to 
keep him awake, while we referred with the greatest «a?t^/rouf to 
the man a few miles down the river who had been so horribly mang- 
,led before wo conld rrscue him Irom the jaws of the fierce brut^ 
The effect produced upon our ^•i^^itors was of the happiest nature, aud 
our dog was treated with marked dcferein o. 

Shortly after leaving Orfbrd it was noticed that one of our number 
was inclined to be hilarious, and as he halted by the roadside to ad- 
dress a gander upon the duties and responsibilities of an American 
citizen, exhorting his gandership to "throw aside all party prejudices 
and support the pride and hope of the nation, Andrew Johnson;" (ko 
was hissed down at this point) — it is presumed that he had indulged 
a little too freely in peamits. 

At Haverhill wc obtained a beautiful camping ground. It was sit- 
uated on a grassy knoll among the maples, overlooking the great .Ox 
Dow Meadow, which is said to be one of the finest views on the Con- 
sectioat Biver. It was here that M., taking a walk with some ladies, 
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passed tkrough a fanner's gate and left it unfaBtened. When he re- 

till lied the jratc was lockeJ, and as the fanner stubbornly refused to 
open it, our Uein ^vas forced to displa y hiji dexterity in trauisferring his 
fair cargo to the other side of the fence. M. declares that while farm- 
ers exist the millennium will always be just ahead. In the afternoon 
a party of ladies from the town visited us. We threw open oar par- 
lor doors and tendered them the '^felicities of the occasion." When 
they were ahont to return, our "Fat Boy** volunteered to carry an in- 
&nt that seemed to oppress one of the ladies. Every thing progressed 
finely until they ncarcd the brow of the hill, when our gallant boy 
lost his balance and came down bv the run, tlioiiL^h still holdinir tiie 
wonder-stricken baby alol't in ouo hand. Our two hundred pounds 
avoirdupois slowly regained their equilibrium amid deafening cheers 
from the encampment below. At **Slab City" the Oapt. discovered 
some relatives who gave him a warm welcome, differing in no essential 
particular from the prodigal son's return. The Capt. maintains a dig- 
iiilicd silence whenever any thing is said about the pretty cousin who 
*'fell on his neck and kissed him." 

At Wells Kiver, V"t., we expcrieiiced no little difficulty in selecting 
a suitable camping-ground. The surrounding country literally "stands 
on edge," and geological ^Hiitcr^'' must have been prevalent during the 
development of that region. After tea the Glee Club, mounted in 
our best wagon, drove into town to fulfill an engagement which they 
had made to give a concert. They found an audience respectable 
both in character and numbers, which testified its approval of the 
performance by an oecasiuiial encore. The efforts of the club were 
also ably seconded by about ibrty screeching urchins on the outsido 
who "came in" promptly on the chorus. When the singers started to 
return they found the harness unbuckled in several places, and the 
wheels in momentary danger of going off on a tangent. Kepairs were 
immediately commenced, while the scene was enlivened by suppressed 
snickering in the distance. Mc. has always been considered orthodox, 
but his faith would seem to waver when he thus expressed himself: 
♦•Undoubtedly a vast number of devils were *choked' when that an- 
cient herd 'ran violently down a steep place into the sea,' but a hog 
or two must have escaped during the confusion, and the result may 
now be witnessed in the deplorable state of Wells Biver society.*' 
He concluded by recommending them to the Home Missionary Socit- 
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tj, aud thinks that a state prison would be liberally patronized if lo- 
cated in that vicinitj. 

Betweea Bath aud Lisbon we purchased a large, handsome and 
very intelligent dog. Phil. Sheridan, as we christened him, evidently 

thought that ho had fallen into good hands, and concluded to ''accept 
the situation" without a. pi'owl. During th*' rcriiaindor of* our excur- 
sion his watchfulness contributed greatly to our security, while bis 
Fagacit}^ was a constant source of surprise and pleasure to our little 
band. On the night of the 25th our tent at Lisbon presented quite a 
lively aspect The performance was neither an **Irish wake," nor *<In- 
dian war danoe," thougli possessing the attractive featttres of both. 
Order was finally restored by Mc, who threatened to tic up the ring- 
leader with a huge rope. In the morning it wasunaniinously resolved 
that good nature had been ratiier extensively ahuscd, and better treat- 
ment in i'uture was suggested as a proper atouemcnt for wounded feel* 
ings. 

About noon of the 26th we reached Littleton and encamped on the 
bank of the Ammonoosuc, which fiows through the outskirts of the town. 
The villagers evidently supposed that Dan. B.ice*s circus had come, 

for no sooner was our tent pitched than we were besieged by an eager 
crowd of expectant humanity. Each article, as it was taken IVoni ihe 
wagon, was regarded with open-mouthed curiosity, and a shade of dis- 
appointment flitted across the mottled throng when uo menagerie ap- 
peared. From the interest which L. excited it is presumed that 
he was mistaken for an African gorilla. Here the Glee Club gavo 
their last concert to the largest and gayest audience that had 
smiled upon them since we left Hanover. It was really refreshing to 
let the eye wander over the bright scene, and we couldn't help think- 
ing what a dull world this Nvoiild be without dress-makers and niilli- 
uers. Our **Fat Boy" in one respect resembles a New York banker, 
since his numerous ^'correspondents'^ are to be found in nearly every 
part of the world, and it was, therefore, with little surprise and con* 
siderable satisfaction that after the concert we caught an occasional 
glimpse of his beaming phiz smiling majestically upon a small circle 
of coquettishly -inclined damsels. Introductions followed as a matter 
of course, and we wore soon iiromcuadiug the streets of L. under the 
immediate supervision of the "'Man in the Moon." After a careful 
survey of the priucipai thoroughlares of that mtcrestiog town we ac* 
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cepted a kind iavitation nprn one of our fair companions, and adjoum- 
ed to a hospitable mansion where song, jest, etc., desecrated the "stilly 

nigliL" until two o'clu!-\v in the Jitorning. Over the partinir Sfone wc 
will draw a veil. T'ae Eugli.sli laugiuige is wantiug ui termd to iitly 
portray occurrence j of such an emotional nature. 

Joe had preceded us a short time, and when he ncared the tent a 
low growl warned him that our vigilant sentinel, Phil, was on the 
lookout. Ordinarily Joe treats the eanine species with supreme in- 
difference, but when a dog weighs one hundred arid nineteen pounds 
he considers the brute as possessed of "certain rights wliich white men 
are bound to respect." It was certain that the inside of the tent 
rould be reached in fuily (inc way, and it was ecjually evident that 
Phil, was planted s(|ii:ir('!y in front of that entran^o, determined to 
**fight it out on that line." Like a skilfal general Joe resolved to 
make use of every expedient. In the most persuasive terms Phil, 
was reminded of the warm friendship hitherto existing between them 
of the many bones that had been secured for him, and of the soft 
blanket upon which he had no oi'Lcii fcnapp(vl at tiics, but the growling 
only became hoarser. Then camo a chaniri; of tactics. Stern com- 
mands followed each other in rapid succession, and threats were heaped 
upon threats, until the most unreliable insurance company would havft 
refused to insure PhiPs life at any price; but the dog only becamo 
still more enraged. The inmates of the tent only aggravated the case 
by stifled laughter ; but the boys came to the rescue when Joe swore 
**by the hluc hairs on 3[oses' wig" that he would break the dog's nerk 
if the}' didn't tic hini up ! Phil, was altogether too valuable to lose» 

The greater part of the following day we remained at L., renewing 
our acquaintance with the .sylph-like forms that had flitted through 
our dreams. Sociability is a distinguishing characteristic of Littleton 
society : we remarked as much to a muslin^robed angel sitting neac» 
and received the heart-thrilling reply, ''We don't meet with collegians 
* every day !" We didn't have any appetite for Fuppc;r that afternoon, 
and but little sleep the ioUowing night. At 5 o'clock, p. m., the .scorch- 
ing rays of the sun having yielded in a measure to the cool evening 
air, the tent was struck and about two-thirds of the Dartmoutli ' 
Mountaineers left for the Profile House, eleven miles distant. The 
rest remained at L. to carry on a flirtation which had employed 
their spare time for the thirty hours preceding. Joe, who drove 
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ihe wagon contain'mi; the tent, had, from ' some unexplained rea- 

Bon, taken the road to IJothlchom, and thi mistake was not discov- 
ered until some time after his de})artiire. 8uM. with a fast livorv 
team gave chase and overtook the stray lamb jhst as he had secured 
a fishing-rod, preparatory to depopulating a trout »rook flowini]: near. 
The "small boy" was again placed in the wagon, but he had already 
gone so far that it was thought better to eoutinae on through B. than 
return to L, Meanwhile the party on the right road were steadily pursu- 
ing their way toward the Mountains, casting anxious glances back- 
ward iVoui time to time in search, oi' tlio lent wagon. Tlio shadows 
beijau to lengthen :in<l the hills loom'''! nji darkly against the bky, but 
no friendly rumble of whcehs greeted their cars. At a late hour tho 
weary company stopped at a farmer's gate in quest of lodging. They 
found a kindly disposed pater-familias, but owing to the unfortunate 
coincidence of a large family and small house, they were obliged to 
find shelter within the barn, where a well-filled hay-mow proved an 
excellent couch. Some time after midnight Joe arrived with the 
tent. The f'olluwin!^ morning an attempt was made by the farmer's 
wife to bribe our commissary to sing for two loaves of brown brciidl 
The simple-hearted creature could not appreciate Mc's. exee.^sive mod- 
esty, and proposed several quarts of niilk as an additional inducement. 

On our way to the mountains, Sam., who was in advance of tho 
company, was overtaken by a well-known New Yorker, driving a 
stylish turn-out, who asked S. if he was going to the Profile House iu 
search of work ! Sam. retorted by asking liini il' all the Ihrniers in 
that vicinity drove such horses ; to Avhich the Gothamite replie^l with 
gome asperity that it was one of the best-matched teams in the City 
of New York ! 

■ About ten o^clock, a. m,, the stragglers came in, and we encamped 
in a sheltered nook a few yards from Profile Lake. Eagle Cliff cut 
off the prospect from behind, while the "Old Man of the Mountain*' 

looked serenoly in at our tent door. Any glowing descriptions of 
mountain scenery need not be expected in this article, for two rea- 
aons; firstly, their glories have already been sufficiently immortal- 
ized, and secondly, tho author is a little out of practice at present, . 
and is fearful that he might break down on some of the fine points.' 
We had oi^n heard the expression, up^kill^ifork, but never appre- 
ciated its force until after wo had climbed Profile Mt. Onr toil was 
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richly repaid, however. ^Ve stood by the CannoftCs mouth, as many 

brave uieii havi: <loiic, and looked with wonder upon that veiieialilc 
piero of artillery wliidi lias withstood PC many seiirf's. We clipped i\ 
8tray rin<^iet from the gray locks of the "Old jMan,"' and ate our 
luncheon at his hospitable board. He is strictly temperate in hia 
habits. July 30th, we made the ascent of Mt. Lafayette in two hours 
and twenty minutes. The day was yery clear and we obtained a ma^ 
nificent view. It is impossible to imagine anything more lovely than 
the Pemigewassett valley when seen from this mountain. The nume- 
rous surroundiiiLj elevations ^Yele distinctly visi})le from ^loo.-e Hill- 
ock to Mt. Washington. EverTlhiiig considered, it was the finest 
view that we secured during our excursion. We met quite a large 
part}' of ladies and gentlemen on the summit and, thro^ying etiquette 
aside, had a good social time. We ^ive them some College songs, and 
in return listened to some fine music from the fair sex. One of the 
lacdies became so much attached to Burr and his mode of travelling 
that she gave her horse in charge to the guide, and walked a consid- 
erable distance down the nimnitaia's side in company with our faci- 
uating representative Irom Springfield, 

*'Whcrc'3 the power that charms us so ?" 

Our tent was frequently visited by parties from the Profile House, and 
, our primitive surroundings furnished boarding school Misses ^nth an 

excellent theme upon which they dilated with surpri.sljig voluhility. A 
"gushing eliild of nature" in a transport of romantic cntluisiasni 
threw her snowy axms around Phil's neck and vowed that he was the 
nob1e<t ol" tiic canine race; but a low growl caused her to liiake a 
sudden backward movement not remarkable either for grace or dignity. 
It is, perhaps, needless to remark that the Dartmouth Mountaineers* 
were greatly mortified at this act of impoliteness from thoir protege; 
especially since he had been carefully trained both by precept and 
example, and ought to have known how to conduct himself on suck 
occasions. 
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If miraculously a candidate for admission to this College has escap* 
ed the annoyance of its secret-society canvassing while yet in prepar- 
atory school, the day of his tribulation has only been put oi]- — an in- 
fliction delayed and not averted. Sliould ho travel thither by rail at 
tho commencement of the autumn term, newly fledged J^ojjhomores, 
with perceptions quickened by the experience of an initiatory year, 
and unfailing instincts in the detection of the embryonic pulp which 
local or^o^ denominates a <*Fa;ne," will approach him with flattering- 
ly framed propositions to "pledge*' to a Freshman organization — ^upper 
class-men await him at Hanover, And upon arrival the novice is expe- 
ditiously button-holed, and prolfers of all sorts of assistance greet 
him. Has he a room ? Will ho wish at^sistancc to get his trunks up ? 
Does he know the way to the President's? The pcrvnity of his new 
patrons puts him in good humor with thera, and their flattery into a 
most complacent and comfortable degree of satisfaction with bimselfr 
The result of all this is that he is secured to a society of the charac- 
ter of whose memberSf plan of organization or objects he is blissfully 
ignorant. If a rrcshman*s decision may have hung balanced be- 
tween two societies, rarely is that anything more worthy of consider- . 
ation than the form of a pin, the style of the hail employed for meet- 
ing, or a superiority of numerical strength, determines his choice. 
Be is ignorant into what he goes ; his society is ignorant whom they've 
got. The upper societies, however, have established a safeguard 
against exceptionable members in a practice unkind and dishonorable, 
i refer to the rejection of students already pledged. It is an action 
faithless and indefensible, which throws individuals outside the pale 
of the rhetorical culture the voluntary associations of students afford, 
the enjoyment of which though it be inadequate in provision and unsat- 
isfactory in character, yet seems the right of every man who wishes it. 
The very bond of secresy under which students unite in small socie- 
ties for literary purposes, defeats the fullest realization of their object. 
Not only is stimulus to great exertion wanting in organizations em-^ 
bracing few members, but men who would never come before the col- 
lege or a public society with a shabbily prepared efibrt, with a com- 
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paraiira impunity from iDjury to oollegiato reputation, repeatedly say 
and write f^ble tilings under the shelter of dosed doors and the 
sworn secreay of their fellows. Security from disclosure induces in- 
dolence, and the absence of publicity fosters an indifference to the 
tone and quality of efforts. 

In an attempt at improvement in dialectics and oratory why the need 
of secresy? Where the sense in clustering in small knots about a 
halMosen centres* lessening individual interest in proportion as numr 
bera are divided? Olie* objects contemplated in the institution and 
maintenance of the existing organizations, were better accomplished by 
a revolution of their character and the restoration of the public soci- 
ety exercises, which would contain at least the vitalizing principle of 
intolerance of meaningless Buncombe. Kegenerate them, and you 
open to the contest for individual superiority a wider field, and reveal 
possibilities for more extended and elevating mental and moral influ- 
onoes. 

The only forcible argument ever advanced in the support of the se^ 
cret organizations has long since become groundless. "The sympa* 
thetic tie," the "fraternal bond," the "free association and frank com- 
munion of kindred spirits" exist only in Freshmen's imaginations ; nor 
can these terms have foundation in fact while the partition of the stu- 
dent population among the various secret societies is entirely accident* 
al»— while it is based on no homogeneousness of thought, habit or 
taste, binding together the collective membership. Nor is it in this 
respect alone that the Freshman societies are more worthy commen- 
dation than the more pretentious orgaiiizations of the upper classes. 
It is a fact confessedly true in re"=poet to these associiitions, whether 
chaptered or local, that the literary exercises are not properly sus- 
tained; that there is on the part of members no sense of obligation 
to fill appointments in the ordinary weekly exercises. The attendance 
18 usually slim and most trivial causes occasion the postponement of 
regular meetings. It has occurred in a society that no gentleman 
assigned to a duty in the programme of a Friday evening has been 
present. The written efforts presented arc seldom expository of the 
ability of their authors ; the arguments and methods of statement 
in debate aro rarely original, exhaustive, impressive or creditable. 

No stadant considers himself bound to good fellowship, com- 
panionship or even friendly feeling with his society asiooiatei, and 
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bitter factiousness U not unusual. No society has any distinguishing" 
characteristics which are abiding; one priding itself on the high class- 
xank of its members will receive gladly accessions of men notoriously 
indolent, and another including those of theological bias admits a rev" 
olationary elemeat in a delegation of oonTivial spirits. Similar badges 
are pinned OTer yerj hostile hearts and displayed by men who bave 
DO feelings, tastes or purposes in common* 

A foundation of sympathy and similarity of taste seems the tme 
basis of any alliance whoso opcTations it i.> attempted to conceal ; and 
since at present society lines neither control nor inHuence intimacies, 
cannot distinctions less factitious, more harmonious and more profita- 
ble be established on the grounds of stadious, sooial, titerary or polit* 
eal affinities t 

The movement for the restoration and reanimation of the Pahlio So- 
cieties has been commenced, whether adequate to arouse them to 

healthy and permauent action is to be determined. Let us hope that 
the debilitated energy the secret organizutions contain, brought out 
from the stifling atmosphere of their seclusion into an invigoratiugy 
exterior air, may inhale some regenerating element* 

In 1856, the time at which interest in the maintenance of regular 
exercises in the open soeieties began to flag, a very able article in ther 
^'Dartmouth PhoBoiz," a 'paper then published by the Senior Olass^ 
contained the followinf^ .sauf'estion as to the means which should be 
employed to endow them with greater efficiency, which inuv be worthy 
of consideration in the present attempt at reeon.struetion : **The only 
agency, we can conceive of as equal to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jtet proposed must be of an external or^n, or else of an indirect op« 
eration. Of the latter <diaracter, we would suggest as one full of 
hope, a change in the mode of selecting members for the two societies^ 
At present, when a class is admitted to college, it is divided equally 
Between the two, being ussigiKid from an alphabetical list of names, in 
alternate order. Thus the character of each is determined at once, 
and no room left for competition. But if an alteration in this par- 
ticular were to be made, and the choice of societies offered to each in-' 
dividual, a different result by far would obtain. A rivalry would be 
commenced at once ; an ambition^ and a pride would spring up, and a 
motive would be presented for continued and energetic labor. That 
motive would be tlie building i;^ of a reputation^ and \\w acquire" 
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meat of superior excellence, to be used as aa argument ia deciding 

the choice of newly arrived students.'* 

E^tablisli a rivalry between the two open societies, make the srain 
of thi' one the jealousy of the other, divide the membership of the secret 
BooietLes between them and thus obviate the possibility of their becom- 
ing caucuses for the concoction of log-rolling plans to be crowded 
through the larger organizations, and you have set up a diversitj of 
interests in them, not inharmonious so long as they confine themselveB 
to legitimate objects but discordant when they transgress them. 

If possession of the officers and honors at the db«posaI of our fel- 
iow-stadunts is always to indicate a triumph of partisan strength and 
intrigue and not of personal worth, for convenience's sake at least, 
•iet*s concentrate forces, elevate petty bickering into respectable war* 
fiure, and begin a sizable engagement. 



^ijLtfim and bis Wuirks, 

Horace possessed strong native powers of mind. He was a keen 
observer of human nature. His education was the best which his 
age could afford. HL) taste was highly cultivated by an intimate 

familiarity with Grecian models. His imai^inution was chastened by 
strong good sense. His uioral ([ualilies were le«s elevated than his 
intellectual powers. He possessed i^reat e<|uanimity of character, 
and at times, imparts moral lessons which would do honor to a chris- 
tian philosopher. At other times he humors the prevailing vices of 
the age, affects to play the gallant and indulge in inebriation. He 
seemingly inclines to Epicurean notions and exhorts his friends to im- 
mediate enjoyment, entirely reckless of the future. Still this laxity 
of principle was more the result of education and habit than of na- 
ture. 

The works of Horace are distributed into four divisions; 1. Odes. 
2. Epodes. 3. Satires. 4. Epistles. 

Lyric poetry derives its name from the Lyre which usually accom- 
panied its recital. This kind of poetry is among the earliest produc- 
tions of the art Religion first called forth the inspiration of the 
^use. Poetry was first employed in the worshij of the gods and 
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the celebration of the public games. Religion, i« early ages, gave 
an elevated character to lyric poetry. In Greece, when the peoph; 
)o8t their primitive heroism and veneration for the gods, lighter and 
g^yer themes occupied the poet's thoughts and the Ijre was strong ia 
honor of mirth, love and mm. 

While Home cultivated the stem virtues of war, patriotism and 
religion, lyric poetry was little used. While Boman literature was 
in its infancy, the Roman writers were confined principally to trans- 
lation and imitation. The severity ol' Konian virtues and their want of 
poetic fire and imagination prevented the introduction or imitiitioii 
'even, of Grecian Lyjio poetry. At length, in tho age of Augustus 
when wealth and luxury had enervated the warlike energies of Borne, 
and introduced a love of ease and pleasure, those refinements which 
accompany wealth and leisure began to be sought and appreciated. 
In the general improvement of literature and art, lyric poetry began 
to interest the reading community and to be cultivated by the most 
distinguished bards of the aire. Horace is the principal author in 
this department of poetry. He is a close imitator of the Greeks. 
Many of his most beautiful ezpressions are mere translations ; and 
in those odes, whose subjects are exclusively Koman, the thoughts and 
expressions all wea^ a Grecian costume. Thej generally want the 
enthusiasm and warmth of extemporaneous excitement, and seem to 
be more formal and cold than the original Grecian odes. • 

"The odes of Horace," says Dunlop, »*wcre the iniit- rather of 
premeditation than of impulse. We can only think oi' their author 
as quietly composing them at the villa of Maecenas or his own Sabine 
ilinn, and as writing them out, not from the necessity of giving utter* 
ance to an overpowering sentiment, but to obtain the slow approbation 
of the public or the smiles of a patrician patron/' The odes of Hor« 
ace are of a very miscellaneous character. They may be classed for 
the most part, under four heads: Amatory, Convivial, Moral, and 
Political. The amatory odes are the most numerous and least valu- 
able. They are of little importance in point of Fcntimont. Some of 
them are gross and obscene. ''Uoratium in quibusdam nolim interpre* 
tan,*' says Quintilian. They may be referred to occasional! j as illus- 
trating the manners of the age, or for the beauties of expression which 
are scattered through them. 

The convivial odes are cfaeerfnl descriptions of proposed entertain* 
mcnts or invitations to distinguished friends to attend them, inter* 
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ttperaed with useful raiixlms ibr regulating the conduct of life. Somo 
of the moral odes are of an elevator! character and stand unrivaled 
in style an^ seutiiuent in the whole range of ancient and modern lit- 
erature. He often declaims against luzary, avarice, intemperance 
and licentioimeas, and praiaes the virtues which are opposed to these 
vioes. His odes in honor of the gods, are evidently written in com- 
pliance with the wishes of others, as an artist executes a commission, 
rather than with the fervent spirit of a true worshiper. They aro 
cold und formal havinc^ little of the genuine spirit of the early reli- 
gious lyric odes of the Greeks. 

The political odea discover the most originality. They were writ- 
ten for particular oecadons and persons; of course, they could not be 
copied from earlier models. They are written in courtly and winning 
language, adapted to flatter the ambition and please the ear of roy-* 
alty. They contain many beauties which have been copied and imi* 
tated till tliey have become incorporated with the literature of tho 
whole occidental world. 

"Of all the poets that ever existed," says Dunlop, "he is perhaps 
beet entitled to the appellation inimitable. His odes have, in every 
age, been the constant object of imitation, but all the copies have pre* 
sented but a faint image of the exquisite original. For this superi- 
ority he is chiefly indebted to the matchless turn of expression and 
language, which the most skillful critic of the Augustan age probably 
could not have improved by changing: a single phruse or adopting one 
word for another. It was this ^'cnriosa fclkitas'' as it has been called, 
consisting in the employment of the most himple words with dignity, 
and the most ornamental, with ease, that bestowed supreme elegance 
and grace on every topic he touched and enabled him to sing with 
equal success, the coyness of Chloe, and the triumphs of Augustus, 
as to leave it doubt^l whether the delicn v of his amatory and con- 
vivial verses or the iire and elevation of his moral and political strains, 
be. most admirable." 

To appreciate the odes of Horace requires a familiar acquaintance 
with the history of the times and the character of the poet. ^*any 
of ihem oonsequenilj require much study and nice discrimination ia 
Older to translate them properly and not lose all their spirit and 
beauty. Though there is much to ofiend a well regulated mind in the 
morals of the odes, and much that is comparatively worthless, yet the 
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aiadent who dwells upoQ the faults raiher thaa tho excellences of this 
author betrays a corrupt heart ; and whoever reads him without ad- 

niii iiig his unrivalled beauties must charge the Liame ayon iniaiuii". 
So did Byron : 

**Tben farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not/or ihyfaultsy but mine. It is a curse 
To understand, not feel, thy lyric flow ; 
To comprehend, yet never love thy verse : 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 
Kor livelier satirist the conscience pierce} 
Awakening, without wounding, the touched heart, 
Yet fare thee well : upon Soracte*s ridge we part.** 

The cpode^ of Horace sustaio a middle rank between lyric poetry 
and satire. They do not possess great merit. Many of them are 
jcoarse and vulgar, indicating a want of taste and morals in a. comma* 
nity that admired such poetry. Though they are infinitely above 
the effusions of Dean Swift and other less distinguished Eng- 
lisli writers, not to say Ditines. The satires and epistles of Horace 
are familiar essays upon the events of the times. It has long been 
disputed amoog modern crities, whether the Romans derived their sat- 
ire from the Greeks or invented it themselves. If we take satire in 
its common acceptation, for an invective^ it is not peculiar to any peo- 
ple. "It originated,'* says Dryden, * «in Eden, when the husband and wife 
.excused themselves by laying the blame on one another, and gave a 
beginning to those conjugal dialogues, in prose, whieh poets iiave per- 
fected in verse." The (j reeks had notiilng, in form, whiea resembled 
the Roman Satire. The satyrie drama in whieh the Satyrs or wood- 
land gods were intrdduced, was a mixture of tr^igLily tmd farce. 
Th(«86 wanton deities were made to indulge in ribaldry and low invec- 
tive for the gratification of the rabble. Some have supposed that 
Koman satire derived its origin from this drama. Horace in his Ars 
Poetica, gives rules for the composition of the satyrie drama and nev- 
4^r, for a moment, confounds it with satire. The former always as- 
fiumed the form of dialogue, the latter of a labored essny. The word 
;Satire is probably derived from the adjective saturus, fem. satura or 
^atira, which signifies full, abundant, properly an adjective belonging 
iojanz which means a platter or charger, which was yearly filled 
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all sortft of fruit.s as an oflforins: to the cods at tlicir fcstivols* 
Hence the (H.-'-ourscs of Ennius, Liu-ilius ami Horace took their name, 
because they were full of various matters, uud writtea upoQ various' 
subjects. 

**Qui(3qni(I a'^nnt lioiniiu votiini, timor, ira, volupta* 
Gaudia, discur::>us, nostri est farnigo iibeiii," 

says Juvenal. The word satire, then meant original)}', a medley or a 
compositiaii upon various subjects. Its object Is to reform the man- 
ners of the age. The satires of Horace «.Lem to have been writteu 
with a purpose and spirit similar to those which originated the prose 
essays of Steele and Addison in the Spectator and Tatier. They ridi- 
cale the follies and inveigh against the vices of the age, for the pur* 
pose of reforming men and incalcating wisdom and virtue. Horace 
employs ridicule, Juvenal lashes vice with indignation and seems like 
a swollen torrent not only bearing away, upon its bosom hay, wood and 
Ftubble, luit tearing up, with its resistless current, the very founda- 
tions of the etuth. But Horace always wears a cheerful countenance 
and makes himself merry with the follies of others. One of his sue*' 
eesflors says of him as it is translated by Dryden ^ 

"Iloraro r itli a sly in^inu^^tinf; praeo, 
Laujoflied at liis trk-ncl and looked liiin in tlie face ; 
AVould raise a Ijlusli Avhere secrtd vice he found 
And tickle while he gently probed the >vound} 
AVitli smiling innocence the crowd he.ijnilcd 
Bat made the desperate passes, when be smiled." 

The manners of the capital and the habits, amusements, spectadeSf 
lollies aud vices of its inhabitants are the themes of the satires of 
Horace. Many of them apply to every age and arc as fresh and ra- 
cy to day as when they were ^st penned. They assail certain foliicft 
and habits which are common to man andy of courser ftre found in eve* 
ly age and nation. The vices of avarice and prodigality ; the aping 
of aristocratic pomp and the affectation of fashion and display are the 
common affections of wicked and weak mindn. Tlic practice of lega- 
cy hunting, so notorious iu the age of Augustus, and the professed 
* parasite are less known in modern society. Yet, even now, in high 
life, rich men have their flatterersi who hope to be rewarded for their as' 
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siduoiis and Bervlle attentions, by a bandsome legacy; and tbe professed 
*'diner out" is no tinusital appendage of tbe gentleman's drawing room. 
Tbe age of Augustas was famous for the cultivation of literature. It 
became fashionable to writo poetry. Literary merit was a sure pass- 
port to tlic favor of tlie court. Tlie emperor and his prime minister 
Maecenas were the avowed patrous of literary men. Hence it be- 
came fasbionable to write. Borne was filled witb poetasters. Tbeir 
mode of publisbing was bj recitation, at first, in private, to a eirclo 
of select friends, afterwards in public, before select critics and others 
who chose to hear. Poets being multiplied, the office of critic bc- 
eariie very burdensome, and men of taste and nice discernment were 
importimed beyond endiiranee to listen to the recital of the misera- 
ble prodactioufi of pretended wits and poets. This practice was a 
theme of frequent satire with Horace. To one unacquainted with the 
annoyance such men suffered from scribblers, his frequent ridicnle of 
'them would seem ill timed. Pope in imitation of Horace has tried 
his satiric pen upon the poets of his age ; it is addressed to Dr« 
Arbuthnot ; 

"Shut, shut the door, good John, fiitigued I said^ 

Tie up the knocker, say I'm sick, I'm dead. 

The dogstar rafesl nay 'tts past a doubt, 

Alt Bedlam or Parnassus is let out * * 

Sire in each eye and papers in each hand 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me or what shades can hide 7 

They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide, 

By land, by water, they renew the charge, 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free. 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath day to me ; 

Then from the Mint, walks forth the man of rhyme< 

Uappy to catch me just at dinner time.*' 
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European tmrellers in America hare generally tepresented tM M ejacn» 
lating saliva with subUzne disregaitf of times and plttces ; Emenon has dep- 
recated the "American fnry of expectotationy*^ and Edward Everett^ whUe 
President of Harvard^ in administering' reproof to itudeuts ofibndlng in 
this respect, said he had not spit for twenty years* Pre^dent Smith's late 
remarks npon the same subject were most kindly received^ and have appar^ 
ently been attentively regarded. It has occurred to us that the temptations 
to this boorish habit might be lessened by some oiBcial attention to the 
cheerfulness and cleanliness of the recitation^rooms, and the places Where 
students are frequently assembled. Comfort of scats^ convenient ingress 
and egress to ami from thetn, provision for ventilation and satisfactory 
heating appliancx-s are civilizing and cliristianiziii^^ institutions, and their 
introduction intu a collc^re ostablished in ilcserto tor tlic education of heaths- 
en aborigines, — whero ])rimitive simplicity and aiVtique forms havv pelfioni 
p-iven place to more modern and refined inntavatioiis- — will doubLless bo 
gradual and of ri-mote accomplishment. But cleanliness must be nearly 
t:ontemporary with dirt, and we only plead for what is attainable with brooms 
and soap and water. To be sure the seats in the luuler-class recitation 
rooms arc narrowed and elongated horse-stalls, and the window-glass in 
most of the eollo<ro'building8, wherever its transparency is not destroyed 
by incrusting dirt,, is of that wavy and antique pattern whose panes, often 
with radiating cracks centering upon black patches of putty, combine the 
etfects of concave and convex lenses, presenting the illusion of conUguous 
exterior objects widely separated, of a union of those widely severed aud 
generally distorting the face of outward naturo. "Whenever we hear a stone 
go crashing through a college^window, our regret at the destruction of 
property is always tempered with some degree of satisfhction that better 
ventilation or a dean pane of glass will be the result. Nauseous-colored 
epots upon the ceiling illustrate the effect of gravity on second-stoiy soot- 
juice. Befresbingly bright patches of new plaster assert tbemselves in the 
midst of smoky wall-paper of agonizing designs. The accumulation of 
finger marks upon the doors in its darkness shames the black-boards, and 
the benches by their covering daily and silently convey the lesson of earth- ' 
ly mortality; of what man is, to what he must return. Amherst decorates 
her recitatlon^rooms with copies of Old World masterpieces— and hangs 
upon their walls classic maps, but since here we study botany in mid-winter^ 
with no practical illustrations even with house-plants or dead specimens, 
with a view to strengthening memoxy and the imaginaitton^ periiaps it would 
weaken them to provide conveniences for.gcogr^hical reference in the 
<!lasS'room. 

5 
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Ai to our esthetic tastcSt we expeet umlorgniduates will long be left to grat^^ 
ify them by personal efforts with xnecbAtiical contriyances hawked about by 
humbugging Dutchmen, or by opportunities for attendance upon magic- 
, lantern exlubitions by facetious, French swindlers; this we can survive, — 
only wash, sweep and dust, and introdupje some cheering influences into our 
elass-rooms. 



AoRicvLTVBAL COLLEGE. The terms of connection between the **New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts'* and^Dartmouth 
College, have at length been settled, so ikr as the action of the Trustees is 
concerned. A four years' course is adopted, as in the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. The students are to take the existing studies of the 
Chandler Scientific Department in connection with its classes, so'far as 
these suit their purpose — that is, for the f.rst tM o years. The last two 
years, a special Agricultural course is to be provideJ, analogous to the En-* 
gineering and Commercial roitiscs. For tho'^c^ who incline to the "Me- 
chanic Arts," as of the Machinist or the Kny^ineer, but little additional pro- 
vision will be necessary. The rcrxuisites for adnrission arc to be the same 
as in the ease of the other students in the ;<rientif c Department, the ma«- 
tery of the studies usually pursued in our commou sehools. The stuuems 
are to have all the general privilesres pertaining to the Department, and will 
receive the deg-ree of Bachelor of kSeii nce at the *clo8« of the curriculum. 
The course will be ojien to them at the comraencenicnt of the Inll term of 
Dartmouth College. The Trustees have voted to give free tuition to twelve 
students next year, one from each Senatorial District. If it i9 found best a 
more limited course in Agriculture will be established for those who are 
unable tb pursue the full course. And proyision will in due time be made 
for free lectures in different parts of the State. Prospective arrange- 
ments are also made for securing an experimental. farm. 

The plan adopted isbelieT<ed to be the best tliat could be derised, insur- 
ing as it does to the Agricultural Ci^lege much greater advantages tbm il 
could otherwise command, while it is in harmony with existing arrange- 
ments here. The fUnd is now $80,009 ; and unless one of the most saga- 
cious, as well as benevolent of our citizens, an esteemed and influential 
member of the Governor's Council at the time of his death, shall be pro- 
nounced incapable of making his will, some thirty or forty thousand dol- 
lars more will come to Dartmouth College, to be used for purposes connect^ 
ed with this new Department 



Will 6'. lierrill, Esq., of St. Albans, and A. H. Ferry, Esq., of St Johns" 
bury, Vt, accept the thanks of every Dartmouth student for th^ favor they 
so kindly and promptly extended to those of our number who visited Am^ 
herst last week ? 
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PscGAViMUS? Walter Mape's paraphrase of Fetroniua embraces the 
tviews of aa undergraduate upon the social relations eidsting between Tillage 
«rs and students, to which expression was giren last month : 

''Dummodo sim splendidis Testibus ornatus, 
£t multa familia sim circumvallatus, 
Prudens sum ct sapiens et morigeratus 
Et tuus nepos et tu meus cognatus."— 

"VVe believe the following poetical protest, so characteristiealiy icuiiiuiit. 
In its apostrophes to the organs of vision and circulation, is the neate&t 
and best-natured of the adverse comments the article elicited. 

O Students ! whom we trjr to please. 
To entertain and make at ease, 
When you go home you tell to all 
What we told^^ou about Heed Hall; 
And Icpt some one should fail to hear 
The tale, it shortly doth appear 
Within "The Dartmouth's" classic pages. 
There to be read in coming ages. 
And then to show your ingratitude, 
(And show yonrsnlves both wrons^and rude,) 
You call our wliule sex, — O, my gracious ! 
"Notional and contuniaci<)i!«?.'* 
Look not. my eyes, on uk ii like these 
"Who think tlie only way to please 
Is to bo chnhed with greatest care; 
Look not u{)on their "parted" hair; 
^'or those whose soft "white hands" are iiid 
.By Alexandre's smoothest kid; 
Nor those who kerchiefs white reveal, 
Whence ''Airs of Heaven" fiiintly steal; 
Whose waking hours divided are 
' Between a pipu and choice cigar; 
Whose trembling pen narrates the tale 
Of untold horrors found in ale ; 
While none can judge so well as they 
Of <*The Last (negro) Minstrel's Lay T 
And ihou, my hearty be not so weak 
As to believe the words they speakt 
Who fondly dream that only he, 
Admired and esteemed can be, 
Who flatters best, most readiiy. 
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CoMiiBHCBMBHT Wbbk. Sobbolh, July 14ift» 3 1-4 o'clock, F. M., Bacca* ' 
laureate Diaconrse, byPmident Bkith. 

Monday, Jvtly 15tt, 8 o'dodc, P. M.» Prize Speaking. 

T^unday^ July 16IA, 8 o'clock, P. M*, Class Bay Exerciaes. S o'clock, P. 
M., Address before the* Theological Society, by S«y. Aix>ffzo H» Quint* 
« D. D. 

Wtdnetdayt Jtdy 17lft, 101-2 o'clock, A. M., Address before the Alumni, 
by Hon. Jamxb W. Fattersok. 2 4-2 o'clock, P. M., AnniTersaty of the 
United Literaiy Societies. Address by Theodore TiLTON,Esq. Poem by 
"W. A. C. Converse, Esq. 4 1-4 o'clock, P. M., Gymnastic Exhibition by 
the Btudents, under the direction of Prof. Welch. 8 o'clock, P. M*., Concert 
by the Boston Gcrmania Band. 

Thursday^ July 18^^, 8 o'clock, A. M., ^lectinf; of tlie Alumni in tlie 
Chapel. 10 o'clock, A. M., Commonceinent Exercises. 

Exchanges Keceived. Tlie Yale CouratU; The Advocate} The Yale 
Literary Magazine; The Vtdetle ; Tke Siniucky JIfilUary IndituU Mui/a- 
sine; The Hamilton Campus; 7%t JUirror and Farmer; Tk^ American 
Traveler; The Jliiami Student ; The Indiana Student ; The Aebury Review f 
The Uhivereity Chronicle; The American Edueaivmal JHonthly; and The 
Jliiekiffan University Magarine^ 

The last mentioned is No. I., Vol. I.» of its issue, and bidsftir to stand 
number one among our college exchanges. It is published and edited by 
members of the Senior Class, selected by the undergraduates. Ten num^ 
bers will be issued during each college year; terms $2.00 per annum in ad- 

rance. * 

The Ktnhtcky JlfUiiary InetUute Magazine tliinks The Da vimouth for May 
Is filled with heavy pieces, not very attractive for the perusal of wild college 
boys, we ^hmiHnH think." Come now ! Messrs. Editors 1 a little more economy 
in the use of negatives. 

New Pictures. Two portraits have lately been added, by special re- 
quest, to the College Gallery. One is of the liev. Nathaniel Wiiita- 
ker, who was intimately associfited with President Wlieulock in laying the 
foundation of the College. lie went to England vrith the Indian Preacher, 
Sampson Occura, for the purpose of procuring funds. The picture, an old 
but excellent one, was forwarded by Col. J- S. Whitaker, a grandson of 
the venerated subject, with consent of the other surviTing descendants. 

The other portrait is of an eminent living alumnus, of the class of 1807, 
Gen. Stltavus TkatbRv now residing in South Braintree, Mass. Gen. 
Thayer is extensively known and honored as having been, for a long time, 
the able and efficient bead of the Military Academy at TV^st Point. .That 
Institution is greatly indebted to him for the higlr position it has attained* 
Some of the most prominent characters in the late war, on the side both of 
the Bebellion and the* Union, were pupils of his. The portrait represents 
him as he was in his prime, and is esteemed a good likeness. 
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Base Ball.— Thb gjlhb with Amubkst. In reply to an invitation received 
from the Kicaean Club of Amherst College, the Dartmouth nine leflb Hano- 
ver on the 10th inst., for the purpose of playing a friendly game. It will 
be remembered by many that Dartmouth was badly defeated in the contest 
last year— the score standing forty to ten at the close of the fifth inning— 
and our nine decided to accept the invitution. not with any expectation of 
winning, but rather in tlie liope of improving their score. Tlic party, mmi- 
bering about twenty-five in nil, readied Amlicrst at five o'clock, P. M.,Avhero 
they vk-ere cordially greeted by a delegation from the College, and conduct- 
ed to the Amherst House. The game commenced at ten o'clock, A. M., the 
following day with Dartmouth at the bat, and lasted nearly five hours. The 
pitching? and rat( hintr of the Nic^aoans was excellent, in striking contrast 
with their ficlihuL^. 'IMieir battini; Avas also \vvy troud, hut as Greene 
Kf'trliain and AVilson canL^ht flies with consi(1era)>le t'aciiity, ii proved a lo.s- 
iiii: L'anie. Kilgell's playing was very fine, thoiiLdi he Jms been on the nine 
but a short time. The Nie:je;in«? were unfortunate in having two new men 
on tlicir nine. "We append tljc score : 



Dartmouth. u. l. b. 

Lftdd, p. 3 4 

Tlionipson, c, 4 3 



Amherst. H. L. B. 

Lancaster, p. 4 2 

Kellogg, c. I 4 



Jylosher, 2 h. 15^ Terry, 1 b. 3 .'i 

lireene, 1. f. 5 2 | Coburn, 2. b. 4 2 



Ketchara, r. f. 6 2 | Smith, S b. 16 

Kdgell, s. s. 2 5 1 Scyhiour, s. s. 2 4 

Morse, lb. 3 2' ^IrNeiU, I f. 2 4 

Wil>on, e. f.' 2 4 < Felch. C. f . 5 0 



Smitli, 3 b. 2 3 

27 30 



Ward, r. f. 5 D 

27 24 



Innings. 1 2 3 4 r, C 7 8 9 

Dartmouth, 13822334 4— SO 

Amherst, 65120204 4—24 

Fly catches, Amherst 8. Dartmouth 16. 

Umpire, D. B. Gillctt of T.owcll B. B. C, Boston. Scorers, Dartmouth, 
JobnN. Irwin; Amherst, Dan 8mart. 



CoKRiGEKUUM. Page 200, line 14, for ''Ezckiel J. M. Hale," read Albert 
Carrington« 



When our last No. was in press we learned wiUi,deep sorrow of the death 
of Geor<;e Moore, class of 'GG, at Cincinnati, 0. Mr. Moor*', after gradu- 
ation, had been teaching at Marietta, O., until March 2lst. On April 27th 
•while visiting his ela>s-mate Chase, he was attacked wilh inllamniai ion of the 
lungs, which terminated fatally on the 5th of May. The remains were in- 
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terred a(Feterboro% N. H.-~his home — on May 12th. Moore will long be 
remembered by all who knew him al Dartmouth, for zeal in all good worka^ 
spotless integritji kindliness of disposition, and above all for the strictest 
consistency of conduct and regular attendance upon every religious exer- 
cise, bj wliich he bore testimony to the sincerity of bis belief in the creed 
wrhich he professed. 

Bei\j. F. Hayes, class of '5% is practicing Law in Medford, Mass. 

C. F. Baiiey, class of 'AO', was an officer in the rebel Army^ and was kill- 
ed at tlie battle of Chicamauga, in Sept., 18(»3. 

O. C. Wight, class of '42, has bocii ji successful teacher for the past tOA 
4^'ears as Principal of the Kitteuliousc Academy, Washington, D. C. 

A. W. Tenney, class qf 'oU, is practicing Law in Xew York City. 

J. R. Hayward, class of recently made himself notorious at Kicli- 
mond, Ya., during the time Jeti'erson Davis M'as in that city, when released 
vinder bail, by making incendiary speeches to the colurcd population, for 
whieli he was arrested and j)Ut under bt»nds of $2000 to keep the peace. 

Isaac IS . liohbs, class of 'jVJ, was an olUeer in the army for lour years and 
is now a clerk in the Treasury Department, Wasliingluu, D. C. 
. Josiah IT. Ilobbs, class of '59, is a clerk in the Department of the Inte- 
xior, Washington, D. C. , 

Daniel Peabody, class of '59, is Attorney at Law, ITashrille, Tenn. 

Henxy A. Blood, class of '57^ Is engaged in tlie Internal Berenue Bu^ 
reau, Washington, D. 0. 

Thomas A. Gushing, class of '59, is chief of the diTision for the settling 
4)f firauds, in the Internal Berenue Bureau, Washington, B. C. 

-Samuel B. Bond, class of '56, is engaged iu the claim and pension busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C. 

Br. S. Lincoln, class of '50, is a Physician at Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Amos Kendall, class of 1811, now a resident of Washington, D. C.., 
who was a member of President Jackson's Cabinet, as Post Master Gene-> 
ral, is now travelling in Asia Minor and the Holy Land. 

Joseph Y. Chase, class of '61, is engaged in the stock raising and cattle 
business at Macomb, III. 

Geo. W. Gate, class of '61, is Attorney at Law, Amosbury, Mass. 

Henry J. Crippen, class of '61, is engaged in the State Treasurer's office* 
Concord, N. TI. 

Win. K. Patten, class of '01, is Attorney at Law, Manchester, N. H., and 
Assistant Clerk, N. H. House of Kepresentatives. 

Galen Leaman, class of 'Gl, is Attorney at Law in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ferguson Haines, class of 'GO, was recently chosen Mayor of the City of 
Biddeford, Me. 

John R. Eastman, class of '62, (Chandler Department,) i;? Professor of 
Matliematics in the U. S. National Observatory, at Washington, D. C, 
vith rank and pay of Lieut., Commander L'. S. Navy. 

i^andall 11. White, class of 'C2, is Attorney at Law, Little Kock, Ark, 
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Leander M. Haskins, class of '€2, (Chandler Department,) is engaged in' 
the Navy Dcp«artmcnt, Washington, I). C. 

David E. Boutelle, class of 'C2, is engaged in teaching, in Unionville, 
Conn. 

George B. Patch, class of *62, is connected with the Treasuty Tepart* 
ment, Washington, D. 0. 

Jay B. Pember, class of is a Phonographic Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

John C. Dore, class of 47, is President of the ''Chicago Board of Trade.*' 

John W. Allard, class of '54, is Principal of High School, at Farmington, 
Mass. 

Gardner C. Pierce, class of *68, is practicing medicine in Ashland, Mass* 
J. H. Albin, class of *64, is in the Law office of Judge Ira A. £astman, at 
Concord, N. H. 

E. P. Ambrose, class of *64, is a salesman in the Publishing House of Sv 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, IlL 

Solon Bahcroft, class of '64, is practacidg Law in Boston, Mass. 

W. S. Burnham, class of '64, is in the House of Nichols & Ainswortli, 
Boston, Mass. 

W. W. Freeman, class of '04, is practicing L:v\v ;it St. Louis, Mo. 

D. C. Greene, class of '64, is a student ifQ the Theological Seminary at 

Cliirngo, 111. 

S. G. Hobbs, class of 'G4, received the commission of Assistant Paymas* 

ter in the U. S. Navy on the 22d of Feb., 1807. 

E. W. Tlowe, class of '64, is book keeper at the '*Howe Machine Co.," 

Bridgeport, Ct. 

E. F. Johnson, class of *64, is practicing Law at liudson, Mass. 

Hose:! Kin^rinan, class of *G4, is practiciT!<r Law at Bridi^owater, Mass. 

Geo. B. Kit hols, class of 'U4, is a Coniinissinn Merchant in Chicago, 111. 

John C. AVebster, class of '64, took his degree of M. D., at Harvard Med- 
ical School, Boston, Mass., March 13, 1807, and is practicing in ChicagOf 
III. 

B. H. "Weston, class of '64, is Principal of tlie Academic Department ia 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, 111. 

B. Nutter, class of '05, has been recently admitted to the New York 

Bar. 

Hon. Bepj. F. Flanders, class of *i2, has been recently appointed Got. of 
lia., by Crcn. Sheridan* "He studied law and settled in New Orleans whera 
he ta*ight school, subsequently became editor of the Tropic newspaper, 
served as a member of the city government, was superintendent of a public 
school and railroad company, and in 1862, under the new order of things, 
he was elected a BepresentatiTe from La. to the 37th Congress.** 

Jacob McGaw, class of '07, died fit Bangor, Me., on the 12th of May, last 
ftged 88. He had long boon the acknowledged head of the Penobscot 
County Bar ; since Jan. 1830, its President 
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Edward Cowlus, M. D. class of '59, Aasistjint Surgeon, U. !S. A., is 
Chief Medical Officer of the Military District of the Bio Gratide, and :^tu- 
tioned at Brownsville, Texas. 

Charles W. Prentice, class of .'82, has remoTed to Cleveland, O., and en* 
tered upon the practice of the Law. . 

Among sixteen of oar Alumni, now pursuing their studies at Andorcr 
Theological Seminary, the following liave not been mentioned : 

George H. Ide> class of '65 ; C. A. Towle, class of '64 ; Cyrus Hichard^ 
SOU) class of *64 ; Henry Marden, class of '62 ; Albert Bowers, class of '63; 
George H. French, class of '63 ; Charles U. Hubbardj class of '65. 

G. A. M. Bowe, class of '64, is at Harvard Medical School, Boston, Masa 

Charles H. Chapin, class of 'oO, is Attorney at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshall Brown, class of '61, (Scientific Department,) is studying med* 
icine in Paris. 

.1. V. Humphrey, class of '39, is settled in Wim hestcr, N. II. 

Chester W. Merrill, class of '06, is Assistant in the New Ipswich Academy* 

Addison II. Foster, class of '03, is practicing medicine in Lawrence, Mass. 

Ilepworth "Dixon's recent book, "The New America," contains an extend- 
ed bio<xraplucal history of John ITumphror Xoyc?, class of '30, the founder 
and liead of the prosperous comuiuoity styled "X'crfectioiu£t8," at Oneida 
Creek, N. Y. 

Additional \Ut of di-ntlis of Dartmouth u-^raduates occurring since the last 
Triennial of 18U4, witli some others not then known and placed on record^ 
fiirni.-lu'd hy the Kcv. Dr. Chapman : 
IT'JT, I Ton. Jacob M'Gaw, May 12, 16G7, 88, Bangor, Mc. 
171)0, William Stark, , 1808, 33, near Tlattsburg, N. Y. 

1803, Rev. John Keyes, January 1807, 89, Dover, Ohio. 

1804, Otis Ilutchins, Oct. 0, 1800, 85, Westmoreland, 11. 
1819, Hon. Jolin Aiken, Feb. 10, 1807, 70, Andover, Ms. 

1$28, Dr. Charles GustaTus Green, Dec. 21, 1866, ^3, GordonsTillc, Va. 

1827, William Parker, May — , 18(;5, 62. Winchester, 111.. 

1832, Rer. William Henry Lord,— 186G, 53, Washington, D, C. 

18B3, Sphraim Eaton, March 8» 1868, 54, Troy, K. Y. 

1840, Bey« Elihu Thayer Bowe, March — , 1867, 48, Auburndale, Mass* 

1840, Hon. William Ballard Smith, Oct. 8, 186G, 65, Terre Haute, Ind. 

1841, Dr. Hannibal Porter, Aug. — , 1864, 64, Rutland, Yt. 
1848, Charles Gilman Cheney, Nov. 18, 1862, Peterborough, N. H. 

. 1862, Albert Gallatin Burke, ~, 1866, 88, Minneapolis, Min. 

1852, George Addison Hunt, March 24, 1867, 89, Quincy, 111. 
1867, Daniel Arexy Crosby, Dec. 5, 1866, 30, Manchester, H. 

Dr. C, at Newburyport, Ms., would be glad to have the abore blanka 
filled up by those who know, also the full items of death in these reported 
cases, viz : 1808, Eev John Walker, 1810, Moses Merrill, 1845, Henry Snoir 
Bartlett, 1856, John Alvin Putney. 
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}3;aaiacD and his Wtx^ks. 

m 

Ko. 2. 

Horace ridicules the aljsuiditles, fopperies, and affectations of his 
times with exquisite skill aod tact. He was, by no means, indifferent 
to the morals of his age. His satires and epistjes abound in nsefttl 
maxims. Their moral tone is higher than that of the odes. The in« 
flnence of these satirical essays must have been highly salutary in that 
age of &shion, caprice and frivolity. The style of his satiric com^ 
positions is easy, flowing and sometimes unpolished. 11 is verses are 
far less harmonious and faultless than the elaborate hexameters of 
Virgil ; still, considering the subjects treated of, this graceful negli- 
gence charms us more than the epic dignity and grandeur of the 
.^eid. Pope says of him : 

* 'Horace still charms with graceful negligence. 
And without method, talks us into sense { 
Will, like a friend, fiuniliarly couTey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He who, supremo in judgment as in wit. 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ; 

Yet judged with boldness, though ho sang with fire» 

His precepts teach but what his works inspire." 

"Folly," says Drydeui^was the proper quarry of Horace, and 
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■ot vice; and as t&ero are but few notoriously wicked' meD, ii» 
oomparison with a riioal of fools* and fops, so it is a harder thing to* 
make a nan wiae thav to make him honest ; for the wilF is only to be* 
reclaimed in the one, but the understanding is to be informed in ther 
other." 

But of all the works of Horace his criticism is the most valuable. 
There is but one satire which is entirely critical, which is the 10th of 
the 1st book, in which Horace maintains an opinion .which he had for* 
merly pronounced concerning the satires of liuoiliusr one of his pre^ 
ecessort in this species of composition. His first opinion gare offenoa 
to the acfcttirers of that poet, and he goes into an elaborate defence of 
his opinion. 

The epistles of the 2d book arc aluiost wholly critical, llie first, 
consisting of 270 lines, is addressed to Augustus. It is a labored vin- 
dication of the poets of his own age. It was then popular at liome 
to admire the earlier poets to the disparagement of contemporaries. 
The Emperw was supposed to incline also to the popular side, ii» 
this matter. By the most delicate and courtly adulation he attempts 
to gain the monarch to his own views. In the course of the disenssioiv 
he gives a sketch of Latin poetry from its rude commencement, in 
the earlier superstitions of his nation to his own times, and concludes 
by applauding Augustus for the patronage he had bestowed on living, 
poets, and solicits an increase of his favor for the benefit of the art.- 
Tho 2d epistle of the *2d book is also critical in part. He ridiculeck 
the vanity and affectation of con^mporary poets, and intermingles 
many valoablernles ftr the composition of genaine poetry. 

The '^Ars Poetica" is regarded by seme as the 8rd epistle of this- 
book. This is addressed to the Pisos, and is wholly devoted to 
criticism. What the author's design in the composition was, has been 
much dispnted. Some regard it as a complete system of rules for po- 
etic composition ; others suppose that it contains only fragments of a 
system which he designed to comjplete at some future time. Others 
refer it entirely to the history,, progress and actual condition of the 
Boman drama. Hnrd adepts this notion, and he pronounces the **Atb 
Poetica," «»the best and most exquisite of all the writings of Horace." 
He further observes, "the learned have long considered it as a kind 
©f summary of the rules of good writing, to be gotten by heart by 
er^j young student, and Uy whose decisive authority the greatest maa^ 
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ters iu taste an«l composition must finally submit." It may be safely 
asserted that no author extaat has beeo quoted so often in matters of 
taste and criticism as Horace. No ancient author hi moro graerallj' 
jread and admired. Hia influence is probably as great todaj, as it ever 
has' been from the first recital of his critical essays to the present hour. 
He has been imitated and copied oftener than any other ancient writ- 
•er. The great charm of his satires and familiar epistles is common- 
sense. He judged accurately of human nature, and his precepts are 
-suited to every age. In hi6 critical epistles, he collects all that was 
known and acknowledged as authoritative in his own times. We do 
not suppose that he originated the excellent rules he has given as, but 
many of them are derived from Aristotle and other eminent authors 
who preceded Horace. But he has given themin a brief epigrammatic 
ibrm, convenient for the memory, and well as easy of application. At 
the fccime time they are pointed, tersa aud often witty. Sonic have 
thought him destitute of enthusiasm ; too cold and formal in his crit- 
icisms. He undoubtedly loved correctness of style and regularity of 
plan and execution, more than enthusiasm and poetic fire, lie speaks 
of his contemporaries with apparent pity and of his predecessors with 
-contempt. Be does cot seem to allow them fiill credit for fbeir real 
^zcellences. Notwithstanding his apparent want of sympathy with 
genius, the sterling good .-sense of his poetic rules will ever commeud 
him to the man ut' Ui.stuand critical acumen. 

His odes arc chiefly valuable for their beauties of style. No au- 
thor is more happy and delicate in the use of words. There is a pro- 
priety and fitnefis in.the nse of every phrase and sentence, which has 
never yet been successfully copied. He deserves to be studied as a 
model. No one can become familiar with his beauties of thought and 
expression without improving his own style of writing. The estima- 
tion in which this author has, been held, since the revival of learning 
may be inferred from the frequent and numerous editions of his works, 
•^*More tiian IKJQ editions have appeared since the invention of print- 
ing." Dr. Parr says : < 'The writings of Horace are familiar to na 
from our earliest boyhood. 9)hey cAny with them attractions which 
.are felt in every period jof life and almost every rank in society. 
'They charm alike by the harmony of the numbers, and the purity of 
the diction. They exhilarate the gay and interest the serious, accor- 
rding to the different kinds of subjects upon which the poet is employed. 
^ * * They please without ;the glare of ornamentt and 
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thay instruct without the formality of precept. They contain ele- 
gance without aflfectaUon ; grandeur without bombast ; satire with* 
out buifooneiy, and philosophy without jargon.** 



Ji.t tbx) Sato.— Ji. 3fiotuai0, 

Paint the foreground bright and smmy. 
But upon the fir-crowned hill, 

iiising in tlic gloomy disiauec, 
Shadows deep and still. 

Up above light clouds arc floating 

In the depths of liquid blue ; 
One might almost idly fancy 

Heaven was shining through. 

At the left an humble cottagOt 

And by ercry open doori 
With their wealth of rare, sweet perfume* 

Boses climbing o'er. 

Xieanittg on the gate a maiden. 
With dark, loTing, earnest eyet, 

Oasing ever straight before her. 
Where the sunshine Ues. 

Hound about her lips hath stolen 

Unawares a happy smile ; 
And her eyes are full and tender. 

Dreaming all the while. 

Nothing else ; save that she holdeth 

5'ondly in her liand a ring, 
With its single stone, that flashes 

like a living thing. 

He hath left it as a token 

That he loves, has loved Ibr years : 
Eyes are smiling— when he told her 

They were filled with tears. 

Naught to hor the ruddy sunlight, 
Blushing rose or creeping vine ; 
Leaning on the gate she wanders 
' In a world divine. 
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The preface to a book oftei\ seriously impairs its inflaence ; for it 
may treat of the subject more clearly than the work itself. Au cx- 
plaiKi tion or uu apology is oftemvorsc than nothing, especially if there 
is anticipation. For this reason bome advise a reservation of the pre- 
face until the close of the work. 8ome authors, eminently instruot* 
ire and elegant in their style, have yet failed in their prefaces; and, 
as no modem work seems to be complete without such an appendage, 
we would advise an imitation of Cicero: "Id evenit ob earn rem, 
quod habeo volumen procsmiorum; ex eo eligeresoleo, c^uum aliqnod 
ovy/nun^ia instituti." — Lit. ad Att. 

Bulwer haB been peculiarly unfortunate in this regard. The peru- 
sal of the preface to The Last of tJ^ Baro?is must convince that he 
has used words of equivocal meaning, or of private interpretation. 
CftassifyiDg the poet, as the painter, he places him in the Familiar, 
the Picturesque, or the Intellectual Schoo). Most of his readers will 
understand the peculiarities of the first two; but the third School is 
more difficult to comprehend. Many consider that Tragic ^ould be 
a sj'nonym for InteUectval in tliis connection; not tragic as bloody 
and criminal, but as bcrious, eonipa,sBionute and instructive. But arc 
. poetry and painting mutually comparable ? Ruskin's definition of the 
picturesque hardly concedes the affirmative; and scarcely more is 
gained by the affirmation of Schlegel that, "Painting is an art of the 
0onl." Nor can we with Bulwer attempt in poetry to criticise "har- 
mony of construction, fulness of design or ideal character." The v ague 
use of these terms becomes obvious upon analysis. What is ideal 
character? Disclaiming "The ]^raetica]»ility of the Ideal" we con- 
clude that, since the fall, perfection in man is impos'^ible, supernatu- 
ral, tinattainable. Now, while Dickens exposes the faults and foibles 
of his characters, while Hugo paints the dark picture of misery and 
despair through the curse on mankind, our author clothes his heroes 
with an individuality too perfect to be true, too good to be enjoyed, 
for as the bad genii of the Arabian Kighte claim our attention and 
fix their acts in our memory; so the evil things of the world, the 
strong contrasts of our inmost souls, the objectivities as such, force 
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themselves upon U3 aud are eaaiiy remembered ; while perfection, in- 
cluding the True and the Good, in itself subjective, mubt be forgotten , 
These perfect charactera of Bulwer too frequently meet in the most 
(nngttlar manner after a long separation ; or else there is a series of 
oocorrenees, a belief in which wonld not be at all plausible. We can- 
not educate ourselves to believe that Achilles may be wounded in the 
heel at every blow, while he is invulnerable elsewhere. Suck perl'ec- 
tion of character, such fortuity of events exi^i to the greatest degree 
in JBulwer's Lucrtlia, and Hi^kt and MorniTig. We can indeed, ap« 
prcciate the loTcliness of such a character as Alice Bridgonorth in 
Feveril of the Peak, because we may have met with somethbg akin 
to it in our experience ; But who believes in the existence of that 
Helen whom our author depicts, **endowed with a spiritual sensi* 
Lility, an essence of divinity shrined or shrouded in herself, which 
gave her more intimate and vital union with all the influences of the 
Universe, a companion to her loneliness, an augel hymning low to her 
'Own listening eoul." The third clement, an occasional vulgarism, now 
renders complete the criticism of what is more clearly objectionable 
in Bulwer*s style. 

There is a class of novels, the historical value of which is immense. 
The perusal of Kingsley^s Hypatia gives a new interest to the pre- 
-ceding centuries of Alexandrian Chrii^lianity and Literature under 
Atbana:?iu.s, Origcn and Clcnicnfe. The Orlafido Innamorato of Boi- 
Ardo reveals new charms to the age of Charlemagne through the ex^ 
]()loits of Koland and Kinaldo. And the most complete introductiott 
to Roman life and antiquity is through Bulwer's Lcat Days af Fmn^^ 
jjeti. In this work the three Unities are followed out remarkably 
well ; but there is a feeling of gloom pervading the whole which be- 
longs more espculally to his Zanoni. The Last of the Baro/is .sliows 
its superiority by revealing more thought than any other of his proso 
writings-; and we should fc-carce expect from its author such a crude 
mixture as The Lost Tales, of Miletus, Of these Tales, Deaik and 
Sisyphus is perkaps the most interesting. But the very idea of mak^ 
ing Death, in a personal form, intoxicated, and finally defrauding him 
«f his lawful prey, is too absurd to meet with general approbation. 

Passing by The Caxtons, Felham and My Novell we shall briefly 
•consider two or three Dramas as affording examples of Bulwer's stylo 
urithiu a moderate compass. In Money we recognize the spirit of Ti» 
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num qf Athens, But while Timon simulates poverty and laments the 
desertion of thos? who were frlenda to his prosperity, EvjUd, the chief 
character in Money^ pursues a different course. . Though ip the depths 
of poverty he offers himself to his cousin Clara, also in humble circum- 
stances, who?«c rejection of him was not that she could not share his 
poverty, but that the 'hard struggle would be CDtirelj his own. Nor 
could she think otherwise even when Evylin had become affluent 
through the legacy of a relative. His employer, :rrown more respect- 
fii\f now seeks the alliance of Evylin with his daughter, Georgiaoa, 
to whom 'he had hoped the legacy would be left. Petermined to test 
her love, Evylin, as Timon, pretends to bankruptcy ; from which re- 
relief could be given by a moderate sum, such as the endowment of 
Georgiaua. But with his riche?^ departed also her heart and hand, 'the 
assistance, apparently so min-h needed, is rendered by Clara herself, 
who had long since been well endowed by Evylin while she remained 
in entire ignorance of her benefactor. The true friend is found, and 
a deeper, surer Ioto succeeds to the temporary reverses of misfor- 
tune. The charm of this play lies in its truth to human nature. 
The same evil result of an undue attachment to wealth and power is 
fehown in Timon ; the same seeming desire for the irreparable which 
finds its sad reality in Wolsey and Kichard II. But while Timon is 
general, theoretical, and even misanthropic, Evylin is individual, prac- 
tical, philanthropic. To attain the same result they start from difier-- 
ent points; thus bringing them alike to prosperity and a full enjoys 
ment of those who were truly friends. Considered as endeavoring to 
prove the insincerity of an attaehment founded merely on wealth op 
power, Timon has reasoned a posteriori^ Evylin a priori ; the tae^cs^ 
have been changed in each instance, and both have arrived at the 
same conclusion. 

The elements of love and pride, so powerful, so antagonibtic, are 
ftilly set forth in* The Lady of Lyom. The rejected suitors of the 
Lady Pauline, in their exasperation, agree to support the pretensions 
of an humble artist to the nobility. The artist had long and dearly 
loved the lady, but had been spurned with contempt from her door* 
He describes his marble palace among the Alpine hills, and then 
charges her with loving the prhice and not the man. She indignantly 
denies the charge, and thus Claude Mclnotto wins her. After the 
ceremony Ihcy repair to his mother's cottage, where the terrible truth 
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becumeH known, to her great Uisinay, anJ lo the e:LultatioD ol* the re- 
' jected suitors. Melnotte, from the betrayer, changes to the avenger. 
Renunciation is Pauline^a firnt thought— devotion her second. But 
Claude will not accept the position without a right to it. He joins 
the army and is apparently lost. The great charm of this play lies 
in the oatastrophc, Pauline long remains firmly established in her 
love. But at length her father becomes l)ankrupt. Relief can be 
had only through one of the rejected suitor,'^, who demands her hand in 
return for the ransom. The papers which shall deliver Pauline to the 
suitor, and give relief to her father, are all completed save. her owu 
signature, when, by one of Bulwer*8 happy coincidences, the celebra* 
ted Colonel Morier is introduced as a friend of Claude* Pauline 
makes anxious inquiries, and sends word that her father's situation 
alone could induce her to act thus. She steps forward to sign. The 
strange Colonel seizes the papers, destroys them, and lays the full 
price upon the table. He reveals himself the long lost, the hoiior* 
crowned Claude. The autlior has here uridertakeii a difiicult task 
and has accomplished it well. Pauline manifested the existence of a 
character which, though temporarily biased by pride and prejudicet 
yet truly learned to love what she before despised. Such impositions 
as that of Melnotte, however, leave the mind of the reader in an un* 
settled state. There is a certain feeling of misplaced confidence which 
no description of a love however*pure, of an affection however devoted, 
can eiface. 

How shall we describe Richelieu? The truth of ita apothegms, the 
wisdom of its maxims, the consistency of it 3 characters far transcend 
our capacity to appreciate, our ability to describe. We shall not, 
therefore, excite the curiosity or awaken the prejudice of those who 
have never perused it ; nor shall we by our poor words insult those 
who have been so fortunate as to have seen its beauties for themselves. 
A volume might be written upon every page. llow.couiiurLiug Lu the 
despondent youth the words of rachelieu himself: 

<*Fsil! Fail? 
In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there Is no such word 
As /ail.'" 

But wo must hasten to a conclusion. Within the limits of a brief 
article no justice can be done to thd greatest of Uviog novelists. 2)iok« 
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ens, with his unsurpassed delineations^ especially of female charaeter, 
is yet too yerboae. Hugo, notwithstanding his attempts to reform so- 

cict3% is yet too cynical, to distrustful of human nature in its highest 
ilevolopment. Bulwer has his fa«lt.<, as we have seen ; but with 
these faults are connected such qualities an deservedly render him the 
most popular author in Europe. The well balanced mind, the Tersa- 
tility of genias, the clear intdlect, the quick comprehension, recall al 
times the myriad-minded " Shakspeare. His high moral tone, 
his stahility of character, his well conceived contrasts of hope and 
fear, of joy and distress, of love and hate, render him our beau ideals 
our model novelist. We leave Bulwer with regret ; nor can we more 
fitly pay tribute to hirf worth than by repeating those lines so charac- 
teristic of him, so like the uatore-loving Goethe : 

'^Knpt to the Beautiful thy soul must be, 
And not the Beautiful debased by thee." 



Most heartily ''agreeing with the sentiments of the gentleman last 
ttp," on the subject of cliapcl f^peechcs, and thinking that possibly a 
great benefit might be conferred upon those of our fellow-students who 
weekly enjoy these highly intellectual feasts, the spirit has moved us 
to promulgate a few practical hints and directions, a close adherence 
to which will inevitably secure a complete success. 

Firstly. Select, if possible, a theme that shall not *<cramp your 
genius," a subject that shall bear upon its face no particular limits or 
boundaries ; that shall m^an nothing in particular to yourself, and 
shall convey no idea at all to anybody else ; one that shall excite no 
curiosity or raise lor a moment the question : "What can he have to 
say about that?" but rather a subject, the very announcement of 
which, shall diffuse a pleasant c&lm over your hearers, a feeling that 
by no possibility can anything be said that has not been much better 
Bald before. This will remove all Deces£>ity of applause or other 
lioisy demonstration. 

Secondly. At least one third of your oration should be made up 
firom the last number of the Atlantic, English Reviews, books of ref- 

3 
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crence — particularly favoring the Kncytdopedia — and such n(!\vspa-' 
pers as may be found in the Kcading Koom. This is always expected 
and it would even be allowable to take little odds and ends, in the 
way of extracts from leaders, &c., from your waistcoat pocket*. 
(This at least excites some curiosity as to how you will get them 
ail back again, or, whether possibly, you may not drop one or two of 
them.) Moreover, what can be more cheering than to' hear as a pre* 
liminary, "as a writer has ably said in the Atlantic," or, "as Emerson 
well remarks," being quite confident that you have read these pithy 
remarks and sayings at leu.st twenty time's before. , 

Thirdly. If possible divide your disquisition into as many sisfifieeTi 
chief divisions, with such '^subdivisions*' and ^^observations" as may 
occur to you. This will procure attention in an eminent degree, if 
for no other reason at least to note how nearly you may have reached 
the concludon. Imagine the feelings of two hundred students who * 
have traced the victorious speaker as far as his ♦ Iburteenthly" ! ! 

Fourthly. Do not thoroughly coinniit your piece. The reasons for 
this arc obvious. If 3'ou pause and mutter, and are evidently at » 
losfii the sympathy, not to say ridicule, of the audience is aroused ;< 
by a single act you have gained an attention that would not have been* 
secured had your speech flowed as uninterruptedly as a stream. At 
times repeat a word or two as if forgetful of what came next; it will 
afford food for curiosity as to Whether you really have forgotten. 

Fifthly. Do not txcite your hearers by a too frequent chaniring- 
of the voice ; a monotonous, level tone is desirable, which if secured 
is luUincr and soothinor to the last dei2;ree. Avoid by all means what 
is called "expression," as it shows that you feel an interest in what 
you are saying, which in a piece of your own composition is highly 
conceited and unbecoming. 

Sixthly. Use as many gestures as the- sentences will allow. If 
this accomplishes nothing else il will at least bhow that you are quite 
at your ease, and have command over your hands. Be not particu- 
lar as to the propriety of these gesticulations. An upward mo- 
tion of the palms denotes devotion, majesty etc. ; hands thrown fierce- 
. ly forwards show plainly bold assertion ; at the sides -expressing yaat* 
ness, littleness, specification, and generality. Use all indiscrimin- 
ately. 

Seventhly. If you have made any statement no matter how unim- 
portant, repeat it at least three times. There is nothing like hearin|^ 
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the same thing said over and over, your audience are not so likely to 
forget it. This course should always be pursued with the fifteen pre- 
mises that you lay dowa in the beginniDg, as it affords time for those 
Vrho wish to take notes of your speech. 

Eighthly. Fro/oe everything. Let no illogical statement be suf- 
fered to stain the flow of your eloquence. Aye ! if necessary, bcgin- 
liiiig wi'ih tlio dcluLTc, or possibly with tho creation of miiii,and glanc- 
ing at each successive period, sreological and hisiurical, hunt your first 
proposition until you've ; cornered it. If the lives of eminent men or 
women be in question, permit not yourself to give but a bare outline. 
Btart with them in infancy, note their several instructors, their child- 
ish sports and trials, carry l^em to their deaths that jou may have 
'^proved bj irresistable logic" that upon this subject at least you are 
well read. And, by the way, tho decease of a great man properly 
* *'Worked up," is usually efiVeiive, and will possibly draw tears. One 
touch of pathos will redeem oceans of common-place and stupidity. 

Ninthly, liefer constantly to the **Pages of History," and be sure 
to introduce at least once — the oflener the better — some touching al- 
lusion to "Greece and Borne.'* Your hearers always welcome a« land- 
marks those famous places of antiquity. Ihey know beforehand ex- 
actly what will be said ; you will not surprise them if you speak of 
tlicir sudden downfiill ; much less if you dwell upmi their heroes or 
orators, or even their constitutions and the gradual corruption of the 
ancient inhabitants. After having used up "Greece aud Home" — al- 
ways remembering to mention "Leonidas and his three hundred," 
which is sure to '^bring down the house," and indeed a casual glanee 
at Marathon" and **Miltiades," will not be taken amiss, while if you 
can introduce "the Spartan boy and the fox," **the Spartan women and 
the shields," your suceess is certain. Yon may venture a few obser- 
vations upon Kgypt, with pathetic allusions to the "pyramids" and 
the "alligators." Hints upon this point might be given ad injinittim, 
but the tact and judgment of each speaker will doubtleas select prop* 
«r themes; only don't forget "Greece and Rome !" 

Tenthly. A fling at England, our Mother Country, is usually ex- 
pected during the course of a chapel speech. If you are a humoristi 
anecdotes may be ventured upon; but if not, possibly you had better 
confine yourself to the didactic style. However, nothing "takes** bet» 
ier than utterly annihilating John Bull. 
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Eleventhly. As often ii6 possible use according to fancy, one of the 
following phrases; "in conclusion," or "lastly," or "in closing," or 
•*time fails," or any of the innumerable artifices that serve as baits to 
re?iTe fiiiUog attention. Thej keep yovat audience quite excated 
awaiting that greatest of all blcasisigs — ^the end. There is something 
fiuKsinating in the idea of two or three hundred Mudents' leaning for- 
ward breathlessly to catch your slightest word ; and as one of the 
above phrases creeps out, F^natching their hats convulsively, and smil- 
ing at the very thought of a speedy release. Then it is curious to 
watch how the smile dies, and the hat Ends its place on the seat as you 
go on to ^^remark." Again their courage is reyived, with consum- 
mate skill yon have let fall "finally," or **in eonclusion there is a 
gathering of books and umbrellas, they begin to think that it was **a 
pretty good speech after all, only rather long," dco. The effect is mar- 
vellous, in short there is nothing like it. 

Twelfihly. There is but one- fitting conclusion to a chapel speech^ 
but one that is sure to win applause. Attempts at wit may be misun- 
derstood, the point of your choicest sarcasm may be lost, but the faint- 
est hint of '*Our Country" will be greeted with positive enthusiasm. 
Approach it with slow and stately movement. Summon to jour aid 
all the nations x>f the earth, and descend at last «pon "America, the 
noblest land upon which the sun ever shone !" Dwell at some length 
upon *'our whole country ;" "rocky New England the "western 
prairies," and the "sunny south." In connection with the latter, the 
# **friend and brother" may be spoken of, whose chains will do you good 
lervioe. Say that they have been torn **father firom child, husband 
from wi&," and the effect will be startling and instantaneous. 

After having mentioned America's early inhabitants, any allusion 
to the "poor Indian" is always effective ; having touched liglitly upon 
all the lives of all the presidents, pause as you approach that of the 
martyr, Lincoln. You can say nothing new, but it will give you a 
chance to introduce the *'late, bloody E-ebelUon," where "America's 
sons tiirew themselves upon the altar of their country," and ^blood 
flowed like wine.'* If properly managed this will secure tempests of 
applause. A few words about the battle-field will prepare the way 
for *<the Stripes and Stars ,^ which *<8hall proudly float on everj 
breeze." 

And the speech may be gracefully concluded by an address to the 
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"Bird," usually understood to be the £sgle. This will afibrd ample 
opporiimity for eloquence. 

HaTing followed the above directions your chapd speech will hare 
been pronounced a success. Amu. 



- 

9 

In 1831 a small volume of poems was published in Eugluud by a 
young man wholly unknown to fame — ^but one who was destined in 
due time to be the first poet of the age. A few genial hearts, ever 
ready to encourage merit, read them with delight, on account partly 
of inherent merit, and partly as indicating genius and future great- 
. ness. l^Iost of the magazines and reviews, however, were very chary 
of commeiitlatioM ; some of them criticising the book with little mercy. 
Blackwood in particular, by the hand of its presiding genius, Christo- 
pher North, ^'damned it with faint praise." A second volume was 
soon issued, in which the author paid his compliments in no very 
friendly terms to **rasty, musty, fusty, crusty Christopher." This 
young poet whose name is now so &miliar was Alfred Tennyson. He 
is the son of a clergyman ; was bom in Linconshire in 1810 ; grad- 
uated at Trinity College, Cambridge. Very little is known of him 
personally. He lives at present, I believe, at Farringford in the Isle 
of Wight, in a very beautiful house ; is of a retiring, reflective dispo- 
sition; and beyond a small circle of private fiiends is seldom seen. 
He is another example of that unpopularity and non*appreciation 
which are frequently attached, for a time, to authors whose fame in after 
years is trumpeted on every tongue. It seems that the inhabitants of 
StratHord-on-Avon were wont for a season, at least, to look upon the 
"great protaLTonist on the arena ot" modoru poetry, and the glory of 
the human intellect," (as Dc Quincey styles Shakspeare,) only as a 
third-rate play actor, and an enemy to Sir Thomas Lucy's deer, in- 
stead of a consummate dramatist and poet, whose fame would rival 
that of Homer. Wordsworth, who for a time was almost denied the 
title of poet, and the very suggestion of whose name was enough to 
make reviews wri&e and critics scowl, now by general consent stands 
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in the very tirst latik of that list of poets who are next in honor to 
Chaucer, Shakspere and Spenser. So too, when the grandest epic 
ever conceived by Tnortal brain was considered of so little worth that 
only five poun ds sterling were offered for it, a poet in these days need 
not be alarmed if he does not wake some morning, as Bjron says he 
did, and find himself famous. 

Tennyson has been almost as much of a puzzle for critics as vere 
some of the famous Lake School of Poets. One writef, for example 
in the North liritish lleview, thinks he has written not only the best, 
but the only l)laiik verse, save Milton. Another %vriter in the Lon- 
don Quarterly says, that Paradise Lost, the Excursion and In Memo« 
riam are the three groat poems in our language. The London Quarterly 
thinks he lacks dignity and rehnemeot, is mystioal and careless in im- 
agery and diction. But whatever the critics say they never dsny his 
originality. Tennyson is no servile imitator. He, with whatever faults, 
combines, in our opinion, the excellences of many poets, but retains 
his own stern individuality. He has the poetic subtlety of Shelley, 
the calm reflective philosophy, and nmsical rythm and fine diction of 
Coleridge, and the sweetness and winning beauty of expression so char- 
acteristic of Chaucer's matchless verse. In speaking of Tennyson as 
a poet we would notice first hii^ style, secondly his connecion with the 
age, and thirdly two or three of his principle poems. If the poets of 
the last century could be divided,-^as we think they might — into the 
Sensitive, the Reflective and the PassioiKite, Tennyson, \vc would siiy, 
is a combination of all three, l^yroii would be an examjile of the 
Passionate, "Wordsworth of the liellective and Shelley of the Sensitive. 

The very first thing, however, to )>e said of Tennyson's style is that 
it is remarkably diverse. He excels alike in the descriptive, the pa- 
thetic, the enthusiastic, the metaphysical speculative, and dramat- 
ic. We are not acquainted with any poet of modem times who has 
fluch wonderful versatility in this respect, who can so admirably adapt 
himself to the subject, and the circumstances. One may tui-n over 
the first two hundred .pages of the FarriiiL^ford edition, arid ho will find 
an entirely different style of verse on almost every other page. And 
you can scarcely tell in what stylo he is superior. Whether hum- 
ming in boyish tones of "Airy, fairy Lilian," mourning in tearAil 
strains of <*Mariana of the moated grange,*' recounting the vivid recol- 
leotlons of the Arabian Nights, or singing of the Miller's fair daugh* 
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icr and her "long green box of mignonette," whether telling in aofl 
and gentle cadence the touching storj of the little Majr Queen and her 
premature gra^e, "jnat bc&ind the hawthorn shade," or chanting i& 
Looksley Hallfiomonmfully of Amy, the >*8halIow*hearted,"heifieTery^ 
where the same matchless versifier, winding his may into the heart 
like the melody oFhOiiie secret song of the days gone by. 

There is one peculiarity which hardly any reader of Tcnuytion can 
fail to observe. That is a tone of sadness, of subdued melancholy 
running through his works. It is seen more conspicuously in such 
poems as Mariana, The May Queen, Locksley Hall^ and KnochArden. 
One can hardly read them without emotion. He has written several 
little ballads or songs, in a very free, unassuming manner, with simple 
words, yet containing an undertone of sadness, a burden of sorrows- 
half hidden and half expressed which almost brings tears to the eye. 
I tad gone into a book-»ioro once and was looking over Tenuytion's 
poems in a careless manner, when my eye chanced to fall upon the 
words, **Break, break, break." I read them through and so vivid wns 
the impresfdon made by them, I have never forgotten them since. And 
though it is seven years ago and twelve hundred miles from here, I 
recollect distinctly where I was standing at the time. The closing 
lines arc very beautiful, 

''Break, break, break, 
• At the foot of thy crags, sea, 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead. 
Will never come back to me.** 

Of the same nature are those other simple verses addressed to a 
brook. Tennyson is abo peculiar for a philosophic, meditative style 
of composition, letting the mind introvert upon itself, analyzing each 
process of thought and catching every suggestion of the mystical and 

BpiritLial elements within. There is wonderful finish and beauty in 
his expression. Everything is severely sifted and tested by a high 
standard of poetic taste. He is no careless, off-hand writer, and 
hence deserves careful and attentive study. 

We come now to speak of his connection with the dge. Gilfillan 
says a man is either before the age, behind it, or on a level with it ; 
and cites Milton as the example of a man before the age, Southey be- 
hind it and Lord Brougham on a level with it. In our opinion Tenf* 
nyson is a man preeminently up with the iimes but not in advance* 
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Hiaqniok, keen peroeption of moral truth, his loye of everything no* 
ble and manly eminently qualify him for a leader. Ho says with as 
maoh beanty as tmth — 

**FoT I doubt not ihrongh the ages one increating purpose runt. 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.** 

la another place he says — 

Howe'er it bo it seems to nic, 

'Tis only noble to be jjjood ; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets,*^ 

And siui])lc isdth than 2(oriaan blood.*' 

He also puts into the mouth of the Fnooess the words : 

**Better not be at all than not be noble.** 

Snch passages proye that he is not anchored among the ancients* 
bat has a manly sympathy for liberal ideas. These moral qualifica- 
tions, howeyer, are counterbalanced by reserye and a calm contempla^ 
tive mood which requires solitude. This is about the only fkult 

which we can fiud with Tennyson, lie is too content with his study, 
his quiet home and his royal pejisioii ; leaving to others le?s capoble 
the responsibility of teaching and guiding. We would have him 
throw aside his kids and his reserve, put on the gauntlets of battle and 
make the foes of humanity feel his power. We would haye him cease 
for a time the soi^ notes of the pipe and lute, and giye us a good rud- 
dy blast on that bugle horn, which of yore roused the hero of Lock* 
sley Hall from his morning reyeries. Let him cease, for a time at 
least, writing those fine love ditties to Olaribel, Lilian, and Madeline, 
and turn his attention to the great t|UC»tious which are now shaking 
the world, and on which its destinies hang. The world has been long 
enough surfeited with fine sentiment and bon mots ; it now stands in 
need of more serious things. Tennyson's sympathies are with the 
progressiye spirit of the age; let him take his stand on the heights in 
adyanee, and beckon the world thitiier by his inspiring song. We shall 
be disappointed if he does not yet write something worthy of the 
times, and justify the hopes which his gront talents excite. We come 
to speak lastly of two or three of his more prominent poems. The 
Princess called forth a great deal of criticism, some of it yery seyere 
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and, as we think, unjust. It was a disappointment at the time, for 
the poet's friends wore looking for some great epio or philosophio poem 
more worthy the adthor's abilities. But we think if he had noTer 
written anything else, it would be enough to establish his reputatioti 

as a poet of cciiuiiandiiig genius. There is a beauty, richness and 
classic iinisb. about it, which no writer jsince Shelley would have even 
dared aspire to. It has been called a metrical romance, but it seems 
, more like a good-natured satire on "woman's rights.'* Bat "In Memo- 
riam" is the poem on which the author's fame chiefly rests. It has 
been thought that there are only two others in the language worthy 
to place beside it — Milton's Lycidas, a classical elegy ou the death of 
his friend, and Shelley's Adonaison the death of Keats. Tlie occasion 
of ' In Memoriam" was the death of the poet's most intimate friend, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, sou of the great historian. He. was about the 
poet's ag0, was his associate and classmate in college, and was be- 
trothed to the poet's sister. He died in 1833, in J'rance, at the age 
of twenty-two. He was a young man of great promise and had al- 
ready given pTOofe of great genius. "In Memoriam" is not a cold, for- 
mal pucm us would sceiu at first view. It was not published until 
1850, Dearly twenty years after the death of his friend. Fearing 
tiiat the charge of alOfectation might be brought against him he puts the 
fi>ilowing language into the mouth of an objector : 

"Another answers : let him be. 
He loves to make par;ule of pain, 
Tliat with Ills piping he may gain 
The praise that comes of constancy." 

The poet's reply is : 

'*Behold ye speak an idle thing. 
Ye never knew the sacred dust; 
I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets siog." 

That is the secret of the poem : 

"I do but sing because I must." 

It 18 one of the finest tributes to friendship on reoord. Ono eritio 
faas said that in Milton's Lyoidas the poet was more solicitous for the 

ft 
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poetrj than for maytlkiiig'elfle, wbiob one can hardly douhi oniMbd^iig; 
Mjii Ifemoriam" ooeapiedtha auUior's attention more or \tm fbr aeven^ 
teen jears. There are many paasagee in it of rare beanty and grace of 
expneesion. It is a poem which requires careiul reading on account of 

its strongly subjective character. As Prof. Henry Reed has said: 
"The Tolurae miiBt be a sealed book to all who allow theniselvca to 
lUnk of poetrj as words to be lightly or indolently read ; or as a 
mere- eSuBion of effeminate aentimentaliun," It demands not only 
study, bnt refleetion on th« reader's own inmoat bong. This is 
one reason why the poem ean never be popnlar with the mass, but it 
fii one of the fineet prodnottons in the language, and that it will make 
part of that literature "which the ^vorld will not willingly let di^,!' 
ve^think no genuine lover of true poetry can doubt. 



BY CfiA£L£S i'. ATWOOD, MASS* 

An.— **2\Mfily years - oipv." 

The onward course of lluc ling tiiii« 

Hns gathered us to-day. 
To clasp the hand, auil drop t!ie tear • 

Which Friendship bidd us i>ny. 
That Friendship now so doubi/ dear 

To US who felt its glow, 
That hovind oar hearts so firm in one—* 

Brothewi four years ago. 

The days, the months, the rolling jrears 

Hatefled'io swiftly past,. 
We icaroe ean feely or seem to feel 

That this one is the last 
The same old feees greet vs now 

That onee we need to know, 
When Bartmoatfa ilxst a greeting gaf^^* 

Brotfaevs, fonr yeare agoc- 
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We've fought the fight that honor oUimed— 

The good race wc have run ; 
For truth and manhood boldly strucki 

And now the goal is won. 
Tet still through all our joy andgle« 

The startinnf tear will flow : 
We're parting now — how ditferent thga— 

Brothers, four years ago. 

But now life's battle shout invites— 

We're girded for tiie fight : 
fond memories we leave beliiiid» 

To strike for troth and ii{^t 
The good right hand of feUovship 

We pledge through weal or woe ; 
The same right* hand we proffered then^ 

Profilers, four.years sgc 



SliMXii'd %u^i$^n ebaititu S<)bxuA. 

In 1716, sixteen years after the town of Lebanon, Conn., now Co- 
' inmbia, received its first organization, a second religioos BOdety was 
formed, oalled Lebanon Crank« A chiuroh soon followed the establisfap 
ment of the 'occlesiastioal society. Rev. Eleaear Wheelook was the 
third pastor of this new ehnroh and society. He was ordained in 
June, 1735. He was an earnest, eloquent revival preaeher. He la- 
bored, as an Evangelist, in the Great Awakening under Whitefield, 
jE)dwards, and others. He was a man of missionary spirit. He was 
anxious for the conversion of the red men and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to do them gpod. In December 1742, Samson Occom, a Mo- 
hegan Indian, came to lir, Wheeloek'e house and was reeeiyed klo 
his fiunily to be educated. His success as a student, and his promise 
of great useMness interested other benevolent persons in theyimmty, 
to du something for the salvation of the ludlaui. Mr. Joshua Moor, 
of Mansfield, gave a lot of land near Mr. Wheelock's house, on which 
a school house was soon erected and a school opened for the educa> 
tion of red men. During the old French war, most of the Northern 
Indians joined the enemy and perpetrated most horrible barbacities on 
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the English' reBideiits of the froolier. Still the school was kept up^ 
though many of Mr. Wheeiock's friends advised him to abandon th» 
savages to their fate. About twelve pupils were in attendanoe dar<^ 
iog the war. Of these Mr. Wheolock wrote : <*Sach was the orderly 

and good behavior of the Indian boys, that enemies could lind little 
or nothing that was true, wherewith they might reproach the design.** 
At the close of the war in 176B, the hearts of the liberal were opened 
to promote this noble enterprise. The neighboring clergy, the gover- 
nors, of the New England and middle colonies all united in aidof liiia 
mission school. English students were, also, fitted for college or pre« 
pared for missionary labor in Moor's Charity School. 

Mr. Wheelock thus describes the mode of training the Indians z 
"The students were obliged to be decently dressed and ready to attend 
prayers before sunri>e, in the fall and Aviiiter, andat(> o'clock in sum- 
mer. A portion of Bcripture was read by several of the seniors ot" 
them, and those who were able, answered questions in the Assembly's 
Catechism ; some explanatory questions were asked them upon it .and 
answers expounded to them. Afcer prayers, a short time was allowed 
for their diversion, and the school began with prayer at 9 o'clock and 
ended at 12, began at 2 and ended at 5, with prayer. Evening pray- 
ers were attended before daylight was gone. Afterwards they applied 
themselves to their studies. They attended public worship and had 
pews assigned thorn in the house of God. On tho Lord's day mom* 
Ing, and between and after meeting the master attended ihsm to in- 
ipeet their behavior, hear them read, catechise and discourse to them. 
Once or twice a week they heard a discourse from Mr. W|ieelook up- 
on the most important and interesting subfeets." The fame of the 
Indian School reached England, and voluntary contributions, were 
lurwarded for its maintenance. In ]7(J4, *'The Society in Scotland for 
propagating Chri£i(iaa Jvnowledgo," appointed a board of examinera 
in America to report on the (qualifications of candidates for missions 
and Indian teachers. In 17C5, they approved of Mr. Titus Smith 
and Theophllus Chamberlain, graduates of Yale College as missiona- 
ries, and eight Indian youths from Moor's charity School as teachers, 
among the Mohawks and Oneidas. The Indian f^tudents could speak 
English with considerable facility and were aet|uauited with the ru li- 
ments of grammar and wrote handsomely. Their manners and de- 
portment were unexceptionable. These Indian teachers opened schoola 
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aniODg the Mohawk and Oneida red men, under the direction of the 
missionaries and for many months attended foithfally to their datles. 
One hondred and twenty seven Indian children were nnder their in- 
straction and made rapid progress in leaming to read and write. Some 
of the teacliers maintained their integrity through life ; others revert- 
ed to barbarism ; but most of them died youncr and the tribes were not 
permanentlyjbenefited b>\their labors. As the school increased in 
nnmbersand expenses, in 17G7, I^fr. Oecom the most distingniehed of 
the Indian papils and Ker. Nathaniel Whitaker of Norwich Conn, 
were sent to England to solicit funds for Moor's Charity School. This 
Indian preacher became a lion in English society and was received 
with crreat favor. The King himself made u royal donation of two 
hundred pounds. The Eftrl of Dnrtrtionth was a liberal patron of the 
school and about seven thousand pounds sterling were collected in£ng* 
land and between two and three thnTi and in Scotland. The snocess 
of this mission was dae chiefiy to Mr. Occom, who was an eloquent 
preacher and a devout <^ristian. His compositions were easy, figura^ 
tivc and impressive. He was earnest and solemn in prayer and ready 
in extemporaneuus address. In private life he was afrreeablc and ex- 
emplary. With the characteristic gravity of the Indians, he had a 
little spice of humor as ma^ be seen from the following letter written 
from London to his daughters at home : 

•«My dear Mary and Esther," 

^•Perhaps you may qnery whether I am well : I came 
from home well, was by the way, well, got over well, am received at 
London well, and am treated extremely well, yea I am caressed too 
well. And do you pray that I may be well ; and that I may do well 
and in time, return home well. And I hope you are well, and wish 
you well, and as I think you begun well, so keep on well, that you 
may end well, and then all will be well, and so, Farewell," 

*'SamBon Occom.** 

The writer of the above letter, was probably the best specimen of 
Ind ian character known to history. He is the only one of Dr. Wheel - 
oek's Indian pupils, of whom there were 150, who lived to old age. 
He died in his i)9th year. A majority of them relapsed into barba- 
rism and, during the Revolutionary war, joined the Engiiah and aided 
to ravage and devastate their benefactors. There are rumors that even 
Oooom was sometimes inclined to indulge his appetite in strong drink; 
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but there is no record made of his intemperance. Joseph Brant was 
the mo8t fitmoiiB, as a warrior, of all Mr. Wheelock's pupils. He was 
sent to the school, under the patronage of Sir Wm. Johnaon ; and, a& 
ter he left school, joined his patron in the war, and became the for- 
midable eiiem}' of the colonists. He became a christian and took 
great interest in the labors of missionaries aad in the efforts to civil- 
ize and christianize his race. Ue visited England after the Kevola> 
tionary war, and published there the Book of common Prayer and 
the Gospel of Mark, in Mohawk and English, and he there collected 
funds for the first Episcopal church which was built in Canada West. 
He died in 1807 aged 65. He, like king Philip, Pontiae aod Tecum- 
seh, proved that savages do, sometimes, produce truly great men, men 
of coiii]iiehcnsive minds and superior executive energy. Besides 
the^c two men, Brant and Occom, few of Mr. Whceloek's pupils prov- 
■ed successful in their labors. They were for a time, useful as teach- 
ers and interpreters, though it is believed that not one of them except 
Oooom became a missionary or preacher of the gospel. We cannot 
doubt, boweyer that many of them were useful in educating their breth- 
ren ; and occasionally, an Indian teacher showed the true missionar j 
%gpirit. Joseph Wooley, a scliool-nmster among the Mohawks, thus 
wrote to his teacher : "The language of my heart is to contribute the 
little mite I have to the living God and be in his service. My Boul 
seems to be more and more upon the perishing pagans in these woods. 
I long for the conversion of their souls, and that they may come to the 
Imowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ and be saved. I widi I was made 
4tble to teach and instruct them, and I shall do whatever lies in my 
power to tell them of Christ as lonp; as I tarry." As the limits of 
-civilized life were extended and the Indians were farther removed from 
•their plaee of education. Dr. "VVheelock resolved to carry the school in- 
:to the wilderness and ofler education to the natives on their own soil, 
Accordingly in 1770, the President, hia family and pupils, about 70 in 
All, removed to Hanover ; here under a new charter firom George III. 
Dartmouih College was founded and opened for pupils without dii^ 
ttinetion of race or color. The first Commencement was holden in An* 
-gust 177 i. Four young gentlemen received the honors of the infant 
college. One of them, Levi Fri.sbie wrote an excellent poem, at his 
^graduation, which, possibly, has never been surpassed by any son of 
Dartmouth since that eventful day. It closes with the following lines 
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''Thns Dartmonth, happy in her svlvan seat, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of her fair retreat; 
Her songs of praise, in notes melodious, rise, 
Likc clouds of incense to tlie li<t<'ni?iijf skies ; 
Her God protects her with ]i;'.ternal cure. 
From ills destructive and each fatal snare; 
And may he still protect and she adore 
Till heaven and earth and time sliall be no more." 

BSVIXW or THE HMY AND PAPERS Of THE LATE COMMANBEK^ IN THE- 
CONFBDEBATE STATES NATY, EAPHASL 8BMMBS. 

many Hirtories of the- Great Bebellion; the nnmeroiu biogra- 
phiea of fkllen heroes ; the Tarious books of many diverse titles ; a 
part of the great heirship of the civil war have io them collectively 

elements of great evil to the future welfare and civil unity of our land. 
In the turmoil of the strui,rt^lc and glare of continued battle we could 
not expect or desire records from individual authority. The public 
rooords kept in the archives of oar National capitol and the war an*' 
■als of each state, with pablie papers and reports, preserve most am-^ 
plo materials for the jnst historian, who shall collator a quarter of a 
centnry hence, an impartial history of the trial and triomph of the 
western Republic in the darkest hour of hor ( xi, lence. 

Passion and exultation are the iufluencc which form the motives of* 
ninds issuing from a tumble fight; and whether ii be the exultant 
vnionist who writes, or the disnnienist, with hatred and vengeance 
burning in his breast, can the story be accepted as the nnbiased tmthT 
ClfOfls Iknlts and glaring inaeenraoies will be the inevitable chmoter* 
istics of the work anthorised in the attempt to make a mean between 
the inconsistant partialities of opposing narrators, true history. The 
events of the cruises of the Alabama and Sumpter we certainly would 
wish to be retained, if it were only to heighten the grand effect of that 
sea fight in which the Kearsarge sunk the scourge of American coin- , 
meroe and at the same time tho hopeful spirits in France and Englandr 
■0 iaaotatly tyasipaibetio with the fratricidal enemies of tbe Republicr 
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This is one of very few circumstantial events of the war ; or it might 
moro properly be styled, departments of the Confederate States gov* 
mment, which require immediate record or the loss of the opportu- 
iiity and materials. Capt. Semmes during his nayal, or, as some chose 
to style it, piratical career was isolated almost completely from the 
government he foiiglit to sustain ; and whatever reports he might have 
been able, at widely distant periods, to deposite at the bureau of the 
Secretary of the navy C. S. A. were probably lost in the general de- 
itruction of the state papers at the downfall of the ill-starred govern- 
ment These reasons doubtless influenced the coUater of this book, 
one from his many admirers in the south, whose name or literary scU' 
Mquet CTen is unknown. 

The chapter opens with a comparison of situations of the two sec> 
tions of the dissevered luiiun in respect to commercial interests; the 
Isorth is considered opulent, the South has not a "voice upon the sea.'* 
Also a cause is ascribed to the well koowu iAOi that more of the sol- 
diers of Southern blood threw up their commissions, than sailors. 
'^Soldiers go into the campaign and the destructiTe battle in pure pat- 
riotiflm for their own their native land ; their positions in the army 
are held i9r the defence and honor of their governments : sailors love 
their ships as well as country and are very loth to desert the endear- 
ed home of floating walls, even if the cause is in opposition to their 
seeming interests." But the more obvious reason, if any were needed 
than that they fought for the old flag with every star undimmed, would 
seem to be found in their broad views of the unequaled greatness of 
the American nation as widened and establifilied by a continual meet* 
iog and intercourse with the nations, peoples, flags and goTemmeotB 
of every section of the globe; in observing the undiminished lustre of 
the American name by the comparison, and the deference always paid 
to the American sailor as the American citizen. Capt. Semmes re- 
signed his office as a commander in the U. S. navy and followed the 
fortunes of the Confederacy, reaping in the end as the result of his 
choice, notoriety instead of true glory. He says, that «*his judgementy 
his inclinations and affections all hurried him to link his fate with the 
first movement of the South." The affections of the heart, we fear* 
too oflen blind us to errors of judgement, and such incongruous fac- 
ulties brought into action at once deserve little deference as a logical 
defence of a questionable course. How is made the ^st installment 
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of 8emmes' diurj in the work ; it is of delays and of the blookadiiig 
fleet at the passes of the delta of the Mississippi says, "the fleet ieeoHl 
to be kept Tery busy Bcouring hither and thitker but aothifig is aoeom* 
pliflhed. Whilst penning this paragraph news readies ns tiiat <Im 
Lincoln government has erossed the Potomac and invaded YiTgima! 
thus commences a bloody and bitter war ! So be it; we but accept 
the gauntlet thrown in our faces. The future will tell a tale wor- 
thy of tlic South and her nobie cause.'* 

This is the style and the views of Capt. Semmes. He has forgot- 
ten Fort Sumpter as we overlook the earliest virtual commencem^t 
of the war. It was a mistake that the crude daily log book of tho 
Captain shonld have bodily seen the light ; its spirit and essenoe could 
have been better delivered to us with a true record of this eventfhl 
service of his chosen government by the pen and language of another; 
its asperities of word and thought softened by a true knowledge of 
Northern men and ideas ; a burning patriotism quenched by defeat ; 
his delusive hopes of false liberty crushed ; and it would seem to the 
scanner of the pages of his printed jonrnal that the good jndgemenft 
of the Captain of the Alabama must have been warped by the ettthU'* 
siastio reception which attended all his movements rince the war. 

The true style of narration is assnmed'in the first Chapters, quot- 
ing only occasionally by orati directa from Captain Semmes' own 
pen. 

Through fear or ignorance of the commanders of our fleet at the 
delta of the MisBissippi> Captain Semmes is allowed to sail the wide 
ecean with the privateer Sumpter, to capture, plunder and bum ships 
bearing the flag of the Union, with impunity. At every port entered, 
Captain Semmes makes extended communications with the chief civil 
or military officert^, filled with special pleading and arguments to prove 
the Confederate States a de facto govenimciit, iiiid to claim the rights 
of belligerants for himself and vessel, at the hands ot foreign ua- 
-tions. 

The unwillingness to grant the various requests of Captain Semmes 
mm not firom hostility to the Southern cause, or qnnpathy fl»r the 
Norih, but firom fear and lade of instructions fiom the home govern* 
ments, together with a deference finr the opinions and requests of Amer- 
ican Consuls and Miiiiolers of Legation, who, in all eases heartily loy- 
al, with great patriotism labored strenuously for tho iiepubiic, greatly 

4 
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^ Ike discomfiture of the officers of the Sumpter, and ofteatimes ta* 
ihi uUliicatioxi of their most cherished and dangerous plans against 
lifb if on oommeioe on tho hi^ seas* Oaptaio Semmea in his* 
«tteial ooms|K)ndoneo exhibits a clear understanding of the laws and 

rights of belligerents, a good knowledge of international law which plac* 
eg all circumstances bearing upon points to be established in a practical 
rather than theoretical light, in a manner terse and concise, blended 
with a sensible pleading which^ while enlisting sympathy ho naturally 
Molining to the side of the weaker party, yet by insinuating ideas of 

. fi|^t00QflM6B of that sjinpaifay gains too oflen his desired object. 

* The Btepter under the management of its redonbtable commander in 
its brief owe burned or captured eighteen vessels which are entered 
in Captain Semmes' diary as so many "burnt off&rings on the altar of 
ids country's liberties." 

The Sumpter's days of usefulness past, another more formidable 
stsamer is furnished by Laird and Sons of Birkenhead, England, call- 
ed the Ko. 2d0 unUl it is placed in the hands of Captain Semmes, 
Am it becomes the Alabama. The great prosperity attending this yes- 
flil in Its raidi of conflagration and destruction needs no rehearsal. The^ 
glory of that final engagement in which the Kearsarge was the noble vin- 
dicator of United Siute.s naval reputation will live as long in the joy- 
ftd memory of a true American as that system of maritime injury and 
foreign discouragement, which for long, tedious months had sickened 
ik» hearts of all the North, shall survive in vindictive recolleotion. 
The eaieer of the English No. 290 or the rebel Alabama is bat an ex* 
ypiat of the enUre hollowness and fraud of British neutrality thr ou^«* 
««t the struggle, and of what it ever is when the cause of humanity 
and hitcruaiioual equity demands justice while sdfiah interest re- 
tires injustice. 

It is only just to say that the book with its many failings is intev^ 
mrtng The narration of exciting events transpiring continually un« 
der new circumstances at different geographical points, can never &il 
te itttSMsti ihou|^ the incidents be told by untutored tongue, with the 
uMotA voids of heavy and deficient language. The reooxda 
of Oapt. Semmes are terse and matter of &ct| rarely adorned inth fig^- 
ufts of Rhetoric and never assuming a florid style. In his occasion- 
al ©ut*burste of patriotism for tho C. S. A, he becomes undignified by 
mmf^^ intii them unjust aud unworthy zemaiJai of his enemiea^ 
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Eloquent he never is, though it would seem impossible for adiscipHn- 
^ and caltivated mind to always be practical in view of the infl.uGuc- 
es and opportunities which his position threw arouiid him aad plaoed 
in his grasp ; the oommaiider of a swift and beautiful ship; the ever 
yaijiog sea mth calm and storm ; the glories of tropioal sunsets; beau* 
tifol isles, with sofb zephyrs wafting sweet perfume from spicy, frag- 
rant groves; the phenomena of earth, sky, tides and trade winds, ro- 
mantic harbors; pleasant cities; historic towns, with the interest of 
ages clustering around their stately ruins; the pursuit of war follow- 
ed upon the deep, assmniag with its terrible and cruel forms many beau- 
tiful images and. treacherous embellishments. What position could 
awaken greater enthusiasm and furnish better subjeot for eloquent pen? 
The genius of a writer and the talent of an author we deny Gapt. 
Semmes because under the circumstances he did not give us a fkr bet« 
tor book. It is taken for granted ni the diary that a system of re- 
prisals seeming piratical, was right, radically. We slioald be the last 
to deny that the principle iollowed out by the Confederate States ia 
their naval warfare, was in accordance to the law and privileges of na- 
tions ; for the letters of marque and instructions given for privateer- 
ing during the Revolution, established precedents that ought to be de- 
fended as sacred by our national voice, as the only privilege and on- 
ly power upon the high seas, of a weak people struggling for liberty 
for existence. 

The publication of his eventful career was not needed to make 
•Captain Semmes honored in the South ; in the North it will awaken 
.lespeot for his official abilities ; sorrow for the course he pursued ; fear 
that the spell which his brilliant talents as commander holds over the 
minds of Southern masses may be deepened, and that Southern senti- 
ment be cherished thereby which places the worship of their heroes, 
iind a glory wrongly cbUiuaLcd before the iabting advautuges of peace 
ja.nd union. 
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No. 3. 

Our last day among the Franconiu Mountains was consume J iii 
visiting tho Pool, Basin, and Flume. Tiio Ark carried u.s safely over 
the clear water of the Pool, and when that portion oC the language 
which romantic people employ in describing objects of great natural 
beauty had been exhausted, we yielded a willing ear to the sage re- 
marks of its philosophical proprietor. We stood beneath tho huge 
bowlder wbicb is clasped so tenderly but firhily between the rough 
walls of the Flume, and wondered with the thousands who had pre- 
ceded us, how in the natural course of events that great rock came 
to be placed in that position, and why the law of gravitation was, appar- 
ently-^ suspended in that particular instance. L., unmoved by the so- 
lemnity of the scene, quietly perched himself on the edge of an over- 
hanging cliff and commenced a vigorous attack upon a supply of 
dough-nuts and cheese, in which undertakmg he was entirely success- 
fhl. He then took off his boots and stockings, and cndeavered to fol- 
low up tliu luouiitain torrent, but found the water so cold that he was 
glad to beat a retreat. 

As the shadows began to creep around to the eastward, we started 
for the Flume House, where we met a small party of Harvard boys 
who were enjoying themselves in that free and unrestrained manner 
which only pedestrians can fully appreciate. On our way back to 
camp we secured a large number of troi^t from a stream which flows 
by the roadside. 

Each day developed some new traitof Phil's eliaractcr unlil we were 
almost persuaded that he would make an efficient rneinljcr of (^ongress, 
though the fact that he had never been a member of the prize-ring 
would probably defeat his elect! or:. Whenever anything had been lost 
on the way we had only to send him back for it, and he generally re- 
turned with the missing article. If, owing to the heat of the day, a 
heavy coat became burdensome, Phil would take it in his mouth and 
scamper otF to the wagons. He also manifested a great partiality for 
bringing pails of water iiom tl^e spring, the only ohjection being that' 
nothing would induce him to forego the pleasure of carrying them 
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around the tent a few times, and eyentnally upsetting the fruit of his 
toil. His sagacity would not allow him to mistake two pieces of *'foz- 
fire," which had been ingeniously placed in the edge of a thicket, for 
the eyes of some ferocious animal, an assertion which we cannot n)ake 
ill the cape of M., who quickl}^ placed a number of rod.s hetweon hini- 
feclf and the terrible object and shouted "seek em" with a vijior that 
astonished those who were acquainted with his natural disposition. 
On the 1st of August we struck our tent and started for the Craw- 
ford House. Arriving at the farm house where Mc. had been so strong- 
ly urged to sing, some of the party started a song which soon brought 
the &nner's wife to the door of her cottage, where she remained alter- 
nately waving a bandanna and clapping her hands unhi wc were out 
of sight and hearing. Shortly after passing through B., we stopped 
at a shoe-shop, where we met a queer specimen of the genus homo, 
quite unlike the well-known Yankee. In a conversation which lasted 
nearly an honr he asked only one question, and that an indirect one. 
Night oyertook us midway betwe^ the Crawford House and B., and 
B beautiful spot on the Ammonoosuc bank was selected for a camping 
ground. A farm house was located conveniently near, over which one 
of the noblest of women presided. The appetite, which tlio majority 
of manlvind acrpiire in the spring-time of life, had never been wholly 
eradicated in our company, and a shout of joy arose when the farm- 
er's wife informed us that we might have all the milk we wished. She 
06emed to comprehend at once the vast change which two weeks of 
frontier Kfe, and a consequent separation from laundry conveniences 
had wrought in our wardrobes, and nothing but a sympathetic regard 
for the feelings of unfortunate humanity would have induced her to 
bogm a task before which the tribulations of washing-day dwindle 
into obscurity. May the two bouncing la.-^-c.^ who cast furtive glances 
at us through partially opened window blinds, prove "chips of the old 
block In such a case, the antipathy which we acquired in our 
younger days towards picking up chips would probably vanish. The 
following morning Burr, Mc. and H., who had parted from us near 
the Profile House for the purpose of gratifying their piscatory incli- 
nations, returned with more than two hnndired trout. Late in the 
afternoon we took leave of oTir kind friends and journeyed leisurely 
to the White Mountain House. In the evening, as wo were sitting 
around the camp-fire, a deer, probably attracted by the light, came up 
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witiun a few Icct of us and stood quietly regarding the sceue with an 
expression of the most intense curiosity. W. grasped his gun and 
arepi slowly toward the animal until he took hold of a leather collar 
£i8teiied around its neck, when he remarkedi <*Boy8, 1 gaeas this is a 
Jtame deer." The statement oertainlj seemed very plausible. We 
' remained here nearly two days, dividing our time between fishing and 
extracting the greatest quantity of noise possible from an udjoining 
bowlino^ alley. The iifternoon of August 4th found us encamped at 
the foot of Mt. \ViIlurd. K. and M., two ambitious youths, who had 
ascended Mt, Washington, reached the camp about eight o'clock, p. 
m. The descent had heen made in the midst of a drenching storm, 
with the thermometer at 47^, and very little of that enthusiasm which 
they had manifested earlier in the day was noticed. Just before dark 
an excursion party from l^rowu University drove up and pitched their 
tent within a few yards of us. We were soon gathered around one 
camp-fire, and our intercourse was marked by that cordiality with 
which collegians greet each other the world over. The rain fell in 
torrents during the night, but the tumult outside only made us sleep 
the sounder. 

The forenoon of the following day was spent in visiting the varioofl 

objects of interest in the vicinity of the Willey House, and listening 
to the tragic talc which has excited the sympathy of thousands. The 
rock which divided the avalanche and preserved the house, has either 
been broken off or buried beneath debris until only a lew feet remain 
above the sur&ce. In returning we stopped a few moments to make 
the acquaintance of that unsocial family group that has presided oyer 
this region with so much dignity. The *(01d Maid" seemed to be en- 
joying a &ir degree of health, but we noticed the same stony ex- 
pression which sits enthroned upon the lair brows of those who have 
•'received scores of offers," but have refused the most touching appeals 
and clasped their virgin zones yet more tightly. The ''Young Man" 
presented rather a melancholy cast of countenance, and was probably 
a <*victim of misplaced confidence." He is, however, in many re- 
speets a model young man, and never annoys his maiden relative by 
smoking poor cigars. 

The cascades which we found hero were extremely bcauLilul. The 
occasional glimpses that we caught of the silver spray gleaming 
through openings in the dark grceu ibliage i^mcd more like a lusei^ 
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Hating dream than a reality. As we lay in a mo&sj nook, watching' 
the foaming mass of water dashing over the rocks, we framed an ele^ 
gant country seat, in the front yard of which that same cascade oc- 
cupied a conspicuous position, while Phil, was stretched on the grass* 
beneath a huge elm. It was built in the true air castle st3'Ie. At 
Beecher'^ Cascade wo fuuud the i'oUowing effusion posted up : 

*'Allow me in slight rhyme to repeat you a tal«f 
If tfie muse most poetic my intellect don't 1^1, 
And tell you in brief how these cascades of &me, 
Are presented to you with Henry Ward's name. 
'Twas *once on a time,' only two years are now gone, 
Since he of the 'Plymouth' of eloquence renown, 
Was reviewing these Falls on a slippery stone. 
(Though tlie wicked^ can stand on places like these, 
The goodi it is said, pay 'natural law' fees ;) 
So he of our rhyme, of good standinff at home. 
Suddenly with a *lunge' into a basin was gone, 
V,y the *IIard Shell' doctrine into water was laid. 
Since then these Falls go by the name of Becchcr's Cascade*"" 

"Skortfellow." 

These liiies arc not quoted because of any poetic merit which they 
tnay have, since they could hardly be classed under the head of poe- 
try, but s'ui]ily as a curiosity. "Shortfellow" is evidently a rough 
diamond^ and we fear that considerable polishing will he necessary ,^ 
including a tedious wooing of the muse, before he is fitted to illumin-^ 
ate the republic of letters to any remarkable extent. > 

While we were discussing our dinner the attention of the company 
was arrested by the novel .spectacle of A. chussing a stray chicken 
around one of the wagons. With hair streaming in the wind, a tin 
pan in one hand, and a prodigious club held aloft in the other, he was^ 
making the circuit at a fearful rate of speed, turning one comer just 
in time to obtain an aggravating yiew of the pullet as it disappeared 
aimmd another. It was an exciting race, and bets were freely offer- 
ed and taken on the result. The monotony of the exercise evidently 
disgusted the chicken, and at last it .struck for a clump of bushes, 
whence A. soon returned with its lifeless remains, remarking that the- 
unfortunate fowl had met its fate in accordance with an edict which 
said, "No trespassing will be allowed on these grounds." The samo 
indiYidnal onoe halted by the roadside to get a drink of water, whicH 
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was handed to him by a little girl. After making several inquiries 
respecting domestic matteri), and the intellectual condition of the dis- 
trict school) he put on a yery serious expression and said, **My child, 
you must endeavor to attain a high state of civilization/* With part- 
ed lips, and large blue eyes developed to their utmost capacity, the 
wondering child rciiiuiucd iiiuliunkvss until a bend in the road conceal- 
ed the party from lier sight. Tn tho afternoon wo ascended Mt. Wil- 
lard. This mountain is sjo readily ascendable, and the views from its 
summit so distinct and charming, that it cannot fail to be a favorite 
with tourista. 

At a little after 7 o'clock, on the morning of the 5th, twelve of us 
began th6 ascent of Mount Washington. We had scarcely emerged 
from the stunted growth of evergreens that crown the brow of Mount 

Clinton, when fleecy masses of vapor bwc|»t past us, and in a few mo- 
ments inore we were envelopeel in a dense mantle of nii.st that obscur- 
ed all objects at a distance of ten or htleen paces. A still breeze was 
blowing, and our clothes were soon completely saturated, but, as if 
to render our situation still more dismall each one contrived to recall 
some horrible tale of travellers who had lost their way and perished 
amid the bleak granite rocks. One told of precipices so deep that 
when persons had fallen over, not even a groan had come back to in- 
form their anxious friends that terra lirma had been reached. Slow- 
ly and wearily we pursued our cheerless way, now resting beside the 
sheltered wall of some huge rock, and again holding consultations 
over the faintly defined trail. About one o'clock, p. m., we entered 
the Tip Top House, where the sight of a score or two of pleasure 
seekerSi whose circumstances were even more pitiable than our own, 
restored as to good humor. Several ladies appeared in dresses which 
would have been much more suital)le for an evening party tlnui a rain 
storm on i\It. AVashii]ii;ton. \Vc trust the fair sex will pardon the sug- 
gestion, but rouge whic h is not water-proof should never be used on & 
mountain excursion. To have a rosy hued check suddenly assume a 
yellowish tinge must be an unpleasant metamorphosis; while the rills 
of water trickling down, sometimes leave the iace in a diBtresBiDgly 
streaked condition. 
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Editaiiial Bates. 

CoMnitKCEMBirT Wbbk. On Sablmth afternoon^ July 14th» Ibe Bmoc^t 
laiireste Discourse was delivered in the College Church before a large au* 
dience, by Preddent Smith. His text was Psalm 119 : d2» «I will the ' 
way of thy commandments, when fhon shalt enlarge my hearl.'* Begin- 
ning with a reference to Bnnyan^s famous character of 6reatbeart» as an 
apt illustrsdonof the style ofexcelk-ncc suggested by the text, he announced 
as his theme, '^Christian Magnanimky," and ' rnreeded to set forth its clUef 
aspectsand elements. (1.) Aspirntioa. Tliis lirst, because it is most fun- 
<Uuncntal. It is the stamp of divinity on the human soul, distinguishing 
man from the brute, and engendering all that is praiseworth}'. Only as 
man lives to ideals, U lie true to himself and to God, leaving at last a mem- 
ory which the world will not willinj^ly let die. Just here is the line of de- 
marcation between the bett»^r and the baser spirits of the race. A low and 
j,'rovelIin<]: temper was depicted and rebuked, and true aspiration variously 
<.(>ii;mended. (2.) Public spirit. This comes noruiaiiy cf true benevo- 
L n c; it is, indeed, benevolence, in one of its most important manifesta- 
tions. Yet it is variously limited even in f^ood nien^ as by a natural nar- 
rowness of mind and heart, and by hereditary and social influences. Puri- 
tan individualism, it was suggested, unless carefully watcliod, may trench 
upon this grace. It is especially called for in the present age and in our 
•own country. (8.) An uupartisan luibitudc. Parties are not to be abso- 
lutely deprecated. There will always be difibrenoes of opinion on impor- 
tant sul:t}ects— there may be religious denominations even in the millenninm* 
But a partisan spiiit, intense and predominant, is essentially narrow, and 
'every way of evil influence. The signs of the times in this respect were 
shown to be eminently hopeful. (4.) A forgiTing spirit. Though per* 
taining, as may be thought* to the alphabet of goodness, this is one of the 
loftiest traits, and of immense practical Talue, especially in the spheres 
occupied hy educated men. Personal animosities bare done great harm to 
Tarious public as well as private interests* and it is truly noble to rise above 
them. Paul*s eumple was dted« in that he rejoiced at the good done even 
by his enemies. (5.) The last and crowning clement is faith, the golden 
«one binding all the rest together, and giving them vitality and worth. The 
discourse closed, alter an extended discussion of the above points, with an 
address to the Graduating Class, enjoining upon the young men the broad 
wad elevated cast of character wliich had been delineated. 

The Prize Speakiiif^, Monday evening, was pronounced, as a whole, by 
-competent judges, the best have liad for sevcrn] ypurs. Some very 
<lifficult pieces were finely rendered, and some of the speakers who did not 
secure ^ prize, received high and merited commendation. The hand of 

5 
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Professor Bailey is manifest, us well as the skillful teaching of ProfaMor 
banborn, in the rising standard of excellence in this department. 

Class Day Exercises occurred on Tuesday afternoon, and were regardecf 
as quite equal, nt least, to tliose of former years. The Oration roceiTcd a 
very high meed of praise. Some complaint -was made of tlie length of thcso 
exercises; and it is a question vrorthy of consideration whether, by some 
^ wise modification, there may not, hereafter, be an improvement in this re« 
sped. Tueaday evening was devoted'to a series of serenades, the address 
before the Theologiicar Sioclety, having been postponed, fn yJew of HiQ de- 
tention of Senator Patterson, at Washington, to Wednesday forenoov* 
President Smitfi, Theodore Tilton, Dr. T. E. Thomas, of Dayton, Ohio^ 
Professor Aiken, and W. A. C. ConTerse, Esq., were called onty and made 
brief speeches. 

Tlie Address by Dr. Quint, Wednesday momihg, fbongh on a theological 
sul^ect, and abounding in solid thought, was so relieved and graced by^ apt 
illustrations, and such sallies of chastened wit as the Doctor is famed far, 
that the close attention of tlie most secular of his hearers was held to thsr 
end. Mr. Theodore Tilton, who addressedthc UnitedXiterary Societies in 
the afternoon^ agreeably diiiappointed some of his hearers by turning from all 
political themes to discourse, as he did charmingly, on *'The art of using the 
Mind." He did indeed introduce, incidentally, some of his favorite theories ; 
but he did it with so much good nature, and his address was so radiant with 
genius, that even those who differed from him on some points, could 
not fail to be delighted. lie urged with peculiar earnestness and force the 
truth — worthy to be written in golden Icttor'; over every study — that moral 
and spiritual culture is essential to the highest intellectual developeraent. 
The poem that followed, by W. A. C. Converse, Esq., was founded on the 
motto of the new college bell, "Vox clamantis hi deserto," "Ora et La- 
bora." It touciied felicitously on many scenes of the past, and many great 
lessons of the present. 

After these exercises came a line Gymnastic Exliibiiion by the students, 
under the direction of Mr. Welch, — first of the lighter exercises on the 
College Green, and tlien of the heavy in Bissell HalL This exiiibition was, 
to a great crowd of spectators, one of the most attractive tlilnga of tlie 
week. All were highly gratified with the appearance, within and without, of 
the noble Gymnasiam Building. Professor Hitchcock, who has charge of 
die Gymnasium at Amherst College, was among* the spectators. At the 
close of tlie exhibition, some remarks were made by President Smith, in- 
troducing Georg4 H. BIssell, Esq., the liberal donor of tlie Gymnasium, and 
an interesting speech was made by him. Though his promptly Aimished 
checks, to the amount of $24,000, had been used in the erection of the ed^ 
Sflce, his first view of it was just before Commencement He expressed 
the fullest satisfiiction with the manner in which his liberal design had been 
carried out A fine concert by the Boston Germania Band* occufued We*- 
■esday evening. 
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At eight o'clock, Thursday moraiiig, the meeting of the Alumxii Vas heM 
in the Chapel. Judge Barrett, of Vermont presided. A nmnher of speeches 
were made, chiefly in relation to names on the neerological list. It was 
stated that the completion of Bissell Hall, the organization of the new de- 
partment of Fhystcal Cnlture, the Agricultural College, and other matters 
of importance, had so engrossed attention, that not much had heen done 
during the past year, in relation to the proposed Alumni Hall. The design, * 
howerer, is hy no means abandoned. Some progress has been made in 
obtaining subscriptions andplans, and the enterprise will undoubtedly be car- 
ried fomrard. Of the Commencement Exercises, at ten o'clock, the pro- 
gramme of which is given on another page, we hare no room to speak par- 
ticularly. It must suffice to acknowledge the very kind and appreciative 
way in which all the exercises of the week have been noticed by the Press, 
generally. Wc have met with but a single exception, that of one of the 
reporters for tho Boston Trnyeller. 

The Honorary Degrees conferred were as follows : D. D. llev. William 
H. Lord, of Montpclicr, Yt., Rcr. Alvan Tobey, of Durlmm, N. H., Kev. 
George W. Gardner, of Charlcstown, Mass. 

XiL. D. Hon. John Wentworth, Chicago, 111., Prof. Dixi Crosby^ Hano- 
rer, N. H., Prof. Dennis H. Mahan, West Point Military Academy, Hon. 
Timothy Farrar, Dorchester, Mass. 

A.^L Governor Walter Harriraan, -Joliu L. Tliumpson, Chicago, 111., 
Samuel E. Pingree, Hartford, Vt., William C. Sturoc, Sunapee, N. H., 
John Y. Mugridge, Concord, N. H., William L. Gaylord, FitzwilUam, N. 
H., Thomas Whipple, Laconia, K. H., Prank Moore, New York Cl^, 
Leonard S. Parker, Derry, N. H., Samuel W. Thayer, BurUngton, Yt, 
James B.Kichol8, Hurerhill, Mass., Osmyn Brewster, Boston, Mass. 

BL B. Langdon Sawyer, Leonard W. Peabody, Leonard E. Wells, Cy- 
rus K. Kelley. 

The Commencement Dinner was served this year in the large Hall of the 
Oymnasium, an exceedingly convenient and pleasant place. ' It was admi- 
rably got -up by Mr. Baron, of the White Birer Junction House* Judge 

Barrett, of Woodstock, Yt., presided. Speeches were made by Governor 
Harriman, President Smith, Dr. Thomas, of Ohio, Jonathan Bliss, Esq., ef 
Alabama, and Professor Alpheus Crosby. Great enthusiasm was awak- 
ened by the announcement, made by Presi^Icnt Smith, that Gen. Sylvanus 
Thayer, of Brnintree, Mass, of the class of 1807, had just presented to the 
College $40,000, to establish, on the most enlarged plan, a school or de- 
partment of Architecture and Civil Engineering. Gen. Thayer was for 
several years the accomplished head of the West Point Military Academy. 
President Smith's brief eulogium on his character, met a hearty response 
from the audience. 

With the- usual I.eveo at Reed Hall, the exercises of the week closed. It 
-wa« throughout, a week of great interest, made pleasant by a balmy air and 
sunny skies, and by the presence — if not of the extraordinary crowd that 
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General Sherman called toirethcr last year — of audiences quite large 
enough for comfort, and of many of the most intellig-ent friends of the Col- 
lege, from Massachusetts to Alabama. It was full of promise for the fu- 
ture. Sixty-two persons have already presented themselves as candidates 
for admUtion to College— fifly-two to the Academical Department, and ten 
to the Scientific — an nncommonlj large number at this time, indicating, 
with the uaual proportion of applicationa at the opening of the Fall Term, 
Tcry large classes. We shall give all neir comers a heaify welcome, be- 
lievlng as we do that they will nowhere find better cnltnre, mental, moral 
and physical. 



GoiiMBircBMEiiT Dat. We give below the snbjects of Orations, 4be., on 
Commencement day : 

Babtubtt. — EngiUh Oration* The Educating Power of Democratic In* 
stittttions. 

Bbowk.— JSii^/{t& Oration, Extremes of Social Life in England. 



to Catholic Schools ? 
Edgerlt.— JSn^ltsA Oraiunu The literature of Nations as affected by 

their History. 

Goodhue. — English Oration, Obligations of self-made men to man of 

scholastic culture. 

.—Dissertation. Idiosyncrasies. 



Element in Literature than Poetry ? 
Kino.— dtaftdalory Ortition in LeAin, 
yLAxm,—Di9MriaUon, Modem DiscoTories in Electricily. 
^ MATomK. — JHmria!ti»n, Place of Charlemagne in Histoxy. 
' IfATXABDb — JHmrtaHon* Trades Unions. 
McNixoi* — PhUo&opkical OraltUm, The Philosophy of Eefoim. 
Hrbium— PM/osop&icaJ OraHUm, The Law of Compensation in Crear 
' Hon and ProTidence. 



ment of Civilization. 

Notes. — English Oration. John Quincy Adams. 

Pbescott. — Dissertation. National Holid:iY«. 

BsED. — Englhh Oration. Pagan and Christian Heroism. 

Sanborn.— /w f/Zis/i Oraiian toith the Valedictory Addre$»ei. Mission of 
the Americnn Scholar. 

TuoiixB.—Bissertation. The memory of Burns. 

Woodman. — English Oration, Influence of the Clergy in the American 
Ecvolution. 

Wbioht.— Zhwerte/ton. Voices of the Dead. 




Foreimc Dispuiaiion, Ought the public Money to be given 




Has i»ro8e Pictlon been a more potent 




Is Crime diminished by the advance- 
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AwAUD OF Pri/es. The Lodcwood Prizes for excellenoe ia fSngiish 
composition, for 1867, have been awarded as follows : 

Composition, to the Senior Class. First Prize, to Robert G. McNieob, 
of Topaham, Vt. Second Prise, to Charles U. Mjk&kiu^ of HAYeilull, 
K. H. 

Oratory. Junior Class. First Prize, to J. A. Dupee Huj^hes, of Hano- 
ver. Second Prize, to Asa B. Cook, Jr., of Marshall, Mich. 

Sophomore Class. First Prize, to Albert W. Cooke, of Milford, Ms, 
Second Prize, to George H. Charaberlin, of Manchester, N. H. 

The Prizes offered to the Sophomore Class, for e.xcellence in the solution 
of Mathematical Problems, have been awardc'l as follows, with liigh coiU' 
montlation of all the papers submitted : First Prize to "William D. Halet, 
of Tuftonborough, N. H. Second Prize, to Fisuer Ames, of Plymouth, 

2v. n. 



Class Pictusbs. The work, executed for the class of '67, by Mr. Ste- 
phen Piper, of Manchester, N. H., has giren such entire satisfaction through- 
out the class, they deem it no more than dne that some commendatory no- 
tice thereof be made. It is the unanimous opinion of the class that the 
pictures taken by Mr. Kper, for clearness and beaulgr of finish are unsur- 
passed by any class pictures that hare come under their notice. They con* 
eider him in eveiy respect a first-dass artist, and heartily recommend him 
to all who desire superior pictures. 

ALFRED A. THOMAS. 
BOBERT G. McNIECE, 
HOWARD F. HILL, 
FBED. G. MATHEB, 

Committee from the Class. 



We have seen at the gallery of Mr. H. 0. Bly, several deriOMcopic vieum 
of the College buildings ; the beautiful walks about Hanoyer and yicinity, 
and the scenery upon the Connecticut River. A very choice selection of 
these might be made, which will bo valued by those who hereafter would 
recall tlie momories of college day?. The execution of these pictures is 
very creditable ; all the representations are clear and distinct. 



F. G. Welch, Instructor in the department of Physical Culture in Yale 

and Dartmouth Colleges, will open a "Normnl Class," for the training of 
tcnchers in Dio Lewis's new Gymnastics, in Glcnwood Seminary, West 
Brattlehoro', Vt. Term commences July 22, and continues eight weeks. 

The Institution will also be open as a place of summer resort. Send for 
circular to Hiram Orcutt, Esq., West Brattleboro\ Vt. 



Class Day Exercises. The entire ( ■ ercises for Class Day have been 
published in elegant style, and will be sent, postage paid, to any address on 
rece^it of forty cents. Address, B. W. HALE, Hanover, N. H. 
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SoHOLAKSHirs. Two additional scholarships of $1000 each, have, within 
fifew weeks, been founded in tlic Collcj^e : One by Ebenezer Woodward, 
M. T)., of Quincy, Mass., of tiie class of X817; tXid other by Jeremiah 
Kingmiui, Esq., of iiarrington, N. XI. 



ExcHAKOBfl. Our usual exdianges have been received. A few new ones 
are at hand wbicb we have not space to notice now. We select tbe follow- 
ing pithy little ballad from the Monmouth College Clipper/* which hails 
,trom Illinois. We deem it quite creditable in it> way. The author eri- 
^ntly has been there : 

Y£ STUDENT. 

A varied life yc student leades. 

As annie life cann be. 
Sometimes ho's »i\dd; sometimes he's madd; 
Buttti oft in merrie glee. 

Kij^htc sober is ye student, whenn 

In ye Professor's sighte ; 
Butte when alone, he feareth none. 

And heedeth not ye itghte. 

For whenn ye Tutor's in his bedde — 

Is locked inn slcepc profounde — 
Hee seekes ye square, and niglitlio there 
Ilec goctli roundc and rounde. 

Ande whenn hee takcth off ye olo 

His nightlie little dramnis, 
Hee sings a songe wliich don't belonge 

To House his book of Psaimms. 

Butte whenn ye Marslialle comes inn sighte, 

Pacinge his nightlie roundes, 
Te student runns, nor tarries once» 
Till inn ye bedde he's foundc. 

For if ye grcatte pollceroann shoulde 

Gettd on ye rilyians tracke, 
I fearc me muche, his lightest touche 

Wottlde breake ye rogue his backe. 

Bighte anxious is ye etudcnt man 

Whenn inn ye roome att home; 
Hee porethe o'er ye mustie lore 

WWiin ye classic tome. 

Or strivethe hard too fixe ye rule 

Uponn ye troubledde minde; 
Or vainlie seekes within ye Greeke 

Ye verb his roote too linde. 

FiiTc oiTrtningc is ye student, too; 

For well hee Avots 'tis phiino 
Te paper slippe, ye rule wilic keepo 

Muche longer than ye braine. 
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And if hee failes ta minde ye worde. 

Whene'er his turne comes rounde, 
Ye pockette holdes ye little scroUe* 
Whereon ye taskc is founde. 

Andc onn examination daye, 

Iff ye committee menn 
Who Bhoulde appeare ye cUbbo to heare, 

Are nowhere too bee aeene. 

Ah, thcnn ye student's hearte withe joye 

Is fulle ande runninije o'ere ; 
Ye graceless scampe bis feete dothe stamps 
Upon ye chapellc Hoore* 

Butte if ye dreade committe comes 

Too heare ye cluBse recite. 
Hoc opes ye bookc ande stealea E looko 

Before ye Tutore's sighte. 

liiphte joyfulle is yc student whcnn 
Ye iongc, harde terme is o'ere, 

Whenn ancient verbcs ande horride 8urd» 
Distorbe his dreames no more. 

Whenn onn ye swiftlie iiieinge cars 

Hee seekeB Mb home againe, 
Ye people's prayer is that Viee there 

Maye cvere more rcmaine. 



^ »■ • 

To this department of the Magazine we invite, from ;;]! souri^es, contri- 
butions of items respecting the residences, occupations, tlianges of busi- 
ness, professional success, promotions to official or civil positions, or any 
subject of interest relative to any graduate of the College. 

Joseph G. Edgerly, class of '67, has been appointed 8nperiatendent of 
the Pablic Schools at Manchester, N. H. **Yes, Old Joe." 

Bobert 6. McNiece, class of '67, lias been appointed Principal of the High 
School at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Kathaniel H. Clement, daas of '63, is Attorney at Law, Brooklyn, K. Y. 

Jesse Johnson, class of '68, is Attorney at'Law, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frederick W. Bailey, class of '62, is Attorney at Law, Jaffirey, N. H. 

Oliver L. Cross, class of 62, is Attorney at Law, Montgomery City, Mo. 

GrosTenor S. Hnbbard, class of '62, is Attorney at Law, New York CSty. 

Joseph B. Milllgan, class of '63, is pursuing his Theological studies at 
Princeton, N. J. 

11. Tj. Andrews, class of '66, is teaching at Mempliis, Tenn. 

H. J. Crippen, class poet of *61, is Private Secretary in the State Treae- 
urer'B office at Concord. 
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Wni. H. Farrar, clnss of '44. after trnidnation taught in Woonsockctt, R. 
I.; after which he was principal of the liiirh School, nt GrcatFalls, N. II., for 
Fix years. Ho is tlic author of ' Farrar's Vrn!i!eTn*" and otlier mathcnmU- 
text books ; is now engaged in mercantile business at Great Falls. 

W. B. T. Smith, class of '60, is teaching High School at Fort Wayne, la*. 

B. O. True and S. Bell, class of '6G, are attending the Theologicai Sem- 
inary at Nev ton, Mass. 

C. C. I.uiie, chiss of 'or., is i'nncipal of Academy at Westflcld, N. Y. 

L. i^. Wood, class of 'GO, is Principal of the East Jackson Union School, 
at East Jackson, Mich. 

E. P. Kingsley, dftta of '66, if now attached to the Medical Staff of the 
Marine Hospital, Cleveland, Oino. 

Darid E. Wheeler, class of '27, is now a prominent member of the N. T. 
Bar, his son, £. P. Wheeler, dass of '61, being associated with him. 

A. B. Long, class of '68, is practiciog law in New Orleans, La. 

W. L. Flagg, class of '68, is practidng law in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles A. Piilsbnrj, class of '63, is engaged in business in Montreal. 

Leonard Wilcox, class of '65, is studying law in St Levis. 

W. D. Knapp, class of 'S6, is engaged in the practice of law at Great 
Falls, N. fl. 

Luther Faniham, class of '37, is Secretaxy of the General Theological 

Library, Boston. 

W. W. DoiT) dass of '61, is pastor of the Congregational Church at West 

Brooksville, Me. 

Bichard B. KimbaU« class of '31, Author of **St. Ledger," is» it is said, 

engaged in "writing a new novel. 

Rev. Benj. Merrill, class of '58, Scientific Department, and a graduate of 
Trinceton Thenlnj-ifal Seniinarv, "who has been a Presbyterian Domestic 
Missionary in Maryland, has accepted a call to the Congregational Ciwrchal; 
Pembroke. 

Oeorge A. Miller, cTn«^ of '63, is Principal of Academy at Elmwood, IlL 

Charlc? B. Dana, class of '28, after {graduating at Andorcr, was for a 
long tiiiif Hector of Christ Church at Alexandria, Va., and has now a simi- 
iar charge at Port Gibson, Miss. 

C. Quiney Tirrell, class of 'G6, has been appointed Trincipal of the High 
Sclujul, St Johnsburj, Vt. 

Henry Clay Ide, of tlie same class, wiU continue to teach there for an- 
otiier year. 

JTohn P. Bartlett, class of '64, has opened an office as Attorney and Conn- 
adlor at Law in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Charles A. Bunker, class of '64, has, since graduation, been Prindpal of 
the Academy at Mclndoes Palls, Vt. 

It is rumored that Levi Bogers, class of ^ has earriei .off the tilAM 
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JOHN W. PAGE, ETTGENB fi. OALS, 

WALTEB H. AY£BS. 

Ko. 1. 

CirERO somewhere remarks that there can be nothing so absurd 
that it may not be found in the books of the philosophers. If sages 
doat and drivel, who can blame the illiterate for their absurd ianoies, 
or charge the common people with iblly, because thej are sapersti- 
iioos? Among other strange opinions of our own and prcTious ages» 
it has been asserted that barbarism is preferable to civilization. 
Savage life has had its admirers among the most eifeminate savans of 
modern time^ Its freedom, its in;u (ion, its stolid indiifference to the 
present and future, have been extolled as indications of a paradisiacal 
state. Both the wise and the simple have been captivated with the 
painted charms of this degraded condition. About the middle of 
the last century the Academy of Dijon, in France, proposed a prise 
far the best solution of the 'following question : *<HaB the revival of 
learning contributed to the improvement of morals?*' Bousseau, then 
a young literary adventurer, at the suggestion of Diderot, took thenega* 
tive of the question and obtained the prize. It was a mere accident 
that determined his choice of the negative of the question. When 
once committed to that view he soon became interested in' it. His soph- 
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iBtry apparentlj captivated Ms own erratic understanding. His 
thoughts once published became objects of solicitude to him. Tbey 
were the o&pring of his teemiog brain, and he must own and defend 
them. 

« 

<'To obserrationi which ourselTCs we make* 
•We grow more partial for the obiervcr*s aake." 

A love of iame induced Kousscau stiil furtlicr to maintain' his para« - 
doz. He wrote a treatise entitled, *«SurrXn^galite parmiles Hommes/^ 
in which "he compares the wild and civilized man, represents the former 
as the state of nature and innocence, and treats the idea of property 
and the inequality of condition to whit h it gives rise, as the source of 
misery and corruption auioug men." Ilis plausible arguments agita- 
ted all Europe. £u France, owing to the terrible oppression oi" the 
jroyal, noblo^ and sacerdotal classes, in whose hands lay four-fifths of 
all the landed property of the realm, it stimulated the robbed and 
plundered commons to rebellion. His views have furnished the armor 
of modem Fourierites and Socialists. St. Simon, Louis Blanc, and 
Froudhon are his admirers and disciples. The latter stoutly affirms 
that all property is theft; it consists only of stolen goods; all mcft 
are equal and have equal riorbts, hence all property should be cora- 
mon. Such men mistake the sources of human misery, and impute to 
civilization the sins of oppression and bigotry. The whole theory is 
based on false promises. Statements ar<8 made as true, which facts' 
contradict. 

It is assumed that barbarians excel civilized men in strength, m 
personal beauty, in length of life, and in positive enjoyments; all 

which positions are refuted V)y multiplicJ lacts. 'I'he bodily vigor of 
savages has been frreatly ovor-cstiniatcd. In tropical climates, where 
men subsist chiefly upon the sponlaiiLous fruits of the earth, the na- 
tives are uniformly idle, listless, ctlbminate and weak. They are des^ 
titute of manly energy and of intellectual acumen. Thej possess 
neither force of mind nor body. In the temperate zones where a ster-" 
ile soil and intense cold compel the inhabitants to make greater ezer- 
ti6ns to live, their muscles are more compact, and their minds are 
more viii;orous. They are capable of great elForts when strongly ex-- 
cited, and sometimes show respectablcTeasoning powers ; but they are 
neither able to endure sustained and cont inued labor of mind nor body » 
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their physical and mental powers are infantile and weak. They are 
more remarkable for agility than strength. Their habits of hunting 
wild game quieken their perception and render them fleet of foot ; 
but thej eaii not endure daily toil like the civilized man. When re- 
duced to slavery their bodies soon sink beneath their tasks. As 
trained soldiers they have ever been far inferior to the whites. Even 
men educated in aliluence and luxury, after some discipline in 
jiniiH, would wear them out with fatifrue and Avell-Bustained etulur- 
ance of labor. Hence the Indians have been formidable in the shock 
of arms, in a sadden onset, or a single action, but have been wasted 
away by the perseverance and repeated attacks of the same civilized 
Ibe. Wben removed from his native clime, the savage uniformly falfs 
by premature decline. It has been thought that the natives of our 
continent were long-lived and remarkably well-proportioned. To the 
strani'-er from Europe they presented l»ut a single type of size, form, 
complexion, and age. The}- weva sstraiglit, tall, athletic, and manly, 
uniformly having a copper color, black eyes, and long, coarse black 
hair, without beards. They looked like earth-born aborigines, retain- 
ing the solid structure and firmness of their kindred hills. There was 
no sick, decrepid or feeble person among them. Their warriors were 
brave, cunning, and apparently invincible. Their strength and beauty 
were greatly exaggerated. L'iHjn further inquiry it was found that 
none but the mobt rigorous constitutions could burvivc the hardjihips 
to which their infancy was exposed ; that a majority of every tribe 
died young ; that the births were hardly equal to the deaths ; that 
the feeble and deformed were destroyed, and only the finest and 
bealtbiest specimens of the race were preserved* They possessed, it 
is true, a keenness of scent almost equal to that of brutes ; and they 
could follow the trail of a retreating foe, or the tracks of iiying game, 
with a skill and certainty which astonished Europeans. To this they 
had been assiduously trained ; this constituted nearly their whole ed- 
ucation ; and what did it amount to ? It only assimilated tliem to 
the animals tlu^y hunted. Is it any glory to rational man to do dex- 
terously that which his dog will do better by instinct? 

Theae traits of Indian sagacity have been happily portrayed by 
Cooper in his novels illustrating savage life in North America. ''The 
Last of the Mohicans" possesses a historical value on account of the 
accuracy with which he has exhibited the mauuers, habits, and pecU- 
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liftrities of the natiye Indians. Civilized maD, by bU inventions, has 

superseded the necessity of this canine sagacity. Neither warfare 
nor the chase now call for the cultivation of such cmining, or quick- 
ness of perception. It never amo\inted to anything more than the 
education of a brutal instinct. The reason of the absence of diseased 
and deformed persons arose from the fact that such are either borne 
down by the hardships of life or left to die nnpitied and alone. T)m 
same is true of those decrepid by age. They are often exposed by 
.their ohildren, and left to perish by starvation. Of the siek it has 
been aptly said, **death is their doctor and the grave their hospital." 
Privation, uiiprudence, nnd. the pestilence has often swept them away 
by thousands. On the tirst arrival of the Pilgrims, the land had beep 
literally desolated by an epidemic. In modern times whole tribes 
have often been wasted or depopulated by the small, pox ; and it is a 
remarkable fact that more of the aborigines of America have fallen 
by disease than by war. In profound peace tiiey have suffered most. 
Their indolent and filthy habits induce disease. Their remedies are, 
for the most part, mere charms or incantations ; and thus, as Thuey- 
didea said of the Athenians during the plague, ''they die like sheep." The 
Indians, however, were higher in the scale of being than many other 
barbarian races. The bush-men of Afirica and the natives of parts 
of ^ew Hollapid are but few removes from the brutes they pursue. 
To test the strength of the savages of all countries, the Britidi and 
American exploring expeditions have oompared/ihe ability of all na- 
tions to raise and support weights. An instrument called the dynam- 
ometer, or strength measurer, has been us ' l for this purpose, ll has 
always been found that civilized men are stroijger than savacres. This 
wasi also, abundantly proved in the early history of this country. In 
war and in subjection, the savage always fainted sooner than his edu- 
cated rival. Some feats of speed and strength could be mentioned in 
Indian history which surpass anything that can be told of the whites ; 
bnt these were rare and occasional instances resulting from superior 
physical powers and the peculiar habits of savage life. 

It has been asserted that superior intelligence always c onquers when 
races or nations contend. It would be just as true to aflirm that su- 
perior strength is always victorious, for both qualities concur in the 
result. The infidel Frederic the Great scoffingly said : "I have al- 
ways observed that Providence favors the strong battallions." There 
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was more truth than poetrj in the* bold assertion. It is bat another 

version, however, of the old proverb, "rortune favors the brave.** 
Besides the inferiority of all savages in strength, endurance, and lon- 
gevity, they arc almost infinitely below civilized nations in intellectu- 
al capacity. The multiplication of dialects and the complexity of 
language always indicate mental imbecility. Knowledge accumu- 
lates among men by union, not by division. Language is kept 
pure by standard, written fecords, and not by oral tradition. The 
eivilized nations of the old world owed their progress to the invention 
of letters and the substitution of hooks for discourse. The Indians 
never advance in writing beyond rude pictorial inscriptions and hiero- 
glyphics. Among the American tribes, there were some who could 
not reckon above three, and most of them could not proceed beyond 
twenty. A few only, in each tribe, were capable of a more sustained 
effi>rt in enumeration. Their languages abound, like all half formed 
dialects, in metaphors and synonymes. Those tongues arc generally 
the most meagre and insignificant, which multiply prefixes and suffix- 
es, and have many words of the same meaning. Their very poverty 
of>en n-ives them the reputation of superior richness. Their very 
complexity is mistaken for precision and perspicuity. Some savages 
have been known to have a different • series of ^nimerical names vary- 
ing with the objects counted. Instead of learning to enumerate one 
hundred they learned ten modes of counting ten. At first view this 
useless invention seems like copiousness; but when closely examined 
it shows extreme poverty of thought. Savage tongues multiply names 
of individual things instead of inventing abstract terms. They sel- 
dom reason ; therefore they have no need of abstraction. They have 
not sufficient reflectioa to make them adequate to such a mental pro- 
cess. Hence the few generalizations to which they attain are repre- 
sented tropically, and their language in consequence becomes highly 
figurative and fiowery.* Every nation, in the infiincy of writing, in- 
clines to multiply synonymes rather than invent generar terms. 

*Iii 1702, Gen. Ou^lotliorpc mot fifty chiefs in council, at Savannah, jn Georgia, 
and the snchom of tlxe Creeks g'a^-e him u bufTalu's skin, painted on the inside with 
the head and feathers of au cag^Ic, and said, ''Here is a little present ; the eagle sig- 
nifies «pee(^ and thobufDilo strength. The English are swift as a bird and strong as 

abeast ; since, like the first, they fly over tlic vast seas, and like the second, nothing 
can wltlistnml thorn. Tlie featliers of tlie cvTlf" J^ro soft, und si-^nify love ; the buffa- 
lo 'g nkin is warm, ntul f«igni(le8i>rotec^»o»,' lie hoi)cd therefore that they would Iotc 
aud protect their fauiilics." 
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**Thus thti Book of St. Albans, written in tho 15th century, by the 
Lady Juliaua Barnes, prioress of Sopwcll, informs us that in speak- 
ing of numbers or flocks we must say a herd of deer, a bevy of roes, a 
* sounder Qi swine, a rout of wolves, a riehess of mastens, a brace of 
backs, foxes or hares, a couple of rabits. There are also terms for their 
lodging : a hart is said to harbor, a buck lodges, a iroo beds^ a hare 
seats or forms, a coney sits, a marten tree^, an otter tmtches, a badger 
eart/is, a boar couches. Iluiiec tliore are also separate terms to ex- 
press thoir dislodi^ing : we unhirhor the liart, ro7<*e the buck, s^ar^ 
the hare, hoLt the coney, untree the marten, veni the otter, dig 
the badger, and rear the boar," Besides these synonymous terms 
for hunting wild animals, the parts of theur bodies, their motions, 
footprintsi breeding, &c., had separate names. Ignorance and pedant- 
ry are sustained by like artifices. Extremes often meet. The barba- 
rian and the philosopher both multiply words to dii^phiy their .skill. 
The technical terms of science i'ar outnumber the necessary words in 
every cultivated language. The satire of Hudibras had a substratum 
in real life. Butler says : 

"Wc grant altliou^Mi ho had much wit, 
ir was very ,shy uf usini? it ; 
As Itt'iiig lutli to woar it out, 
And iherefore bore it not about; 
, Unless on Holy days, or so, 

At men their best apparel do. 
For Rhetoric he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope : 
^nd when he happened to break off 
r the middle his speech, or cough, 
H' had hard words, ready to show why. 
And tell what rules he did it by. 
For all a BhtUiticxaiCz rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tooh.** 

• 

The uncultivated dialect does worse. It teaches nothing but to name 
its tools a score of times, and though it constantly mo^ it never ad" 
iNincef. It circulates f but does not progress. It executes astonishing 
tricks, but performs no useful work. The very fullness of barbarian 
speech is therefore an incumbrance to the native mind. It bewilders 
rather than cidiyhtcm. Progress, in language as in phiiosophy, teuds 
to simpLkity, 
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In the early ages of societj^ the imagiDation takes precedence of 
the judgment. Poetry is older than prose. Particular objects arc 

named before general ideas arc formed. Metajihors and symbols pre- 
cede abstractions and deductions. Ilenco eloquence exists where there 
is little retlection. Some specimens of Indian oratory have been pre- 
served, mostly of a pathetic and touching character. I-The speeches 
on record were oflen made at treaties, when the red man with sab* 
doed pride yielded to the claims of the imperious and encroaching 
whites. Consequently they breathe a sorrowful spirit A tone of 
melancholy marks these constrained utterances of the desponding war- 
rior. Some (;! tiieni are loft}' and dignified ; others magnanimous and 
fearless. Few of the sons of the forest are gifted in oratory. They 
are naturally a grave, taciturn and stolid race. They seldom dis- 
course except on momentous occasions, and then with evident prepa« 
ration. In the wigwam and on the hunt, they maintain the utmost re- 
serre. In council men of eloquence are highly esteemed, though a 
considerable portion of their sessions is spent in silent deliberation, 
or in the occasional interchange of thoughts. The members of these 
councils arc the old men of the nation ; and the epithet which dis- 

r 

tinguisiies a member is e^juivalent to our term mayistrate. They are 
called ^'faiiter^* only with reference to the household or lodge. The 
government is primitiye and patriarchal. 

Barbarians are prone to divide their race into numerous nations. 
The Indians are divided into tribes or dans. The office of chief is 
hereditary ; though the exhibition of superior wisdom or unusual pow- 
ers confers this power upon new men. The council is usually guided 
' by public opinion in its legislation, and its decrees become the supreme 
law of the tribe. In the chiefs the sovereignty resides. They de- 
clare war, make peace, appoint ambassadors, and form treaties. But in 
matters pertaining to public lands or fund, thy consult, in private, the 
warriors and common citizens of the nation. The United States have 
seventy tribes east of tiie Bocky Mountains under their protection. 
These tribes have been represented as more faithful to their treaty 
stipulations than the white men with whom they treat. A treacher- 
ous violation of plighted luiih is rare ^Yith red men. When well- 
used they give no occasion of offence in this matter. William J&Ior- 
rill, an Episcopal clergyman, in 1023, writes : 
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"Tlu'ir gross-fed bodies, yet no letters know. 
No bonds nor bills tliev value, but tlieir roir. 
Tbus without art's bright lamp, by nature's eyo 
They keep just promise md love equity." 

Indian morality is s!i[»erior to that of* ortlinary ravages. In thifl 
rospect some df their eulo<;ists highly commend them ; while their de- 
tractors pronounce them hopeles^ily oornipt. Before their acquaint- 
aoce with the Europeans the family relations were comparatively 
pure. Bat their virtues seem rather negative than positive. They re* 
aemble frozen serpents or hjbemating bears, whose vitality, chilled by 
cold and hunger, is not sufficiently elevated to give impulse to appe- 
tite ; hence, their passions slumber beneath the icy incrustatioa of a 
frigid temperament. They practice polyj^amy \Yithout restraint. 
Their frequent wars destroy the males. The females arc often double 
the number of the other sex. Women arc openly purchased and are 
made the slaves of their Isay lords. All the drudgery of the lodge 
and the cultivation of the soil, the care of slain beasts, the cooking 
of the food, and dressing of skins, fall to her lot. In journeys she 
bears burdens, pitches the tent, prepares the food, and performs all 
the offices of the meanest slave. Iler personal charms, under bucIi 
treatment, soon disappear. She is morally and physically debased. 
Her dreary path is seldom warmed and illumined by the purple light 
of love. With few exceptions the women are more cruel and remorse- 
less than the men. Their low condition makes them hopelessly sour. 
In the numerous wars between the Indians and early settlers, women 
were often the instigators and inflictors of the most appalling tortures, 
among the Comanchcs "it is an ancient custom to surrender a prisoner 
to the women to torture, for the first three days of his arrival among 
them. These fiends stake out the luihappy victim, by day — that is, 
&8ten him on his back to the ground, with his limbs distended by 
cords and stakes. At evening he is released and taken to the dance, 
where he is placed in the centre of a living circle, formed by the dense 
mass of his tormentors, and made to dance and smg, while the faries 
of the inntir line beat him with stidss and thongs of raw hide, with 
great diligence and glee, till their own exertions induce fatigue, when 
he is remandefl to his ground prison to abide a sense of small vexa- 
tions during the coming day, and a repetition of the fell orgies during 
the ensuing night." At the expiration of three da^ s the prisoner be- 
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eomes the slave of his captor. In cases of aggravated o^euccs the 
captives are put to death with excruciating tortures, the ezecutionerf 
cutting off and devouring morsels of his quivering flesh to satiate, not 
their caiuaibal appetite, but ^eir love of reveoge. Thus they carve away 
his long arrears of goiit. The traveller Mango Park affirmed thai be 
aoYer appealed, to woman for eharity or mercy in Yain* Among the 
Indiana the mereileea eraelty to which females are soljeoted seems to 
haye obliterated the hand>writing of God upon their sools. * TTiey aro 
oppressed, and they expend the hoarded treasures of their revenge 
upon the prisoners which their lords have captured. 

The story of Pocahontas shows that where oppression has not 
stifled the pulsations of her nobler nature, woman is true to her in- 
stincts. Herey and love triumph over justice and the Tictim lives. 
Pocahontas was the &ToHte daughter of a king, and had neyer &lt the 
wrongs to which her sex were OTcrywhore doomed to sofibr among the 
nattyes. Her heart was not hardened by unfeeling negleet. Her 
affectioas were untainted by sclEish scheming. She saw the captive 
about to die. She pitied his helpless state and periled her life to save 
him. This solitary instance of sublime heroism in an Indian maiden 
proves that the race are not wholly heartless and unsympathizing. 
In the lodge of the modem chief his nnmerons wives fight each other 
with determined and penevering hate« The strongest ttlttmately gains 
the Tiotory. The lord of the wigwam sits by in nlence and takes no 
part, by word or deed, in theSr broils. If the youngest and fUrest 
happeus to be beaten, he takes her and retires to another wigwam, to 
teach the viotorioos termagants *'better mannersj" as the poet says— 

**Xaeh ftnude Ukewiie long retains deepe wrath, 
And*s ae*er appeat'd tQl wrongs reveng'd the hatti.* 

Fia£x Piu2£ EasAY. lios£Bx Gibson McNi£C£» Class or 1S67. 

Om very obTioos and striking characteristic of the present gener* 

ation is the tendency to estimate the value of everything, whether in 

•eiease or art| in ethics or govemnant, in mental pursuit or phjfiiflal 

t 
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exertion, by the facility with which it may be made conducive to ma-- 
tnial welfare* and conformable to the Procrustean bed of atilitj,* 
This atate of things is doubtless owing, in great measure, to the reac- 
tion occasioned by the barren results of speculation and theology 

among modern philosophers, from the days of Duns Scotus, when the 
chief topic for metuphysiciil discipline was whetluT angel could go 
from one point to another without paf^sing over the intervening space, 
down to the great living English philosopher, who has recently at- 
tempted to amiihilate the material universe in two volumes, 12 mo. 

There seems to be some excuse for an attachment to the tangible 
and the real, when tbe yictories of intellectual warfare and ideal spec- 
ulation are so yague and unsatisfactory. Hence, cut honot has come 
to be the rigid test to which all inventions, theories and plans must 
submit. If a thing cannot plant potatoes, build iron-dads, tunnel 
mountains, project rail-roads, nor be readily transmuted into edibles,, 
broadcloth, or greenbacks, it is set aside as worthless. Hence the re-- 
newal of the old dispute concerning the value of classical studies. 
And 80 vigorous has been the attack on them by the utilitarians, that 
no less a philosopher than John Stuart Mill has felt obliged to leave 
tlie peaceful seolnsioo of his study, and come with all the power of 
his logic, reputation and signal ability, to their defence, as he did in 
his recant inaugural address before the Uiiiver&ity of St. Andrews, 
While it may be wise to measure tbe worth of a thing by some stand- 
ard of practicability, and always to prefer the useful to the useless^ 
there is something indirect, and their influence, though potent and sal- 
atary, is' silent and unseen. 

The object of this essay is to* show that the ideal, so often spurned 
M airy, intangible and profitless, has some vital connection with, 
some valuable relation to, the pracUeal, or useful — taking the words 
practical and useful to be nearly synonymous. The term ideal may 
be understood in at least two ways, viz : in the sense of imaginary, 
intellectual, or visionary, in contra&t with the real, material, or prac- 
tical; and in the sense of theory or speculation in general. Under 
te^tmt diwion would be included all works of the imagination,— 
poetry, fiction, art,— «nd every imaginary s'tandard of perfection and 
tluty ; under the latter, the specnlations and theories of philosophers, 
whether in science, ethics, or polities. It is proposed to pursue the 
•abject under these two divisions. Those who^ are the most» ardent 
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advocates of utility forget that it is merely relatiye and not abso- 
lute ; **and that a thing is aseful or useless first acoording to ita iit- 
nofls or unfitness to produce some required result.'* Hamilton sajs 
•'^that of two utilities the one whicb conduces to the more Tain- 
able end will be itself the more yaluable utility." Now, man's 
nature is threc-fold» — physical, intellectual and moral. To cultivate 
the first, and that which niiuiiitors to its temporary and mortal con- 
venience may be right and desirable in itself; but if the latter are 
t&eglected on the ground that a steam-engine, a sewing machine is 
more useful than the well-trained intellect, the cultivated task, the 
enlarged conception, and moral rectitude* then man becomes one-sided, 
coarse and half-developed; the inferior is put above the superior; the 
thoughtless and earth-born, the material and mortal, above the think- 
ing, immortal and divine. Yet this is the legitimate conclusion to 
which utilitarian logic inevitably tends. "Away with your poetry and 
fine arts, your classics and fanciful ideals," says the modern disciple 
of utility. '^Foetrj and the classics cannot make boots, alleviate 
rheumatic twinges, nor pump from the bowels of the earth, Petro- 
leum; and the noblest character which has yet been drawn by bard 
or novelist, the grandest ideal of art, cannot stock the humblest lar- 
der nor protect one's shivering limbs from northern snows." 

Such is the reasoiiing of the practical school, and it would be con- 
clusive enough if the highest and only mission for mortals were that 
of the cabbage, simply to sprout and expand, to be moistened by the 
friendly dew, and nourished by the fraternal sun, then die and rot, 
and be gathered to the cabbage-heads of their fathers. But all agree 
that "man's chief end" is something higher than to labor, as many do, 
merely to satisfy the perishing, grovelling wants and desires of the 
body. Now if that is most practical, or usefhl, which is a means to 
llie most valuable end, a thing which is self-evident, — and the most 
valuable end is obviousiy the development of the highest and noblest 
type of character io the race, and it can be shown that the infiuenoes 
<of the ideal in poetry, fiction and art have a tendency to accomplish 
jHuh development, tend to lead mankind away from the sordid and 
tettsitory to the contemplation of the .divine and eternal, to make 
^riser and better citizens, hence to promote and establish the wel&re 
and progress of society and the state, then certainly practical influ- 
iCBCe of the highest kind cannot be denied to the ideal. 
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gays Sir Philip Sidney with eqaal beauty and tnitih» **the^ ondiiig 
end of all earthly learning being virtaoiu action, those skills thate moat 
serve to bring forth that, have a most just title to be princes c(f all 
the rest.** Now in poetry, fietion and art is -embodied an ideal so 

perfect, a standard of charsoter and beauty so complete that the very 
contemplation of it cauiiol but elevate acd purify human nature. At 
first sight these things appear useless and unprofitable ; but the worth 
of a thing is often determined, not so much by what it is, as by what 
it does. The influence of the ideal Is unseen, to some extent. Its 
step aeross the oentnries is noiseless. Its Tictories are not those of 
the warrior, *<with oonfiised noise, and garments rolled in blood ;** not 
banner and cannon, and chained captiTcs. It afieeta character, build- 
ing it up progressively, with no sound of axe nor hammer. 

Let him who measures all things by the one relentless rule of prac- 
ticality, ask with scornful sneer, when you dwell on the glories of the 
Homeric poems, "what useful end do they subserve?*' If, as there is 
good authority for saying, by their graphic portrayal of the sad results 
of discord and disunion, and the manifold blessings of harmony and 
united strength, they become, as it were, the magnetic bond of union 
between the Greeisn 8lateS| which enabled them so long to drive every 
invader into the sea, and kindled a patriotism that required a ISIara- 
thon or Thermopylae for the theatre of its immortal deeds, are they 
not as practical in their nature, influence and results, as that sordid 
utility which is concerned chiefly about the area of lands, and the 
revenues accruing from Pacific railroads and government bonds ? if 
one would stop to consider and trace the influence of the ideal in 
such poems as the Iliad, Odyssey and Antigone upon science, litera* 
tore and government, upon tribes and nations, inspiring then with ^ 
loftier aims and more generous iippulses, softening and melting sav- 
age character, throwing around humanity a more attractive charm of 
dignity and beauty, binding together families and commonwealths in 
national harmony by the mystic and insoluble bond of a national lit- 
erature, and then consider in addition their salutary power over in- 
dividual character, by the sublime and eloquent lessons which thej 
teach of gratitude, reverence to the gods* filial obedience, patriotimn 
and fraternity, he would be slow to set aside poetry as worthlees, bo- 
cause it treats of the ideal. Indeed, is that not the very highest 
praotioality which seeks to develope man's inteUeotuai and moral &o- 
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ul tics, which cultivates a loftier appreciation arA love of truth, beau- 
ty and f^oodricss, which draws men heavenward, and adds day by day 
to treasures which are eternal, even if less time and energy shoald be 
devoted to the plaoting of vineyards, the invention of machines and 
the building of houaes, whi<^ must all wither and yaoish on the grave's 
brink ? Those who would rudely banisii or neglect their ideal, on the 
ground that it has no eonneetion with material profits and practical 
uses, would tear from the world's memory that inspiring lesson and 
picture of the sublime devotion and self-sacrificing affection of Anti- 
gone, whose moral influence is to encourage fidelity to the teachings 
of common humanity, and the rule of eternal rectitude, rather UiaUt 
by blind and passiTe obedience to despotic and unjust human law, to 
gain the &7or of earthly prirtces at the priee of manhood and trutL 
They would coyer with obliyion, after dwelling in the hearts of men 
ibr three «thousand years, and moulding them to higher purposes and 
nobler devotion to truth, those sweet and poirnt lessons of domestic 
affection iind conjugal fidelity, exalted friendship and filial devotion, 
piety, love of country and manly heroism, so beautifully portrayed by 
poetic genius in the case of Hector and Andromache, Ulysses and 
Penelope, Achilles, Patroelus and .^Sneas. Is it of no practical yalue 
to the world, that there should be a restraint set upon yaulting and 
unprincipled ambition by holding up before mankind the fiery terrors 
that gnawed the sou), and the miserable end of the unforgotten Mac- 
beth ; that the daughters of King Lear, for their filial ingratitude, 
should have visited upon them the hatred of men and the wrath of 
heayen ; that £rom generation to generation the minds of men should 
be entranced oyer the legends of the Bed Gross Knights of holiness, 
temperance, chastity, friendship, justice and courtesy in the Fssrie 
Queen of Spenser ? Says Stuart Mill, *<flome of Moore's songs haye 
done more for Ireland than all Grattan's speeches.*' 

Dickens is a good illustrat ion of the praetieal lolluence of the ideal 
in fiction. It may well be doubted whether any other agency has 
been as instrumental in ameliorating the condition of the poorer 
classes in England as iUiokeni in some of his ideal characters, in 
wbidi he represents the woes, the poyerty and the sufferings of the 
poor with such pathos and yiyidness as to melt the hearts of titled 
nobility, and stir them up to use their wealth and infinence for the el- 
evation of their unfortunate fellow creatures. In all ages, how many 
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hoarj wrongs and abuses have been compelled to hide their heads and 
disappear forever before the imagiaary thunderbolts of some ideal J u- 
ptter. 

Don Quixote was a myth of the fertile brain of Cervantes — an 
ideal knight who went forth on his gaunt and shadowy steed to de- 
fend And do homage to the fair. Bat in such ludicrous carieataret 

was he portrayed, that the laughter which his whims evoked fell upon 
the head of chivalry itself, and that efFeuiinatc and love-sick iu^titu- 
tion was shamed out of existence. So the "Song of the Shirt" was a 
thing conjured up by the poet's imagination; but it voicnd with tear- 
ful melody the sorrows and degradation of a wretched class, and 
touched the world's sympathy in Uieir behalf. So also is it in arW 
The world even yet is elevated, and quickened to purer aims when it 
bows in admiration before the beauty, majesty, power and dignity of 
the Apollo Belvidere, or the masterly productions of Angelo and 
Raphael. How could the Greeks fail to be the high-soulcd. imperial- 
mindbd and courageous people they were, when on every side, froiu 
the cradle to the grave, they were inspired by the loftiest ideals which 
. An almost divine genius could embody in enduring marble, or on glow- 
ing canvas, w&ere **every sculptured ruin and column became an ani* 
mated monitor beckoning them on to fame and immortality ?" 

The other branch of the subject, that pertaining to the speculative, 
or theoretical, remains to be briefly considered. '*Begone with your 
dreamers and theorizers, who spend their strength blowing bubbles and 
lipeculating on inry nothingness," is the sarcastic cry of hiui who is 
blindly w«ided to the practical. But how many would-be utilitarian:^ 
«ver stop to consider, that theory is at the foundation of nearly all 
practical matters? A Cunard steamer, with its wonderful combina- 
tion of grace, speed and power, •'walking the water like a thing of 
life " is without doubt very pi'actical as to its resnlts. But its origin 
Is far back in the wild theory of a poor rhiladelphia blacksmith, 
whom people treated as insane for entertaining sucli idle. speculations, 
and whose merited fame is showered upon the head of his patron and 
friend, Robert Fulton. The locomotive and telegraph, so typical of 
the high civilization which gave them birth, with their iron lungs and 
wings of lightning pay large tribute to the world's wealth, happiness 
nnd prosrrpss, by their practical utility. Yetwithout the speculations 
of ideal philosophers and cloeet-wcd theorizers, who in their day wero 
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mocked and derided hj oarrov-minded bigots, whose one ringing re* 
frain on all occasional is pracikaUty^ men would now be making weari' 
some pilgriniages from state to state in the lumbering and traditional 
stage-coach, and the lightning:, instead of being a hnmaner and willing 

servitor to run at luaii '» biddiiif' and carry messujces from cilv to citv, 
binding evcii continents togetlier in frateri>al union, would still laugh 
at umn's ignorance and blindness from its cloudy realm m the skies. 
Indeed, there is scarcely anything which is commended on the ground 
of its utility that does not owe the discovery of its value to theory. 
Even Christianity itself stands npon its present broad and sore foun- 
dation, because the theories and speculations of skeptical philosophers 
have obliged its advocates to cle^r away the shifting sands on which 
it had well-nigh drifted, and anchor it to the immovable and eternal 
rock. Is it not altogetlier true, as Kuskin tersely says, that "the step 
between practical and theoretio science, is the step between the roiaer 
and the geologist, the apothecary and the chemist ; and the step be- 
tween practical and theoretic art, is that between the brick-layer and 
the architect, between the plumber and the artist ; and is this not a 
step allowed in all hands to be from less to greater ?*' 

The Athenian wits and satirists took delight m making sport of 
Plato's ideal republic, and the world has had its protracted and sneer- 
ing laugh at Harrington's Oceana, St. Pierre's Arcadia, Bacon's New 
Atlantis, and Sir Thomas More's Utopia, all the ideal portraits of 
& model Republic, drawn by men in advance of their times, and held 
up, that nations might be attracted by their beauty. And what haft 
been the jpractiad wfiuence of such ideals? Why, the freest and most 
perfect government on the globe, the American Republic, is founded 
on the principles of toleration laid down in More's Utopia, and the- 
governments of the Old World, are fast weaving into their political 
*^ fabrics the truths set forth in these ideal romances, and so long scoot-* 
ed as visionary and theoretic. * 

The ideal has a high practical influen<ie in this, that by keeping' 
oenstantly before mankind a type of perfect beauty in human* charac- 
ter, **to light man's attempts at self-culture," it eauses dissatisfaction 
with present attainments, with the actual and imperfect, and inspires 
the loftiest effort and haciidcu to realize in individual character, the 
perfection of the ideal. It leads the poor peasant dwelling in his 
rags and mud cottage, oppressed by iiiuropean tyranny to seek the: 
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broad and fertile lands bevond the sea, where his remunerated toil 
eaufles oities to spring like liowers from the plain, kaits commuiiiUei 
and commonwealths together with ribs of iron, and opens for his pos* 
terity highways to learning, influence and renown. It holds up for 
the scholar, the statesman and the poet, for men of all ranks, an at* 
traetiye and honorable goal, in the attainment of which human natoro 
is invested with a beauty and di'inity more perfect and noble, and by 
leiiding from one mountain-top of attainment to another, like "some 
bright particular star" it conducts at last into the presence of eternal 
truth and glory* 

It was by a lucky stroke of Providence that I chanced to spend a 
few months in Pittsbuigh, the Iron City. It was rather queer that 
Fortune should have sent me there : but she often plays strange lireakB 

with human destiny, as if to see what odd crooks and turns she can 
make in the paths of men. How surprised, thought I, will be class- 
mates when they reassemble once more at "Old Dartmouth," to learn 
that Tim has become a prodigal from his Alma Mater, and left the 
onward marching ranks, not to rejoin them till Autnmn has come and 
and gone and Winter has wrapped the earth in its winding sheet of 
snow ! And how can I forget those warning words of our respected 
Presidetit, uttered with Stt<^ paternal earnestness : "My dear Tim, 
you will not alimys be a Junior, and room up in No. — T. H." 
(Words true but vainly spoken !) But I really wonder if a little 
stamina and pluck is not in as high demand in this age of "realisms," 
as brains crammed with Greek roots and mathematical formulae, and 
if a little jarring and jostling out in the **wide, wide world** will not ' 
do as much toward making atcMs man, as smooth sailing in tlie liifo. 
boat as it floato the successiTe rounds of the college curriculum. 

«*Fa1se doctrine, and not according to the belief of wiser and older 
heads than yours!" I seem to hear "Dr. Hopkins" exchiim. Can't 
help that. Rigid creeds and conventionalities were not made to fit 
everybody, and so with this bit of philosophy, true or false, just aa 
you please, we say farewell to cloister and books 1 Hail gloikw 
daws of aetive sosDes! 
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It was a hot sultry morning that I for the first time walked along 
the streets of the Iron City. Good Heavens! what a horrid smoky 

place, I exclaimed to myself, and with good reason, for although the 
sua had ri{>eii high in the unclouded heavens, its beams scarcely 
penetrated the dense mass of smoke which bung like a pall over the 
city, and all things gccuied shrouded in a strange unnatural gloom. 
What use can there be of long prayers and sermons if men and wo-> 
asen (yes, women whom a speck of dirt shocks more than a current of 
electricity from a galvanic battery,) can live with any degree of.com* 
plueciicy in such a place as this* Here go the merchant, the lawyer, 
the "preacher," and withal the German laborer, (oh, how on earth 
can one be blamed for dcspi.sing "Dutch" after he has seen a German !) 
all bearing the same badge of citizen.sliip to the Iron City, the impress 
of smoke, smoke^ smoke. As I wandered on Ironi street to street X 
thought of the lines of Scott in his desoription of Edinburgh; 

"The wandcriog eye could o'er it go, ' 
And mark the distant city glaw 

With gloomy splendor red ;* 

For on tho smoke-wreatlis, hui;e andslow^ 

That round her sable turrets tioAv, 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tiiiged liiem with a lustre proud, 

Like that wiiich stceaks a Lhunder-oloud/* 

Tes, ihe Iron City rises before my vision now, while I pen tliese 
lines, like some vast stupendous furnace his&iiig with molten 
glass and iron, or like some huge monster, reposing in broken anddi&^ 
turbed slumbers along the banks of two majestic rivers, and windin*^ 
its slimy folds over and among towering hills, and breathing forth 
from a hundred mouths, at every exhalation, smoke and soot and flamo. 
Her many foundries seem like gigantic altars, ever burning with in^ 
^ense, and startling the nightly s^des with their lurid flames» like 
£ery demons. 

But in spite of all its dirt and smoke Pittsburgh is not without 
many redeeming and attractive features. It is situated at the head of 
the great Ohio valley, at the eonfluence of the Alleghany and Mo*- 
* noDgahela rivers, and the scener}*^ along these noble streams is pictur- 
esque and sublime, and highly diversified by plain, mountain and val- 
ley. A walk of a few moments brings the pedestrian from the midsl* 

8 
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of the citj, upon hig^i table land, far aboye all dost and smoke. The 
•nbnrbaa legiona are truly romantic and beantifaU There are Oak* 
land, Homewood and Shadyside, places worthy the theme of the poet» 
Here, sarronnded and almost hid from view by lovely groves of cat 

and maple, are the homes of merchant princes and iron masters, who 
have expended with lavish hand the accumulated wealth of success- 
ful years in making their country seats delightful and attractive. 

The roar and hum of the distant metropolis falls upon the ear only 
as the fiunt mnrmnring of a far off waterfail. G^e dismal shrieks oF 
steamboats, plowing their way throng the qniet waters of the Monon-- 
gahela or Alleghany, ever and anon echo through hill and vale, and 
then die away in tiie distance, only to make the intervals of stillness 
seem more sweet and enchanting. Here is just the clime for one to 
dream life away in bllteciul forgetfaluess of all that speaks of earthly 
cares and solicitudes. The Iron City, however, is no place for idle 
dreamers. Action, action^ a'chon, is most emphaticaUy the watch- 
word of the day, and business moves onward with a rash. 

The extensive resources of the sorronnding country afibrd rich and 
ample rewards for industry, and the most flattering inducements for 
effort and enterprise. The manufaotnres of glass and iron in this city 
are the most extensive of any in the Union, while the annual income 
of the neighboring coal fields is truly surprising. Of course in such 
a place as this, wealth is the one all-absorbing object of pursuit and 
tiie criterion of distmction. Methinks the bard might truly mng, re- 
specting Pittsbur^^ers in general : 

"Mammon leads them on ; 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heavea ; for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven's paremcnt, trodden«gold. 
Than aught divin(3 or holy, else enjoyed 
In viflion beatific. " 

• 

Men seem not to dream of fome or bonsr only as Ibey may chance 

to meet with it '-on the road to Fortune." What use here for one 
to ^Gok for education, to burn the midnight oil, since he will have but 
the poor satisfaction of hearing it said of him **he has got <mLy a few • 
Irains and the sum of all mif'fortanes, a light pocket !" 
But so the world goes. Take warning, reader, if yon wish to be 
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lestiiiiftled aooordiog to what joa immot don't venture outside of think- 
ing, biain-working old New England. If, however, you desire to be 
rated by what you can do, travel westward where men are weighed in 
the scale not of mere mental calibre, but of real sinew and pluck; 

where they arc uot houorc.l because they arc profound Egyptian 
mummies, but because they arc living and effective powers. 

What I saw of Pittsburgh led me to the conclusion that the "na- 
iives" were generally kind and hospitable to strangers. Doubtless, 
now and then, a visitor to a private dwelling may meet with the re- 
gponse **Xot at home," or "Can't be seen to-day, call another time,** 
for there are different kinds of people here as well as everywhere else; 
but this does not often happen. A worthy visitant to the Iron City 
will meet with some smutty faces, but he will always tiiid many con- 
genial hearts and warm friends. My sojourn here was a delightful 
period of relaxation and very swiUlj did the weeks and months glide 
away. It was my intention to have taken a steamboat ride on the 
jk^ongahela to Brownsville; to have visited the coal mines, and to 
bave taken a brief survey of some parts of the oil r^ons, whenee 
came, by way of a little New Fork pbilanthropy, the therewith to 
erect our Gymnasium ; but the time allotted for my stay beyond the 
AUeghanies passed with these purposes unaccomplished. And now, 
weary of the busy strife and turmoil of the metropolis, weary of the 
unceasing sound of many hurried footsteps as 

"Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass and heed each other not,'* 

I long for the quiet shades of Dartmouth and the pure atmosphere of 

New Hampshire. And yet, when on a lovely afternoon the train 
which bore me homeward rolled swiftly away ; as the grand old hills 
which I had learned to love and venerate receded from my view, a 
feeling of sadness stole over me at the thought of leaving far behind 
old smoky Pittsburgh where I had passed the delightful Autumn of '66. 
It only ranains for me to mention the passage of the Alleghanies on 
my journey homeward. The train wound its way along the rides of 
lofty mountains at a slow and lazy rate as if the iron horse wearied 
in its loni^ ascciit, and when at length it reached the highest summit 
and bcL^an to descend, wc beheld far below a deep ravine, while be- 
yond were towsring cli& piled one upon another tUi they seemed to 
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mingle With the olotids and rest among the stars. The shades of twi- 
light were just beginning to gather and to throw around us their som-. 
ber mantle as if to deepen the impros.^ivcness of the pcene. £t was a 
grand and sublime picture in which God appeared in his transcendent 
glory and majesty. We soon reached again the level of the plain and 
the dim outlines of the receding mountain summits faded one by one 
in the misty shadows of evening. Oh, how like &ithfal sentinels did 
ihey seem, stationed there in the distance by the great Omnipotent to 
keep guard during the long hours of the approaching night ! This 
was the only interesting incident on my waj back to my "old nativ^i 
State." Thi-s sublime scene will long remain bright and unfading up- 
on the tablet of mj memory, and in the hereafter of life it will recall 
' from the vista of departed years many a fond recollection of my trip 
to the Iron City. . Tim. 

< t» 



Crimson roses, golden-hearted, 
KarCf^t bird-songs all in time. 

Green leaves faintly, faintly stirring, 
Whispering of June. 

O'er the hill-tops like a spirit; 

HoTereth a purple haze, • 
You ntay aImo8t/4»{ its presence 

In .the meadow ways. 

All the far-off fields are sleeping } 
Cattle resting at their case; 

In the liearts of wind-rocked flowers 
Lurk the humming-bees. 

tn the fragrant woods are shadows 
Lying cool across the grass; « 

There is scarce room for the sun-light 
Through the leayes to pass. 

tip in heaven clouds arc floating, 
Fleecy, soft, with fold on fold, 

Picturins? now a towering bulwark^ 
Now some castle old* 
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'Cross the footrpath loapinjj, babbliiii^ 

Like a tired child in sleep, 
Sings the brook as if 't irere dreaming 

Tliini;8 all pure and deep. 

In tlie fields the scythes arc ringing, 

Soft and low, now loud and clear, 
And the reapers tlicy are singing 

Words I can not bear. 

» 

Over all a nameless sonn thing 

"Which we feel but cannot see ; * 

God is good, and His midsummer 
Cometh near to me I Adam. 

» » 

Eoua great authors died during the year 1859. Prcscott the his- 
torian expired in the midst of his labors, and Irving the <*GoldsmiilL 
of America," the most elegant and pleasing of American aathors soon 
followed htm. England lost two of her first historians, Maeaulay and 

Henry Hallam. Death takes from us every year men prominent in 
the ranks of litepaturo, but not often are we called upon to mourn the 
loss, in a single year, of those who have contributed so largely to stand- 
ard literature. The history of England acquired new interest from 
the brilliant and oondensed pages of Maeaulay and Hallam ; while a 
dear light was shed upon the almost unknown history of Spain by tho 
magic pens of Prescott and Irving. The biographies of literary men 
are always interesting and valuable, but when thoy recount any sin- 
gular misfortune their lessonf? bceoiue doubly impressive. They teach 
us how the mind can rise above physical infirmities. They should in- 
spire the idle with a spirit of industry, the diiigentiwith renewed zeal. 
All have more or less curiosity respecting authors. We are inclined 
to judge too much of one's character from his writings. To thorough* 
ly appreciate, however, a writer, we should make it our aim to ae- 
quaint oursclvej^, a.s lar as possible, with iils private life. We admire 
the simple yet beautiful verses oi' liurus ; but wo pass over in silence 
his crazy, drunken paroxysms. As we read the noble, heart-stirring 
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verses of "Cliilde ilarold," wc are pained to learn that Byron wasted 
the noble talents which God had given him. When Richard Steele 
was sober, some of the fioest essays in the Eoglish language, apon 
the happiness of a t^perate life, flowed from his pen. Bnt what 
valoable lessons can we learn when permitted to stadj the eharaoter 
of him whose life was a constant example of virtne, whose yaluable 
writings were the productions of a lofty and noble oiiui. The life of 
Prescott was marked by peculiar misfortunes, yet it gave ample evi- 
dence of an exalted type of character. By a somewhat remarkable 
accident he was deprived of the use of one of his eyes, which turned 
his attention from ihe bar to the pursuit of Uteratnre. His tastes had 

. always tended in tlus direction. In health it had been his constant 
delight, in snfiering his neyer failing solace, bnt now he was to enter 
upon a severe and minute study to secure success in an arduous pur- 
suit. In English literature he was well versed ; he had previously 
studied the principal modern languages ; with the classics he was 
^miliar : but now at twenty-five he was to begin again as it were. This 
together with the continnal suffering from his eyes might have discour- 
aged one with a less conrageoiis heart than his* Ue subjected him- 
self to the strictest mles in regard to study, ezerdse and recreation. 
^*It is of little moment," he wrote in his Private Memoranda, **whetii* 
er I succeed in this or that thing, but it is of great importance that I 
am habitually industrious.'* He hesitated lonii upon the subject of 
his first literary efforts, but finally decided to write "The History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella." He immediately marked out a course of 
reading on this subject, embracing several hundred volames^ enough 

' to tax the energies of one with unimpaired health. His eye com- 
menced to trouble him at the beginning, and he passed ftur months in 
a darkened room as a penalty for excessive reading. He provided 
himself with a reader and was never afterwards without one. By 
means of this assistance, he was enabled to obtain the desired infor- 
mation, he soon became an adept, so that the sense of hearing was 
developed in a wonderful manner, to compensate to a great degree for 
the loss of eyesight. When in England, he obtained a mechanical 
contrivance &r assisting <he blind to write, called the noct<^€^f by 
means of which the hand is guided. The principal difficulty in the 
use of such an apparatus was that the letters and words were made 
only from meohamcai habit^ and if the person using it happened to make 
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a mistake lie could not return and rectify, £br if he did the MSS. which 
at the best would faardlj be legible would be with great diflcnltj de« 
ciphered^ It is evident that the utmost care must be taken to form 
eyety sentence in the mind before it was given to paper. This con- 
tributed much to the clearness ofliis style, as all the chief points had 
to be kept iu view; and he rapidly cultivated ihis power of retentive- 
neass so well that he could thus keep ir hia memory sixty priiited 
pages of Phitip II., correcting and revising them as he rode or walked 
fi>r exercise. After pondering over it, he wrote in the boldest and 
fieest style. He gave life, fireedom and perspicuity to his thoughts, 
and mode of expressing them. As soon as he commenced the more 
severe task of composing, his eye became worse, and he was soon con- 
Bcious that unless great care was taken he would soon bp left in total 
blindness. From this time till death ho took every precaution to 
strengthen, at all events not to exhaust, its impaired power. He was 
exact in everything that pertained to the daily distribution of duties* 
He rose early, though with great reluctance, for in truth he was nat* 
urally very lasy. Even in the coldest weather he was accustomed to 
walk three or four miles before sunrise ; on his return from the morn- 
ing walk he adjusted his clothes to the temperature of the house; 
from the breakfast table he went to his study ; at ten o^clpck his sec- 
retary and reader came, then followed the severe labor of the day. 
Every contrivance which ingenuity could invent was at hand to releive 
bis eye from every sudden shock or pain. While composbg portions 
of PhDip IL, he wrote only thirty*five minutes in each day, divided 
exactly by the watch into portions of five minutes each, with at least 
half an hour between, and always stopping when the least pain was 
felt. He said, "ho reckoned time by eyesight, as distances on railroads 
are reckoned by hours." In spite of all advice he determined to en- 
dure blindness rather than give up his pursuit ; and it was this un- 
yielding disposition which enabled him to triumph over physical in- 
firmities. 

With all his preparation he composed slowly. He read thorough- 
ly everything which pertained to his subjeet ; after reading for a year 

on his proposed work, he said to a friend that he should commence io 

read for the first chapter of "Pcrdinaud niid Isabella," which was 
carefully written and corrected three times. A difficult chaptor in 
Philip II., was written and revised sixteen times, this was of course 
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an exceptional ca^e, ycfc there was the same regard to thoroughness 

in ull liis writings. Upon his fir.st ciTort he spent as lie himself says 
till of the best years of his life. Severe and faithful as had been his 
Btudics, lie a]w:i\ s had many misgivings about publishing his writinga 
even after they had received the highest praise from critical friends. 
The popularity of his histories, at homo and abroad, is too well known 
to be spoken of at length. They haTe all been translated into the 
principal modern languages. Edward Everett, once said that when 
he was in England he called upon Sir Thomas Grannevillc, a profound 
seholar and critic, and iuiind him reading Xeiio]»h()irs Anabasis ; 
on his making some passing reniark on the beauty of the author, 
Grannevillc holding up a cojty of "Ferdinand and Isabella" rep] led, — 
**He is one far superior." 31 r. Griswold 8ays-^"Prescott excels most 
in description and narration but his histories combine in a high degree . 
almost every merit that can belong to such works. On every page 
we find that peculiar philosophical spirit mingled with a uniform can- 
dor." Sparks the historian said, — "He possesses to an cmiiicat degree 
love of truth, impai tiality a!id discriminating juds^ement. You will 
find in him no extravagant theories, no overwrought descriptions to the 
faults of a favorite hero." His rich innginatinn, his love of nature, 
his modesty, the depth of thought^ his impartiality, all conspired to 
make his writings interesting and attractive. In society he was al- 
ways popular, that kind and gentle sympathy, with his brilliant con- 
versational power, made him an universal favorite, yet he always kept 
that fcin]j)lieity of eliaruftcr, that kindness of heart which made his 
presence always welecnnc to the hoiiu'.s oi'the poor in lioston. *'His 
modesty" said Josiah Quincy, **was as innate and deep seated as his 
genius. His delicate temperament shrunk from public notice and 
praise. To the merits of others he was just and liberal, concerning 
his own, reserved and silent." What a noble tribute was paid by 
Edward Everett to his friend a few days after his death ! — '"He has 
diivcH liis artesian criticism tbronidi wretched, modern competitions 
and the trashy cxafraeratioiis ut juiervening commentators down to 
tlie original witnesses, and the sparkling waters of truth have gushed 
Ibrth from the living rock." 

Such were the prominent traits in the character of Prescott the 
historian. We have seen the proud, ambitious young man suddenly 
struck with a deadly bloTf which was destined to effect so radical a 
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ehango in his character. The discipline which was acquired in the \ 
darkocds of his rcN>m was Dot without profit. He realized th*t his 
tare life must be one of self'denial and patience. Wilk eveiy MNSOM 
for a life of idleness we find binn determined to enter upon a moil 
dsfficnlt and laborioos pnrsoit Natntally of an indolent dispention 
we find him snbjeottng himself to the meet rigid mles. Often saffsr* 
ing the most acute pain, still preserrag that quiet humor, those dash* 
cs of wit and love of repartee which were so characteristic of him. 
His raodeijiy torbade that his generosity sliould be known only to a 
few personal friends. When to a character like this the great gjit 
of imparting his ideas to coming generations is added, how g^t an 
inflnenoe it must yield long after the hand that wrote has ommhled 
to dast» He had always expressed the wish that he mig^t die sudden* 
ly. It was granted. He died almost immediately from a stroke of 
apoplexy. His last request was characteristic of the man. Ho de» 
sired that his remains might rest for a time, in his study with his 
cherished books amidst which he had found so much pleasure and 
profit The poor whom he had assisted, the men of letters with whom 
he was intimately assooiated felt thatthey had lost inhia a kind finead 
and benefiMtor*' Nn, 



Sid Wa»'s I|eu0iiii3. 

I am looking at the firelight 

And the shadowg on the wall, 
And without, the moon 'jj half hidden 
And the snow flakes softly fall. 

And I hear the merry jingle 
Of the ileighbettt from $£utf 

And the bugh of yonth and pteasue 
RiogSng through the frosty air. 

But my firo burns low nnd dimly^ 
And sad fancies fill my mind. 

Sitting !istenit3g to the miirmurlng, 
M/ttic whispering, of the wind. 

4 
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For I'm (I roaming of my dear one*, 

Sister, wil'c, and noble son, 
Of my kindred and my neighbors, 

For I loved tbcm cveiy one. 

B«t they're lying in tfajvchvrdi-yard, 

Tot ihfsr left m» long agtr. 
Lift me ere my eheek wm irftbered 

And mj hair was turned* to snoir. 

Yes, soon will come the aanrer 

To my sad unspoken prayer, 

Por I shall lie down beside tliem 
And well ileep together ttsere. 

♦ 

♦ » 

No. 3. 

In stay upon Mt. WaBhington was sBort* It was impoHatte t» 
do more than hold one's self together out of doors. The innd was 

driving furiously; while the mist and rain, spite of the thickest cloth- 
ing, speedily formed jniniature rivulets — then cascades, whose fey wa^ 
ters leaped joyously down tfee shuddering back, from the very nape of 
the neok, to the sole of the boots, which soon became full to overflow-^ 
ing. The yiew was confined to a few square feet, and it required a 
great degree of enthusiasm to mount the little piles of stones whidi 
Bunoonds the flagstaff, and serves to direct the tonrist where he may 
find the **he!ght of land." Not one* of our party ventured to 
the pole," and win the hoDor of having readied the highest point thi^i 
side Virginia and the Rocky Mountains. It was left for future yeara 
and a fair day. That day Fancy alone can picture. Before us risesy 
in place of the youthful mountaineer, a staid and portly £»rm, or one- 
it may be surmounted hy a shock of gray and leaning iqKm a itaff ; 
wliile the &at is acooiuplished by one younger, an active youth, ieal« 
008 for the family honor, whose mien calls to mind days long gone by. 
But ilie chronicler must' deal in fiict, not trifle with Fancy.- Within^ 
doors there was little to deta^ the papt^.. A glance at the motley 
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<n:owd huddled around the fire^ the quamt old room, the momiteia 
YiemBf and the leg-hook, — ^fitithfolneas eompels us alao to mention the 
jolly landlord^e phis peering out from a queer liiUe nook of a oloflet» 
from which was wafted a suspicious odor, though of course our party 

kept aluoi ; — resting but a brief hour, the valiant twelve, iiaving re- 
freshed themsLlvcs with a lunch, set out for the Glen. 

It was a rich substitute, — that hard, macadamized road geutly grad- 
ed and smooth, for the rough hridle path so sadly out of repair up 
whioh they had toiled from the ^oteh, and the party were in fine apus 
its. Their spirits were eo hig|i in faet that when they drew near the 
toll-gate at the foot of the Mountain, some of the more philanthropio 
and tender-hearted suggested that they should not disturh the gentle- 
man who occupied the house adjoining the bar which loomed up, Apol. 
yon-likcj across the way, and put him to the unnecessary trouble of 
relieving them of twenty cents apiece. This stipck the most as A 
bright thought, though there was a fearful ravine and a swollen stream 
on one side of the road, while an almost inacoessihle cliff rose on the 
other. They took no time for reflection, but, acting at once upon the 
suggestion, and choosing as they thought, the lesser evil, made for the 
ravine, and in a few moments had disappeared from view. Long af- 
ter, the few who had proved of tender consciences, though hard of 
heart, and had rewiorselcsBlj waked the old man from his afternoon's 
nap, were joined by some sorry-looking personages, who soon proved 
to be friends,— hardly angels,— in involuntary disguise. It was the 
dirergent party. It was a tedious dismal tale they had to tell of the 

''moving accidents by flood and field, 

Hair^breadth 'scapes'*'^— 

they had expericnoed. jJoubtless a full record would be of thrilling in- 
terest ; but, as they never fully completed the sad recital, and among 
the archives of the expedition we hnd no notes which would furnish 
us with any clue, we are utterly unable to give more than the simple 
&et that no lives were lost. 

At the Glen the Falls first received a visit, and well did they repay 
for the day's toilsome march. The Cascades of Franconia and the 
Notch sccnicd to have loat ihcir charms by the side of this. If the 
Glen has but a single bit of nature, to offer as a shrine, whither at 
frshionable hours ^e dainty Miss may resort to pay her ti^ibute of 
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drawing-room expletives, or at the bour of quiet, when light and 
ihade beeome ready limners to retoach the eoene with eolon erer 
elumgiog, the true low of nature may teoeire fresh inspiratioo and 
pay anew hii towi of devotion,— if there is hot this angle caeoade in 
that Mountain ravine, it can easily vie with the wonders of the Notch. 
Passing on f rom the Falls, as the huge pile of buildino^s which are 
called the Glen House caiae in sight, no wonder was expressed that 
the visitors resorting thither should have called forth such an exhi- 
bition of man's handiwork in this region. It seemed an awkward 
tbou|^ expreasive tribute to the Falls of Glen Ellis. 

It was the purpose of the party to pass the nig^t at a farm-house 
some fire miles further on $ but on attempting to eomplete the march , 
it was found that the two hundred pounds avoirdupois which served 
to encase the valiant spirit of our friend W., had proved altogether 
too much for his ^ower extremities. In other words his ankles had 
failed. As we viewed with mournful forebodings the helpless ''en- 
fantt^we were forcibly reminded of the witty remark of Sidney Smithy 
made while Tiewing a woman so enormously &t that it was a problem 
how she was to be removed from the street, **Read the riot act and 
disperse her/' But there was no riot set to be had in those woods, 
and we were three miles from the ianvi -house and supper. At this 
juncture the Captain stepped forward, and, lending his sturdy shoul- 
ders, the company moved on without further delay. It was a hospita* 
ble mansion, that house with the whole-souled farmer. The supper 
deserves a full description ; but no bill of fare was preserved, and in 
making inquiries about it afterward of the parties concerned, we could 
gather, only vague, incoherent replies, chiefly in the form of deserip* 
tive adjectives, from which we thought ourselves justified in oonclud. 
ing the company were jnst at that time in a more practical than aesthe- 
tic mood. But the beds ! Ah, the bod? ! Stifh marks of civilii^ation bad 
not been seen for two weeks, and no wonder their tired limbs were as- 
tonished by the clean, white sheets and soft feathers. The Seven Slee* 
pen were eelipsed ; and we know not but the weary twelve had been 
there now, had not the active farmer prepared a breakfast of shining 
trout, taken fresh that mom from a Mountain stream, whose odor 
in process of cooking soon penetrated every portion of the house, and 
proved an exceileut substitute for a breakfast bell. 

Ift this happy manner was the bright morn of August 6th ushered 
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ku Three o'clock that afWrooon saw the party at North CoDwaj, 
where thej fyaad the oamp, and renewed their aoquaintanee with the 
three who had heen left the mom before to eome on through the Notch 

and await in this gay little Tillage the arrival of their comrades. It 
was in a manner somewhat unique that the march of this day was 
accomplished. In fact we have thought that the character of iadi- 
viduals was in some measure revealed by the manner in which they 
Blade (hat joomey from the Glen to North Conway. Each took his ^ 
owa course. Ihe Captain's shoulders not being quite eqnal to the 
task of resaming their last nigfaVs load> W, made the trip on the 
eoaeh in a legitimate manner. It happened fbrtnnately there was no 
luggage that day and the passengers were few. H. & A., however, 
after the coach had started, quietly, mounted and placed their persons 
in the place where the trunks usually go, and where the driver is 
wont to aim when told to *'oat behind.'* Whenever there was a stop 
to water or change horses these yonths would mysteriously appear 
from behind some clump of bushes, or from out some store where 
they had been inquiring the price of peanuts, ^nd linger about in bu- 
sy idleness, till there was a fresh start. Mc. displayed something 
more than mere ''cheek" when he climbed into a passing wagon which 
contained only a lone female, and after havinj> c omfortably seated him- 
self asked **may I ride." With trembling look she surveyed the 
stalwart form so unceremoniously placed by het side, and meekly re- 
plied *^yeB«" It so happened however, that she found it in her way to 
turn down the first side road. McM. did not stop to inquire whether 
she llTod there, but hurriedly took to the turnpike. A few of the par* 
ty bravely walked the entire distance, among which were stnrdy "Old 
Joe," the indefatigable Captain and our worthy eoiuau.ssary, who 
came into camp in his usual brisk manner, all unconscious of the 
trials in wait for him> It seems that the three left with the tent and 
team, had reached the place of encampment the erentng before, and 
had been amusing themselves the meanwhile by casting the horses, 
eating han and eggs, and forgetting to get some bread baked accord* 
inir to commands of the commiasary. As the horses were ibund to 
be but slightly damaged, Joe,— small Joe, — was forgiven thbmuch; 
but the crime of having neglected the bread was one not so easily 
ibrgotteuby the injured party, and ]m> )r Joe was not puffercd to sleep 
that nif^t until Mc, with more than his usual eloon»!««^-'t. h:ii 
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* again ftiid again rehearaed the whole gfoands of eomplaiQty stated 
carefnllj the solemn reaponsilttUties plaoed upon the eoinpanj, pietnr- 
ed the dlsastroas resalts that must inevitably follow, and, by way of 

peroration, entered upon certain not very complimentary remarks, all 
which Joe, having by this time become thoroughly aroused, declined 
peacefully to hear. Mc. was at this point advised to lie down and 
go to sleep ; and Joe never again referred to the subject. 

After an animated discnssion at the encampment, it had been decid* 
*ed to move that eve, a f^w miles nearer Centre Harbor, fhe vote 
was taken when the Captain and W. who had been <«invited out to 
tea,'' were away np town, engaged in some little offioes they found it 
it necessary to perform before they appeared in society. 

A fine assortment of interjections, was brought into requisition when 
they returned, and found everything packed up just ready for the 
start. But it was too late, and they reluctantly sent up their hastily 
written notes, and resumed the pilgrim staff. The Captain was so 
mifortnnate as to have his boots get the start of him on the maroh* 
and was obliged to follow on behind, in that condition which small 
bovs so much enjoy when the warm days of summer begin to approach. 
But he toiled up through the sand with liis wonted grit, Bobby 
meanwhile keeping him company and warning him against lying down 
blanketless in the damp bushes to pass the night. Sam, by reason of 
certain infirmities, was placed upon one of the teams, and carefully 
admonished to follow the telegraph wires, and not drive too &st Bia 
flcomfbl reply was, as he cracked his whip oyer the horse's back, •*! 
guess I have travelled." Well, he did travel ; but he kept straight 
on ; for when, after a few miles journeying, he came to a place where 
the monitor wires turned sharp around the corner ol' a hotel he took 
no notice but without hesitation selected the road that leads »^Down 
East." Fortunately there were in the hotel at that time certain of 
his friends, who had been discussing its merits, and cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the landlord ; when one of those personsges always to 
be found sitting in the porch of a public building, came rushing 
breathlessly in, and declared that their "team was on the wrong road.*' 
They dropped their acquaintance immediately, and hurried out just in 
time to hail the fast disappearing horse and tent, and rescue as well 
a comfortable night's lodging, as the redoubtable Sam, from further 
shame and disgraoe. Sam never speaks of his travels now. Tho 
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tent was pitched that night by the light of a lone candle, streamings 
from the window of a little one-story house, where lived a benevolent 
old couple, who kindly furnijihed m with what was wanting for our 
supper. Here Mo'fi above mentioned lecture was delivered, and we 
lay down to sleep. 

Wednesdaj the 7th, was a day of wearisome travel. A distanoe of 
thirty miles to Centre Harbor remained, and we resolved to make it. 
The lame and the halt relieved each other in driving the teams, while 
the whole-souled trudged on through the hot sand and scorching sun, 
vainly trying to sec where the fun was in a pedestrian's lot. And 
yet it was a beautiful route we had to travel that forenoon. In our 
rear was the lonely Kearsarge, suroM^unted,-— crowned as it seemed,-* 
by its dreary old castle of a house, roofless and fast &lling to decay, 
while by our idde were the green meadows of the 9aoo stretdiing away 
ia the distance till cheeked by the steep, rough sides of Mt Ohoooma, 
with its wild l^ends of Cndianhateand cmelty ; but aU this was lost on 
tin: weary little company. It was on this day that A. once more showed 
himself equal to any emergency that might arise, whether upon the 
road, or when in quest of fresh appie-pio among strangers. While 
•ttting down to rest with a number of others beneath the shade of 
some trees, a small boy was seen to approach, driving a wagon which 
•ppeared distressingly empty. A, at once arose and accosted the youths 
in tones most seductive ; but it only had the effect of making him 
vigorously ply the whip, as if he were anxious to rid himself oi some 
dread spectre which had suddenly arisen to his sight. The horse 
went fabt, but tlie energetic A. went faster; he overtook the fugitive 
team after a short race, and climbed in over the bootless yehicle to a 
eomfortable seat beside the unaccommodatiog urchin. Entering at 
onee into couTcrsation, he so beguiled the credulous little fellow by 
narYellous tales of the dog Phil., his wondrous sagacity and his rar* 
enous appetite, especially for human flesh, that the horse no longer 
feeling the whip gradually slackened his pace to a walk, and thus en- 
abled H. and B. to hobble up and place themselves snugly in behind. 
The boy, though thus afflicted, Sinbad-like, with a burden he could 
not shake oS, was, like most other boys, found to be open to the sooth- 
iug influence of some maple sugar, found in the pocket of one of hie 
latter tormentors, and soon appeared on good terms with his &te.-» 
Liter in the day these same boon companions, H. and A., in company 
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with Joe, the youniier, ibll in with some currant wine at a farm house 
oa the road and found it so palatable that they took mih iheoBt whan 
they resunied their journey, a black bottle whose dimeosions exeeed- 
ed what was absolutely necessary to supply their wants.— 
The efieot was some apparent ; — ^H., after travelling on both sides of 
the road for a time at length sought to ascend one of the telegraph 
poles ; but, after long embracing its smooth sides making no progress 
upwards ho was, upon urgent bolicitatiou by his friends, dissuaded 
from further attempting tho feat and led quietly away. 13ut they 
were too old boys to keep company long with the bottle, or long to in* 
dicate by their jovial conduct the friends they had lost. They reooT* 
ered the full use of their faeultles in time to eat a supperi sneh ap* 
parently as they had nerer met with before, and one whieh took thm 
all the evening to describe to their less fortunate companions. The last 
words A. murmured just as he was falling asleep were, "By Golly ! 
such nice things, — hot biscuit, — cakes, pies, and" — the rest was lost 
in indistinct mutterings. This day the Captain's courage gave out for 
the first time, and all through the hot hours of noon he stretched hia 
huge form along the tent, which was thrown as a covering over the 
baggage wagon, and slept ; while the horse proceeded along the road 
at his own sweet will. As a result^ there was a delay of some houra, 
the horse having taken the wrong route, and it was late at night when 
the coinpany found themselves encamped in the churchyard at Centre 
Harbor. 

Thursday the company commenced breaking up. It was a day of 
alternate rain and shine. Between two of these showers the village 
artist attempted to take a photograph of the camp, but the showers 
were altogether too neighborly, as the resulting pietures, when sent !• 
our address at College the following tern, sadly showed. Indeed, it 
required a very fertile imagination to recognize in the dark blotch 
anything we had ever seen before. In selecting the Class Artbt a 
few weeks later, Centre Harbor wns reckoned out. The Captain 
lound relatives, — cousins or something of tho sort, — once more and 
was invited out for the aflemoon and evening, leaving his eonsinlesa 
eomrades,— those who had not yet taken their farewell of oamp-li£i tn 
solaoe themselves by a ride on the Lake. The weather was fiur from 
hwig such as ezcursionlsis pray &r, yet we ibond enjoyment in divid* 
ing our attention, as the showers would at Intervals drive us within 
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odors, between the natural beauties to be seen from the deck of the 
little steamer, and those more artificial to be found withia the cabin. 
H. was the fortunate boj this time. By dint of no little maneuver- 
ing, and certain wily stratagems, he found himself ere long seated be* 
side a pretty Miss, fresh from a boarding school, who had been osten* 
aibly reading a book all the while, but somehow had kept herself suf- 
ficiently well acquainted wilii oar hero'^; [Ian of atuick to capitu- 
late just at the right moment nnd enter at once into ready conversa- 
tion. The excellent youth did not go upon deck agaia when the rain 
oeased ; and he was heard to complain that the trip was wondrous 
short; when in truth we had been the entire length of the 
Lake and consumed the whole afternoon in our excursion. For 
ourselves we have faint remembrances of fair islands freshly arrayed 
in their bright green verdure, and FCt with an apparent negligence 
and ubaudoii, that was only an added charm, in the midst of 
quiet waters which (he stoi ni even then scarce ruffled ; whiie tar away, 
constantly shitling their cloudy mantle, were mountains of new forms 
and with faces unfamiliar, around which clustered other and wilder 
legends ; but all seems shadowed now by that veil of mist which time 
has only served to render more impenetrable* Before we left 
the boat the clouds had settled down for a long night's rain, and drea- 
ry enough did we Cnd our eucaiupnicnt, thojgh .slightly wet as it was, 
with blankets dripping, and a small torrent running throngh the 
midst of the tent. However, the kindness of iViends near by who lent 
a kitchen fire to dry the blankets, and a little labor at ditching, soon 
made us quite comfortable, and we lay down to rest that night in gay 
spirits ; as any one would easily have believed could they have looked 
in upon us and heard the long yarns, interspersed by jest and repartee, 
which kept us awake almost into the wee hours of our last night tugeihcr. 

The following morning was made j'amous by (lio reception of hot 
corn cakes, from the direction the Captain had taken the afternoon 
previous. The party showed their appreciation of the gift by cheers 
and a tiger for the giver, and a rapid demolition of the comely pile. 
Those cakes call up kind thoughts of the donor even now. May 
his crop of maize never &.il ! May corn cakes be for him perpetual \ 
May his generous spirit never faint, or grow weary in well-doing I — 
And liiiiy his cliildreu grow up hale and hearty, nourished by food in- 
tellectual as by ibod, — such food, — tcrrcstial I There was another 

5 
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exodus from the camp when the morniDg boat went out, and 
only a solitary half doxen were leil to pursue their lonely way 
back to the fkmiliar Btieets of Hanover. Placing their persons in the 
Tsoant noobi left by the baggage, which their lost oompaniona had 
taken, they proceeded on their jonmey in comparatiTC ease. As they 
came within sight of the chapel spire they saw approaching certain of 
their acquaintances, — not students, but persons who sometimes associ- 
ate with students, from the upper classes^^certain who were wont 
never before to cut them oa the street. At this sig^t the chivalrous 
six at once arose from their xecambent positions on the wagons and 
held themselTes in readiness to salute the ladies a modt as they 
should approach. The ladies did approach^ and — passed them with 
only a look of curiosity half mingled with mirth ! And then they re- 
membered they were not the youths of three weeks ago. Straight- 
way they went to their rooms, and, arraying themselves in their lair- 
est, took their revenge by making such a swell through the streets of 
Hanover that there was no longer any doubt of their personal iden* 
tity* They were at home. 

And here we must lay down onr pen, but not before we pay a slight 
tribute of respect and gratitude to the kind friends we met along th» 
route. With the angle exceptions of one village, and that shall 
be nameless, we were everywhere, — rough and uneouth as was of 
necessity our appearance,. — treated not only with a respect, but with a 
kindness and a favor to which we could lay no claim. If the name 
of a student is a talisman to friendships such as these, we would wish 
to bear it evermore^ There are certain &ces still fresh in our menu^ 
Ofy, we would like to call and picture to others ; there are certaiii 
acts we shall not boob ibrget^ of which we should like to make men-* 
tion here ; but we ^eel that a more fitting and acceptable return 
would be made by retaining those bright pictures and offering simply, 
the tribute of thaiikful hearts. Long may it be ere their names- 
their kind deeds, or the bright recollections of the many happy houra 
q^t together, shall pesish fiom the memory of the <*DartnKNiy^ 
Hountaineem*" 
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Editanial Batiks, 

The ''Dartmoufb,** one of the xaementoes of the Iotb of the clan *67 
for their Alma Hater, passes with this namher into the hands of the sneoeed- 
ing classi and as it sought no encominm when nnder the superintendence of 
ita former editors, so it will he our purpose that it shall retain the standard 
glren it hj them. Tes, another college year has passed <*like a Ph«ton 
nshing through the air only to leave the chariot emplj/'— and as a heauti- 
fa\ star which lent its radiance to our path, loses its lustre and reileetiDghuft 
» flickering, ray, is lost to new, so has the past year etolenhy us and floated 
away upon its visioned pinions to the ^'Toioeless grave." But the College 
under the guidance of iu fHeuds Xuis not heen neglectful and remiss in its 
duties; it lias constantly been gaining a stronger foothold in every partic- 
ular, and so long as iU friends continue to give their pecuniary aid as well 
as their influence, we are confident it will succeed. The closing year dis- 
missed from our lialls many pleasant and agreeable friends, to battle upon 
the arena, and struggle with the difficulties of life, and to whatever course 
their talents and inclinations may tend, they Imvc :^^anc forth with the best 
wishes of the friends they leave behind, and we trust they may carve their 
path to fame and fortune. The vacation, to which we looked forward v,'ith 
BO many expectations was, we presume, to all, on? of pleasure and cnjoj-- 
xnent; released from our daily routine of care and bludy we had opportunity 
to give free scope to our aesthetic and sportive inclinations ; and as we 
havo gazed upon nature decked in her most gorgeous robes, and viewed her 
picturesque grandeur or romantic and wonderful combinations, which fur- 
nish so much food for the imagination, we have felt how difficult it is to re- 
main indifferent to her loveliness. The pleasant though varied meth<xls in 
which the vacation passed with all ftimished us that mental rest which flts us 
anew for the duties of the present year in acquiring those intrinsic, heaven- 
bestowed qualities of intellectual capacity^ of strict integrity, pure moralily, 
correct judgment, and of courage to do and dare what conscience dictates. 
These are the attributes that govern circumstances and control events and 
they the characteristics which command permanent respect, ensure lasting 
regard, and challenge universal admiration. 

The wide-spread influence and remarkable good standing that the 
eollege has obtained abroad, brings to her portals this fall many new comers, 
and each day, the diiferent sports upon the green call out those interested and 
once again the town has assumed that vivacity and bustle that term-time 
alone can give to it. 

We are pleased to welcome so many to these halls, where we are 
oonfldent they can secure the best of mental and moral culture, and where, 
with the opportunity of procuring physical training HOW oifered,thc{ycaiiiiol 
fiUl of realising their brightest hopes.. 



The goal of greatnesis luid fiinie is before us all to struggle for, 
but *''tis a cold heart that tleems theso enough." Our nature demands tiie 
intercourse of friend with friend, wiUiout wliich there will be a blank the world 
can never till. The man of genuine sensibility will find in this a more 
lively joy, a higher happiness than in all the reputation of talent and pow- 
er. In thi« humble sphere the afl^otioiis find constant exercise ; the social 
and moral sense is kept lireljr and on the alert, and fk-iendship is the sonrco 
of the greatest share of all.true eigoyment. It may be difficult to con* 
Tince the heartless aspirant for fame or the sordid man of gold, that, except 
as means of advancement, friends and kindred are of any conseqnence; but 
reader, if there he one kind heart from which yon would not have your 
memory erased, yon need no argument to make manifest the pleasure result- 
ing from intercourse of friend with friend. 

While the world may refuse the fame of greatness and the tribute of 
idolatiy, he who holds with others a community of aiTection, who is rich in 
the hearts of but a humble few, shall be remembered when he is in his grave, 
and <*the tear of first sorrow that falls on the fresh turf of his rest shall no 
be the last." 



Thatxb Sceoot« ov AucRtTBCTtmn akd Civil EiranmuRnro. — This, we 
understand, is to be the designation of the new department established by 
the munificence of Gen. Syivanns Thayer. He has already paid into tlm 
. Treasury of Dartmouth College, $20,000, and has given security for $20,000 
more, to be paid at specified :ind convenient times. And he has declared 
his purpose, over and above this, to defray the whole expense of the 
School up to the year 1870. leaving the fund meanwhile to accumulate. 

The school is to be essentially, though not formally, of a post>graduate 
character; that is, the reqirisito-^ for ndmis>;inn, will in gome respects — in 
Mnthematic!', for example — embrace as much as is usually studied in 
College, and jirobably more. The course is to extend through at lenst two 
years, and is designed to be of the very 'iVi-lu st ord 'r, aiming at the thor- 
oughness and completen-'^s. in th»> lines oi .stady pursued, of the best Eu- 
ropean Schools. The generuu^ and far-seeing founder, is deeply impressed 
by the demand for architectural and entrineering ability which the rapidly 
unfolding resource^^ of our country are sure to make ; and he believes 
there will be an increasing nunilier ol" young men, from New Kni^land and 
elsewhere, who will be glad to avail themselves of su( li a course of instruc- 
tion as he proposes to connect with his Alma Mater. 

It is not probable that the School will be organized in less tlian a year. 
The selection of the principal instructor will be a matter of importance, 
and, with the high aims of the school, of some difficulty. And it is undcr- 
itood that, when selected, he is to spend some time in Europe, for the purpose 
of examining similar Schools, and more folly fitting himself for his 
work. We shall welcome this accession to our enlarged drde of our edu* 
cational appUances. The position and history of Dartmouth render it em- 
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incntly fittincr tlmt, as her alumni and friends larnish the meaiMt she should 
become more and more an educational centre. 



Agrioijltorai. Oollbqb. — II was expected that this new Department 
would be open for the reception of students this Fall, and arrangements 
for that purpose were parti/ made. It was found, however, that to com* 
picto all the adjustments and nccessarj provisions, further time was 
required; and the Trustees are Avi ely averse to any haste that will "make 
waste." They wish to lay all tiie foundatioos and shape all the appoint- 
ments so as to give tlie best promise of success. 

They may have been led to special care and wariness by observ- 
ing the embarrassments which have attended the na-^cent state of the Massa- 
chusetts A;^r:cultural College, (jireater caution is neeo<stirv from tlie fact, 
that there arc lii^ht" of puccesj^ful precedent. Mi anwhile, the fund is 
accumulating, thus iurnishiug ampler means; and we expect in due time— 
probably witluu a few mouths — to chronicle a completed programme. 



In an interesting article on "Our Colleges," in the last number of the 
Qiristian Examiner, Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, of Andover, is termed "the 
most eminent of American Classical teachers." We wouldnot disparage other 
excellent teachers, in our commendation of this distinguished son of Dart* 
mouth ; yet the language of the Examiner will doubtless meet a heart/ re 
sponse from many of our younger alumni, his grateful pupils. It is an in* 
teresttng fact, that his predecessor, at the head of Phillips' Academy, Mr. 
Oscrood Johnson, of the class of '28, was hardly less excellent as a Classi- 
cal Teacher. To these two men belongs the honor of having raised that 
Institution to its present pre-eminence amon%' the A(;ademic.s of Massachu- 
setts, if nnt of the country. We eouUl name not a tew other Dartmouth 
Alumni, Dr. Richards, of Meriden, prominent among them,- who hare 
done admirable service in our X*reparatory Schools. 



New Sximmrrs.— We haye bad a very large accession of Students this 
Tall, nearly 120 in all— the largest number ever received here at the begin- 
ning of a year, with perhaps a single exception. The catalogue is not yet 
made out, and admissions have continued up to the present time, so that 
we cannot give final statistics; but we shall have a Freshman Class of about 
80, with 20 in the corresponding Class in the Seieatiflc Department, and 17 
or 18 in other classes. The new students, we learn, are from U different 
States, including 4 from California. The five States furnishing the most, 
are, in the order of their respective (luotas, as follows : New Hampshire, 
Termontj Massachusetts, New York, Alaine. 
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CoTTFOE Grounds and Buit.dixgs. — ^We were glad to see the President 
And a landscape arcliitort from Boston. Mr. Charles Follen, perambulating 
the Collecrc Grounds in the rear of tlie buildings, ilie other day, in reference 
to certain esthetic improvcnionts which the Trustees have in view. Mr. 
FoJlen declared liimself surprised .and pleased with the varied capabilities 
of the grounds. He is to draw a plan, on artistic principles, embracing 
walks, trees, shrubbery, and other ornamental matters, on which the cul- 
ture of the premises may, from year to year, proceed. With such apUa 
carried out, in addition to the heautifal camput in front of the boildingf, 
and the fine views in different dlreetlons^particularlj that from Obaerrato* 
ry Hill, down the Connecticut Valley, ending with Aacntney— our aiir- 
roundings will be well nigh peerless. 

MTe are gratified also, with a rumor that tiie plan of introducing a heating 
apparatus into tlifi College Buildings, is under consideration. We hope it 
may be found feasible. To be relieved from fho extortions of ftiel-Tenders, 
the trouble of having wood cut and stored, the labor of keeping up flrea» 
and the annoyance of the dirt and ashes connected with them,^to be able 
in January, by the turn of a screw, to let the genial sdr of June into our 
rooms,— is eertaiiUy ''a consummation devoutly to be wished." 



The usual match game of Foot-ball between the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes, was played Saturday, September 14. The four games were 
respectively 10, 8 1*2, 6 1-2 and 1 minutes in length. The second game waa 
won by the Freshmen; the other three by the Sophomores. There waa 
much fine playing during these games manifested on both sides, and we re- 
gret our space will not admit of minuter details. Wilson was wamer for 
the Sophomores, and Burleigh for the Freshman. H. S. Clark and H.- C. 
Bliss, class of '68, iimpires for '70. 0. D. Robinson and II. O. Lindsley 
class of *69, umpires for '71. W. A. Chase, class of '65, referee. 

The fine residence of Dr. Dixi Crosby took fire on the morning of the 
16th, in the attic. The students were soon on the ground, and in a half 
hour the house was cleared of every movcablr article ; but we arc sorry 
to say the flames were not subdued till the upper part of the house was des- 
troyed, owing in part to the slate roof. We were proetod with the Dr's. 
presence Monday morning, in the chapel, and received Ins heartfelt thanks 
for our services, and it is no move than duty that we tender ours to 
those kind neighbors who were so thoughtful of our wants when the work 
was over. 

The address of the class Secretory of '67, is Northfield, Minn. 



We have an article on "The Study of the Classics," which we are obliged 
to emit till next number. 
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In our next number we will gire a liit of the nsves of the daat of '57| 
who participated itt the war. Thej claim to be tiie tenner dait in the ser^ 
tioe« 

i» » ' ' ■ 

H. J. Boardman, olaM of '08, is practicing Law in Boston, Mass. 

P. Kedfield, class of '3C, is practicing Law in Montpelier, Vt. 
Charles Beedy ehiss of '8& 10 engaged in the practice of haw in Montpe* 

Kcr, Vt. 

Stoddard B. Colby, class of '36, delivered an address at the Comniencss- 
ment of the Norwich University, in its new location at Northficld, Vt., and 
the honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on him by that Institution. 

Charles Harper, class of *38, read Law and commenced practice in 
Clarkburg, Va., where ho remained several years. In 1845 he went to 
Texas. During the war with Mexico, he served as Adjutant, but is now 
following his profession in Indianola, Texas. 

G. W. Wing, class of '66, has been appointed Deputy Secretary of the 
State of Yermont* 

B. V, Brickett, dass of '67^ it z$alously pursuing the study of Law wifb 
I)* & C. Sanders in Lawrence Mass* 

Abram Brown, class of '67, has been appointed Principal of Hie Academy 
at Westfield, N. T. 

Almon F. CMe, class of '67, is giving instmction in a boarding school, at 
■ ■ ■> N. J« 

Josiah G. Dearborn, dass of '67, is Snbmaster of the Lyman Scliool at 
Bast Boston, Mass. 

Horace Goodhue, Jr., class of '67, is Principal of the Preparatory Pe- 
partment of Northfield College, at Northficld, Minn. 

Cliarles P. King, class of '67, is Principal of a Grammar School at Niew 
Bedford, Mass. We understand he has lately been married. 

Thomas Lecky, class of '67, is Principal of the Academy at Gilmanto% 
N. H. 

G. A. Mosher, class of '67, is Principal of the Champlaln Academy, at 

Champlain. N. Y. 

Sanuu I P. Prescott, class of '67, is Principal of the Academy at Frances" 
town, N. U. 

Walter H. Sanborn, class of '67, is Principal of the High School at Mil- 
lord, N. H. 

Rev. Alfred B. Dascomb, Class of '58, who has lately been preaching at 
Waitsfield, Vt., is called to the Congregational Church at Woodstock, Vt., 
as successor of the KeT. Dr. Clement* It is understood that he accepts. 
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C. C. Woodman, class of '67, ia Principal of the High School at Fair Ka- 
ren, Mass. 

B. C. lHojes, clafiB of '67, is Principal of the Grammar School at Dover, 
N. H. 

Rev. Henry C Goodhue, class of '57, ia Pastor of the Co&gregational 
Church at West Baniht:il»le, Mam. 

D. B. Whitticr, class of '48, is Cashier of the Union Straw Works at 
Poxboro', Mass. 

William S. Palmer, class of '53, tau?:lit several yoars in different institu- 
tions in NewEnghiud and Ohio ; and is now seukd in the niiuistry at Wellfl 
Kiver, Vt. 

C. E. Lane, class of *66, has been elected Principal of one of the public 
schools in Columbus, 0. 

Our friends, Eliott, class of '64, Parker and Whittemore, class of '66, we 
are pleased to learn have entered the militia as substitutes, and are as for- 
merly ready te do or die. 

**The old Continentals in their ragged Begunentals, 
Faltered not" 

B. A. Kimball, class of '54, C. S. D., is engaged in the iron business at 
Concord, N. H. Firm of Ford & Kimball. 

John II. Blodgett, M. D., connected with the class of '64, till Junior 
year, and a member of the far famed College Battallion of Bhode Island 
Cavalry, is located at Sutton Mills, N. H., in the practice of his profession, 
^fr. Blodgett maybe remembered by some as the Mayima Aquila of the 
Owls. 

W. A. Webster, connected with the class of *66tisin business at Concord, 

N. H., opposite the Phoenix Hotel. 

L. D. Stevens, class of '43, was a prominent candidate for the Speaker* 
ship of the N. H. LegislaUire this year, and narrowly escaped an election. 

Kev. Samuel 0, Bartlett, D. D.. class of '3(5, Professor in the Chicago 
Theolo^rienl Seuiinary. delivered a very able address at the last Anniversa- 
ry of the Audover Theological Seminary, before the Porter iihetorical So- 
ciety. 

Rev. Charles E. Lord, Class of '38, was inst.illed, in August last, as Pas- 
tor of tho Congregational Church, in Chester, \' I. 

J. i^. Avert, chisa of (Jujid i'rulcjjisor in tiic Western University of Penn- 
sylvania situated at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry C. Ayers, class of '64, is engaged in the Insurance business at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alfred Eittredge, chiss of '27, is Attorney at Law in Hayerhill, Mass. 
John James Marsh, class of '41, is Attorney at Law in Haverhill, Mass. 
Joseph A. Shores, class of '51, is Principal of the High School at Haver-' 
UU, Mass. 

La&yette Banney,' M. D., class of '42, is practicuig in New York City. 
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Ko. t. 

With reference to the moral and religious notions of the New 
T^niland Indians, t"he following facts are instructive. Governor 
Winthrop, in kis History of New England,*' states that upon the 
petition of two sachems, near Providence, to become sdbjects of tho 
lliassachnsetts colony, and tlins receive their protection, the following 
questions and requisitions were propounded to them : 1. ''Whether they 
"would worship the true God that made heayeu and earth?" Ans. 
■*'We desire to speak reverently of the Englishman's God, and nnt 
speak evil of him, because we see the Englishman's God doth better 
for them than other gods do for others." 2. "That they should not 
Bwear falsly." Ans. "We never knew what swearing an oath was." 
(This answer recalls a reply of one of our Indian agents to John 
C^uiiicy Adams, in answer to the question, <'Do ike Indians use pro- 
fane language?" Aus. "They are not sufficiently civilized.") 8. «*Not 
to do any unnecessary work on the Lord's day within the gates of 
towns." Ans. *'It is a small thing for us to rest on that day, for we 
have not much to do any day." 4. To honor their parents and su- 
periors." Ans. "It is our custom to do so — for inferiors to be subject 
to superiors; for, if we complain to the (jovemor of Massachu* 
setts that we have wrong, if they tell us we He, wc shall willingly bear 
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it." 5. "Not to kill any man but upon just caube and authority,"' 
Ans. "It is good and we desire to do so." 6, "Not to tolerate lioen*- 
tionsnefls and theft" Ans. "Though it be praetioed amoDg us, yet 
we allow it not, bnt judge it evil; so the same we judge of stealing. ''^ 
7. "For lying, they say it is an e7il,and we shall not allow it." 8. "That 
they bhould suffer their children to read God's Word." Ans. "As. 
opportunity servetli by the English cuiuiug among ug, we desire to- 
learn their manners. 

The religion of the aborigines of our country is peculiar. They 
have no temples, no ritual, no public ceremonies and no prescribed- 
ereed; and yet, they are said to be a very religious people. The- 
Astees of Mexico and Central Amerioa seem to have had more 
pomp and ceremony in their worship than- the more scattered popula- 
tion of the North. They lield coininou abiicmblios for the sacrifice 
of human victims and reared teocalH or public altars where their 
horrid rites were celebrated. The religion of the Northern tribes is 
chiefly pvijrato and particular, each man entertaining his own super-^ 
stitious notioiis respecting his relation to the Creator. They beliere 
in a supreme gpd, or rather a transcendental power of goodness called> 
the Great Merciful Spirit, by whom the earth, animals, and man 
were created; aJso in a great antagonistical power who is ever at war 
with the good Spirit. This duality of godn is uiiivcri^lly believed. 
Many have imaL^iiicd a rcseniblauec in their belief to the Jewish re-- 
ligiou ; and without doubt analogies may be found for this theory or 
any other which one may choose to put forth. A good and evil deity 
at war with each other is a Pendan notion, and belongs to the relig-. 
ion of the Magji* The prevalence of this notion among all the In- 
dians would indicate, at least, an oriental origin. The agency of evil 
spiritjj, in all humau a Hairs, sceuii; to have originated with Zoroaster' 
and his followers. "The Indian god of North Aiucrica," says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, "exints in a dualistic form ; there is a malign and beniga 
type of him ; and there is a continual strife, in every possible form, 
between these two antagonistical powers for the mastery over the 
mind. They are in perpetual activity. Legions of subordinate spirits 
attend both. Nature is replete with them. When the eye fails to 
recognize them in material forms, they are revealed in dreams. 
Necromancy and wiichcraft are two of their ordinary powers. Thoy 
can, in a twiukliug, trau^fonu men and animals. Jb'akc hopca and 
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fears, whieh the Indian believeB to be trae, spring np on 
every aide. His notions of the Spirit world exceed all belief; and 
the Indian mind is thus made the viettm of wild mystery, unending 

Buspiciou and paralyzing fear. Nothing could make hira more truly a 
wild man." They hold themselves to be natives of the soil. They 
emerged from caves of the earth and cleils of the rocks, from the in« 
terior of the earth. They have a tradition of an ancient delnge 
which oovered the whole earth and drowned all mankind except a 
limited ttomber. They believe in the immortality of the aoal. The 
prevailing notion is, that the sonls of the departed go to the islands of 
the blest to be compensated for the evils endured in thLs world. 
The Great Spirit so much t-a Iked of by Indian admirers as correspond- 
ing to the Jehovah of the Jews, seems to receive far less notice from 
them than his antagonist. Their great object seems to be to propiti* 
ate or avert evil demons. All diseases are the work of devils ; hence 
their cniative processes consist chiefly in charms, incantations and 
ftzoroisms. All mystery with them is called medicine, aad their 
medicine men are the most arrant quacks and boasters on earth. 
They surpass in vain glory, the Indian root doetors among us, who 
have so much more brass than brains. They arc fatalists "with regard 
to their own destiny. Every thing is unalterably fixed by immutable 
laws ; hence they never blame their medicine men for foiling to make 
good their splendid promises. If tho patient dies it was so ordained, 
and they submit in silence. A few simple remedies are applied by 
their doctors, in some cases, which are useful ; but the notion that pr^ 
vails among farmers that the Indians possess an instinctive or inspired 
knowledge of nature's remedies, is an absurdity exceeding the fables 
of Indian mythology. They have some confused ideas of a future 
state of rewards and punishmeuts, though thcj are the merest crudi- 
ties of superstition and foUy. Their mythology is a perfect chaos of 
wild and incoherent fancies ; and yet, the grave chief rehearses these 
fables with the same apparent conviction of their truth with 
which he describes his own achievements in battle. Says Mr. 
Shoolcraft: "A mammoth bull jumping over the great lakes; a grape 
vine carrying a whole tribe across the Mississippi ; an eagle's wings 
producing the pheiiomeuon of thunder, or it^ Hashing eyes that of 
lightning, men stepping in viewless tracks up the blue arch of 
heaven; the rainbow made a baldric; a little boy catching sun* 
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beams m a snare ; hawks rescaing shipwrecked mariDers from an aiu 
giy ocean and carrying them up a steep asoeni in leathern bags,'*' 
are related with the same gravity as the plain events of tho preeed* 

ing <lay and are expected to claim the un([ualified credence of those 
who listen. Their untamed imagination has not pasjed the Umits of 
infancy. Their btrauge creutious are even more incoherent and ex- 
trayagant than those of children. Ji^very variety of character may 
be found among the Indians, as among Europeans. It is not strange, 
therefore, that different travelicrs arrive at entirely different conclusions 
respecting them. That they are cru^, superstitions and revengeful^ 
all admit.** 

These arc common traits of all wild uicu. Tluti they arc often 
hospitable, faithful and honest is aliio admitted ; yet, they are trouble- 
some neighbors. Ignorant people are always the most diiiicult per- 
sons to deal with. As to cruelty, that is the natural offspring of vio- 
lence. Barbarians always love to torture their victims. In this» 
man &lls below the brute; for there are few beasts of prey that^ 
cause unnecessary pain in the taking of life. Tis true the cat plays 
with her captive, but seldom wounds it till sh^ wishes to appease her 
appetite. War has no graces or amenities, in any age or nation. It 
brings the civilized man to a level with the savage. Little can be 
said in palliation of the cruelties of Christian nations ; nothing in de- 
fence of the tortures inflicted by the red men. Much has been said 
of the wrongs which the natives have suffered, at the. hands of the 
whites. No doubt the strong have injured the weak. The arm of 
power has often crushed, where the spirit of the gospel {^hould hiive 
stooped to heal. Catlin arranges the climax of Indian woes as fol- 
lows : "^White men, whiskey, tomahawks, seal ping-knives, guns, pow- 
der and ball, small-pox, debauchery, extermination." The worst vi- 
ces of civilised life have been adopted by the Indians ; and generally 
its virtues have been persistently rejected. Some deem them incapa* 
ble of civilization. Tbbi is undoubtedly a mistake. They are men 
of the same blood with the whites; possessing the same moral nature 
and endowed witli tlio same mental powers. Any wild race may be 
elevated, if a sufficient time and suitable means be allowed for the 
work. Moral progress is always slow. Centuries, not ^ears, are re- 
quired for the complete recovery of apostate races. Men expect too 
mndi, and give over their efforts too soon. Tho civilization and 
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cfarktianization of seyeral tribes within the territory of the United 
States renders the eleyation of the red man no longer problematieal. 

Eliot, who translated the entiri' Bible into the Indian tongue, and 
labored lor many yenis among the Massachusetts Indians, was far 
more successful as a missionary, than the majority of modern miuis' 
tens laboring among the oriental nations. Through the earnest and 
peiBerering efforts of £liot and Mahew there were^ in IQQOf ten 
towns of Christian Indians in Massaohnsetts, and no leas than 3000 
adult converts in the Islands of Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. 
Bat war, famine and pestilence finally exterminated the whole race of 
praying Indiau.s. Among them were found many noble specimens 
of undoubted piety. Concerning the natural trails oi the aborigines 
there has been much diversity of opiniou. Those who have suflered 
from their treachery, cruelty or revenge have maligned them. Tlioae 
who have receiyed favors at their hands, highly commend them, 
Mr. Oatlin spent eight years among the Indians, this side the Booky 
Mountains, in professional pursuits, as a portrait painter. He, of 
course, had no occasion to come into collision with them as his ob- 
jects were entirely piicitic ; imd the uniform good will they showed 
him, would be no certain criterion of their general deportment to 
strangers. Ho says : "I have visited 45 tribes, speaking different 
languages, and containing in all 400,000 souls. I have brought home 
Bafe and in good order, 810 portraits in oil, all painted in their native 
dress, and in their own wigwams ; and also 200 other paintings, in oil 
containing views of their villages, their wigwams, their games, and 
religious eereuionies, their dances, their ball plays, their buffalo hunt- 
ing, containing in all overSuUl) lull length figures, and the landscapes 
of the country they live in, as well as a very extensive and curious 
collection of their costumes and all their other manufactures, from 
the size of a wigwam to that of a quill or rattle." He adds : feel 
bound to pronounce them a kind and hospitable people. I have been 
welcomed, generally, to their country and treated to the best they 
eould give me, without any charges made for my board ; they have 
often c.-eorted me through their enemies' country at the hazard of 
their own lives, and aided me in passing mountains and rivers with my 
awkward baggage ; and under all these circumstances of exposure, no 
Indian ever betrayed me, struck me a blow, or stole from me a shil- 
ling's worth of my property, that I am aware of. In all these little corn- 
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munities Btrango as it may seem, in tke absence of all jttriflpmdeiuie 

I haveoft<5n beheld peace, happiness and qniet reigning supreme for 
which even kings and emperors might euvj thcin. 1 have seen rights 
and virtue protected and wrongs redressed ; I have seen conjugal, fil- 
ial and paternal affection in the simplicity and contentedness of na- 
ture." He IB almost ready to join the party of Rousseau, and pro- 
Bonnce the wild life of the nativee of the forest the only natural and 
happy mode of eristenee. He almost envies their domestie joys and 
public i^uiet. He says : «I have long looked, with the eye of a etib> 
ic, into the jovial faces of these sons of the forest, unfurrowed with 
cares, where the agonizini feelings of poverty had never stamped dis- 
tress upon the brow. I have watched the bold, intrepid step, the proud 
yet dignified deportment of Nature's man, in fearless freedom, with a 
seal nnalloyed by mercenary lusts, too great to yield to laws or powtt 

ezeept from God/' 
This is the bright side of the picture. There is, nndonbtedly, a 

fascination in wilderness life. Men, who love adventnre, soon be- 
come enamored of it. TraYcUcrs who only visit uncultivated nations 
to gratify their curiosity, are more npt to speak well of them than 
colonists who live among them, and a.rc regarded ah initio as intru- 
dem and aggressors upon their rights. Charlevoix, the French priest 
who sojoorned, for a long time with the natives, soon after tho dii^ 
covery of ihis country, says : <'l%e care of orphans, widows and in- 
liiiii j)crsons, and the hospitality which they exercise is admirable* 
Nothing can exceed the care which mothers take of their infhnt chil- 
dren." Others as stoutly aflirin that tho old and iiifinu are exposed 
to perish alone, and that the children lashed to a board, are leaned 
against a tree, for hours together, with as much indifference as though 
it were the stretched skin of a beaver that hung upon this Indian 
cradle. At other times, they used to bury them, except their head, 
in snow, to render them hardy. Says Dr. Bobertson : "When thdr 
parents became old, or labor under any distemper which their Blender 
knowledge of the healing art cannot remove, the Indians cut short 
their days with a violent hand, to be relieved of tho burden of sup- 
porting and tending them," 

But there can bejittle doubt that they are generally hospitable; 
and, in their way, fond of their children, that promise well. In 1674 
Oapt. Gookin, one of the first writers of Indian history, says : "If 
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stranirors come to their houses, they Tvill give them the best lodging 
and diet they have, and the Htranp:L'rs must bo first served by them- 
selves, Tho wife makes ready ; ;ind by her husband's direction de- 
liTers to tho straogers according to their quality or his affection. 
The men and women are yery loving and indulgent to their daldren.*' 
Boger Williams, who, in his flight from Massachusetts Bay, on ac- 
count of religious persecution, received great kindness at the hands of 
that great sachem, Oanonious, affirms "that the Indians have none of 
the distinguishing vices common to Europeans ; that they have no 
poor among them and orphans are taken care of by their nearest rela- 
tions." 

The Indians possessed those yirtues which are, everywhere, found 
among barbarous nations, if we except the cannibals of Oceanica 
and some of the most degraded tribes of New Holland and Africa. 
Their vices were, perhaps, fewer and less offensxye than those of Ea»> 
tern nations in a similar state of wildness. Still, it may be a ques- 
tion whether it was possible tor the best of men and the most unex- 
ceptionable of Christians to live at peace with them. It is said that 
no Quaker blood was spilled by the natives ; hence, it is inferred thai 
Indiaa massacres were all provoked by the agressions of the whites ► 
It may be said, in reply, that the Quakers of Pennsylyama settled 
among broken and waning tribes, who had lost thdr martial spirit ; 
and fiorthermoreit is distinctly charged upon tbe Quakers by Mr. Park- 
man, in his History of Pontiac and by some other writers of Ameri- 
can history, that they protected Ii;di;iii nmnlers and notorious crimi- 
nals irum the pursuit of tho otlicers of justice ; and that Philadelphia 
was, at one time, a sanctuary for tho treacherous savages who had in- 
vaded the frontier settlements, plundered their property, and then 
bnrn^d their dwellings. 

It is charged upon the Quakers that they actually espoused the 
cause of the natives against their neighbors without regard to the 
rii^lit or wrong of the dispute. These allegations have never been 
satisfactorily answered. The Indians were found to be very deceit- 
ful and cruel by the first settlers of New England. These Christiai* 
men endeavored, to the best of their abilities, to do them good. 
They honestly labored for their conversion to Christianity* They hon<- 
orably purchased and paid for every rood of land they occupied!.. 
It may be said that the purchase money was too iaconmderable to be 
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named as a valuable considoration. It would be now, but it was not 
80 then. Wild land is worth but little before human labor has been 
beatowed upon it. The Indians valued their possesaions chiefly as 
bunting gronnds. The game, in New England, was already quite 
exhausted. The natives had neTer appropriated the soil by dividing 
and fencing it But small portions of it had ever been cultivated. 
It was a wilderness, for the most part, open by the laws of Nature to 
any who might choose to occupy it. It could hardly have been argued 
that the Creator designed that thif whole continent should be made 
a grand park for the game of hunters. The Indians could scarcely 
be paid to own the soil because they had swept over it in pursuit of 
the wild animals that had their lairs- in its interminable forests. 
Private property was scarcely known to the aborigines. The land 
was claimed only by the right of discovery, and the partial posses- 
sion of it by roaming hunters. This title was fairly extinguished by 
the Puritans in their purchases. They paid as much as any 
European monarch would have demanded for wild lands owned by 
the right of discovery and partial occupation by sailors. So far as 
the New England and Middle States were concerned, the colonists 
did respect the rights of the natives and paid what was to them a val- 
uable consideration for their lands. In the rupture of treaties, the 
Indians were generally the aggressors, if we can at all confide in his- 
tory. In the wars that resulted from these broken covenants, the na- 
tives were, beyond measure, deceitful, treacherous and cruel. Their 
wanton massacres of unoffendinir woiiien and even infant?; their mid- 
night assaults upon defeacelc8S hamlets aud houses, their habitual 
robberies, and the destruction of valuable property, their merciless 
tortures of captives, all tend to justiQr our fathers in their open and 
manly warfitre upon them. The Puritans strove to live peaceably 
with the red men, but they could not. War was their only safety. 
Still, the Indians find men who justify all their conduct. These eulo- 
gists may be divided into two classes. 1. Sv nnmentuHsts, who 
laud the simplicity and bliss of savage life; who I'eol a deep inter- 
est in nature, and prefer a wigwam to a palace or an Indian village 
to a prosperous city ; who are charmed with the imaginary innocency 
of the natives and preier their religious instincts to the genuine piety 
of the Christian ; who prefer a bark canoe to a steamboat, or a pic-> ■ 
tnresque water-&ll to a three-story cotton mill. To such tender and | 
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sympatlictic souis, it is ;i inelarr.-Iioly tliuuglil tluii civilization in her 
stately ii);irf*h nlioiilu tlislurb the graves of departed ii;itiuns; that 
the peaceful hum of buj*iiiess {should' be cxLhanged for the war-whoop; 
that the merry dance of machinery should take the place of the dance 
of warriors ; that schools aad churches should usurp the old domin- 
ion of ignorance and superstition. 2. Another class of peisoiuiy 
]ike Gatlin, defend the Indian character becanse they have receired 
kindness at their hands. They have seen only the best phases of 
ravage life. They have gone among these wild men for their own 
pleasure, to visit them; to examine their modes of life or to gratify 
their curiosity. This is far different from settling among them, or 
being constrained to live near thcni for life, to deal with them, and 
to make them allies, by habitual bribery and to incur their hostility 
by withholding what they demand. The apostle of old, prayed to be 
delivered "from unreasonable and wicked men." Such, in my view, 
were the Xcw England savages. The treatment they received, at the 
hands of the Puritans, was, in general, a8 i^ood as they deserved. 
AVc cannot say this, however, with reference to more modern legisla- 
tion. Some of the weak and wasted tribes, in the Southern States, 
hare been grievously misused by the neighboring whites and oflen 
the guilt, of recent transactions by a species of ex post facto imputa- 
tion, is transferred to our ancestors. Pointing to the sad and melan- 
choly history of the retreating red men of the South, the Indian eu- 
logists triumphantly asks, '^Whcre are the Indians of New Eng- 
land?" I answer, witli the fullest conviction of the truth of what I 
affirm; Extinct by the X^rovidcncc of God; through improvidence 
and crime, their own executioners. In an episcopal clergyman 

named William Morrell came to New Plymouth, and resided without 
any sacerdotal charge, one year, observing the character of the na- 
tives. On his return to England, he wrote the results of his observa- 
tions, in a very harmonious and well constructed Latin poem in hexam- 
eter verse, with an English version of the same in harsh and discord- 
ant numbers. Prom the translation I select the following lines : 

"Those well scene natives, in grave nature's bests, 
All close designs conceal in their deep breasts ; 
What strange attempts so'eer they doc intend, 
Arc never fairly ushcr*din, till their last ende. 
Their well advised talk evenly convcyea 

2 
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Their actstotlitir intents, and ne'er Uisplayes 
Tlieir secret projects, by high Arorda or light, 
Tlllthej conclude their ende hy fraud or might. 
No former friendship tlicy, in mind, retaine, 
If you offend once oryour love detaine; 
They're wondrous cniell, stranjiely base and tUc, 
Quickly dispieascil, and hard to reconcile; 
btiUtly and great, ;is tvm\ in rules of btatc, 
Incensed, not caring what they perpetrate." 

**Tliejr novr acca»tom*d are two gods to serrOf 

One goodr which gires all good, and doth preserve i 

This they for love adore ; the other had, 

Which hnnts and wounds, yet they fore feare are glad 

To worship fafan.** 

He ooiioliide» thus ; 

"If these poore litK s may winne this country love. 
Or kind compassion in the Englisli luovo ; 
Persuade our miglitie and renowned state, 
This ponrc hlindc people to ooiinniscnite f 
Oriiainl'ul men to this ;4()oiI land invito 
"Whose holy wurkes these natives may inlight ; 
If Heaven grants these, to see here built I trust. 
An Kui^lish Kingdom from an Indian dust**' 



To a closo obserrer, no featarc oi the present age is more striking' 
than the general ayiditj for reading. With the great improvements 
in the arts of printing and engraving, books have become cheap and 

have been made attractive in typography, binding and pictorial illus- 
tration. Ilcnee every luaii reads somethini; : either the newspaper, 
the monthly or iiuartorl}'" review, the last novel, or the hi^^her litera- 
ture of science, of history, of political, mental or moral philosophy, or 
of the ancient or modern classics. This has led to a higher appreci- 
ation of literary talent, to a corresponding intellectual tiuto to enjoy 
wliat the present age predaccs, and also an increasing esteem for th» 
irriiers of all ages. 
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Time most test the merit of literary labor. Incidoutal circumstan- 
ces often prevent :i proper aiipreciation of genius, which subsequent 
generations will discover. Prciudiec, political difference, poverty, 
and various other causes may interfere, during a lifetime, with tke fill- 
fitment of the dreams of honor and fame cherished hj the literary de- 
votee. Socrates suffered all the malice of his enemies, for ezerciang 
the yerj talents vhich should have secaredhim esteem and happiness. 
Ooidsmith was poor and his poverty subjected him to insult. Milton 
was blind and underwent many privations and aiilictions. Hence it 
remained for a future and especially this reading generation to do 
them the honor denied them by their contemporaries. 

In the present "republic of letters," there is an ignoring of the 
poverty, nationality and age of the great writers, who have from time 
to time moved the world with their eloquence or science, or charmed 
by their sweetly flowing numbers. Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shaks- 
peare, Addison, Johnson, Irving and others claim kindred in the 
impartial and generous admiration of an age which cxj^atiates over 
the wide fields of literature, and gives a kindly recognition to what- 
ever is pure, solid, noble and brilliant. 

This universal reading of the age has produced a corresponding 
development of writers, and has given increased importance to lilera- 
tore as a profession. Such fortunes, as those of Sir Walter Scott in 
England, and Cooper in our own land, arising from literature as a 
profession, are phenomena of this age alone. In the French and Eng- 
lish Parliaments have been men like Brougham, Macanlay, Thiers and 
Lamartine, who were writers by profession, and who rose to their emi- 
nence through literary diistinction. Spain has had even a play writer 
as Prime Minister. Literary men are often sent to foreign courts, 
as Ministers, Consuls, or Secretaries of Legation. Washington Irving 
while minister to Spain collected materials for his valuable life of 
Columbus, and Wm. H. Stiles while U. S. minister to Austria com- 
piled the facts and statistics for his "Empire of Austria." Theodore 
S. Fay was sent to Switzerland, Nathaniel Hawlhorno to Liverpool, 
and George P. Marsh to Italy; not so much for their spcciai fitness 
as national representatives as an official tribute to their literary worth. 
We have outlived the days, when literature and poverty were always 
associated together, and we have outlived the humiliating depen- 
dence of intellect on wealth. There was a time when men of learning 
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felt koDored to enjoy the favor of kings, courtiers and titled nobility. 
Bat nobles now lavisb money on learning and king^ seek the honors of 
authorship. Tho elder Napoleon craved a place in the French Acad- 
emy in equal companionship with LaPlace, Biot and Arago, and his 
imperial nephew has recently annotated an edition of Ocsar's wars. 
To Queen Victoria also wo inu t assign a place amono; the few lloyal 
authors, as a life of Prince Albert from her pen has lately made its 
appearance. 

Another characteristic of the age, and that which has developed 
•the universal taste for reading and writing, is the general attention 
paid to education. Owing to the peculiar character of our govern- 
ment and its institutions the means of education may readily be brought 

within reach of all classes of society, in mo.-ii European countries, 
education is more limited than tu tho United States, but nuich more 
general, than in any past age. lu Franca the pride of nolMtity, which 
has so often pi oved fatal to its prosperity, is not yet sufiicieutly sub- 
' dued to admit the poorer classes to an equality with their titled coun- 
trymen in point of educational advantages. Turkey and Hussia are 
opposed to the enlightenment of the public mind; while it seems to 
be a cardinal point in the policy of all the Roman Catholic powers to 
keep the masses in the diirLobt ignorance. Germany in doubtless the 
most generally educated of the oiltivatt d iKitioiis, and England may 
claim to be a distinguished rival of her contiuentai sister ; for her 
monarchs, with few except ions, have been generous patrons of learn- 
ing. Oxford and Cambridge are monuments of this. Hence, though 
there may be wanting the distinguished talent of the court and time 
of Elizabeth, there exist a refinement of taste, a profundity of eru* 
dition and a universality of information characterising the masses of 
tho people which have perhaps never lieen exceeded. The nuiiiLur 
and character of her Reviews whieh could iir«t h • sustained except by 
the general patronage of the masses is a proof of this view. 

Such are some of tho literary characteristics of the age. We will 
say a word in behalf of tho literature of our own land. It is not to be 
expected that a nation in her infancy, such as is the United States» 
should furnish a literature as ripe, substantial and rich as a nation 
with institutions hoary with the frosts of a thousand years. Ours is 
comparatively a new country. The puhlic mind has of necessity been 
engaged in mechauical and agricultural purtiuits, incident to the set- 
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tlement of ail new coantrics rather than in intellectual labor ; so that • 
the literary character of the nation has scarcely yet had time to attain 
to any degree of maturity or to assume a definite type. A more thor- 
ough discljtline of mind is rct|uircd, u .'-everor ta.- tc is to bo cultivated, 
that our own Universities may send forth .^uch uc(.'oni')lislu:d schohirs 
as those who give tone to the literary taste of the old world. While 
we are willing to accord to the mother country, all the honor to 
which she is rightfully entitled for her learned scholarship, and high 
literary taste and refinement, we may rightfully claim no small share 
of credit for high literary attainments. Notwithstanding we may at 
the time have proved obnoxious to the taunt of the English Reviewer 
in the (lucrv "Who reads an American book?" wo miirht now with 
equal propi ioty, in return a.sk the ')U' -^tioii: "What English /i^eraiewr 
would consider his library complete without the works of Washington 
Irving, of Proscott, of liiincroft, of liryant, of Longfellow and of 
Cooper ? While therefore we admit that we possess not the wisdom 
and finish which are the fruit of age, the consideration of the past 
and present of our literature is animating to our national pride, and 
is prophetic of a high and brilliant destiny. 



The bcautiM rain i» here again ; 

Come liat to its tinkling tread, 
And welcome tlic beat of its fkiry feet 

On the ffraj roof overhead. 

With musical sound it trips around 

The edge of the mossy oaves, 
And thence to the ground in a merry bound, 

To moisten the myrtie leaves. 

It trembles now on the hawthornc bough, 

It taps on the window pune ; 
Its cool hands pass o'er the wilted grass, 

And bring it to life again. 
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In the shady dell, where the violeto dwell, 
And the aunheam acarce can break, 

It daneea light, like an elfin aprite. 
Till the powers are all awake. 

And eaoh tiny cup is lifted up, 

To gather the sparkling dew 
That steadily drops ftom the tall tree^tops. 

Where the leares are drinking too. 

/ 

No lightning flies through the clouded skies, 

And never a sound is heard 
But the sweet refrain of the falling rain, 

And the leaves by the light winds stirred. 

The robin has flown to her rustic home, 

And, safe in her qidet nest. 
No storm can intrude on the little brood 

She shelters beneath her breast. 

But see I the clouds rise from the western skies ; 

The heavens are all aglow ; 
And the clear light glcmns in lengthening beams. 
For the sun is sinking loir. 

The run is gone, and the night has come, 

The sun is behind the hill; 
While valley and glade arc vocal made. 

With tlie song of the Whip-poor-will. 

As the breezes bring on their balmy wing. 
The breath of the freshened flowers, 

Let our praise ascend to our Heavenly Friend, 
On the wings of the evening hours ; 

To Him who maketh the sun to shine, 

Who maketh the rain to fall ; 
To show from above His boundless love, 

The Maker and Lord of all. 

H. W. C. 
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College graduates are yqtj fond of comparing their Alma Mater 
with other in<>titutions, and among the variouB merits claimed^ none 
has more weight than its age. An institution may be well endowed, 
may have fine libraries and apparatus, and an able corps of instmo- 
tors, bat if it is of reeent foundation, it foils to draw the number of 
students, which one of greater antitjuity but not bettor in any of tho 
above montioned rospccts attracts. 

The sons of Dartmouth regard her loug list of graduates, and es- 
pecially her reputation and age, with admiration; and with like feel- 
ing should we esteem those scholars who founded the institution/ who 
watched orer and directed its early years, who superintended the in- 
strociion of its youth, and labored earnestly with Christian zeal and 
love. But I fear they are little remembered at the present time. 
They have almoiit passed f roin the memory of men. Hardly ever 
does any one hear mention of them or of the work they effected. It 
is safe to say that there are many connected with the College who 
have scarcely any knowledge of its early history. The reason of this 
is plain. There is but little about the College to remind the students 
of its former bene&ctors and instructors. This is most assuredly a 
great mistake. 

It is a custom in many great schools to keep before the eyes of tho 
students reminders of this cla.ss of men. At Eton and Harrow, busts 
and portraits of their masters and patrons are placed in appropriato 
positions in the chapels and library rooms, and their names are en- 
graven on tablets fastened upon the walls. The same custom is prev- 
alent at other schools. By this means their memories are perpetuated 
and delivered from the oblivion into which they would otherwise &11. 
But at Dartmouth there is comparatively nothing of the kind. Our 
bare walls are not covered wilIi the faces of our departed scholars. 
The student may go daily to the Chapel, he may pass through the well 
stored libraries, and yet see almost nothing to remind him of the for- 
mer Professors and graduates of the College. 

There are, we believe, two portraits in the College Library, and a 
few in the Society libraries; but the total is insignificantly small. 
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Tliere is a respectable collection of portraits stored away in a dusty 
room, and kept for j^rand occasions, but in our luunblo opinion they 
might as well not exist. Tliis is to be regretted. Wc ought not 
to entirely forget these men, who fnrniorly honored our Alma Mater. 
We hope there will be a reform in this respect, and that before long 
we flhall have more to remind us of the past history of our College, 
as eoneems its former instructors. 

But ilicre exists a negligence equally culpable. How is the memory 
of Dartmouth's honored men preserved without her halls? Let us di- 
rect our steps to yonder burial ground, where, 

"Eucii in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forcfatluirs of the hanilct sleep." 

As we slowly pass amid the grares, and read the names of pious and 
honored men, who formerly walked the halls of Dartmouth, and* im- 
parted their learning to her students, a feeling of awe and rcvoreucc 
comes ov^ us. 

"The Grave, dread thing! 

Men shiver when thou*rt named.*' 

Fursning our oourse, we come to a little group bearing the marks of 
age and neglect 

Around the dilapidated and time-worn tombstones stand scraggly 
and unsightly boshes, while the rank and tangled grass wears the as- 
pect of desolation. We approach one of these and standini; by the 
side endeavor to read the inscription. The letters on the broken slab 
are nearly obliterated, but we finally ascertain that it is in memory 
of Eleazar Wheelock, the first President of the College. While we 
look upon the grave, we think it strange that some kind hand has not 
replaced the almost useless stone by one more fitting, and then \re 
think of Old Mortality restoring the half*effiiced inscriptions on the 
grave stones of the Covenanters. That such neglect should be allow- 
ed at this day, is souK'thiiig for which we arc unable to account ; and 
even if we could lind some poor subterfuge, yet wc should not feci in- 
clined to employ it, for 

"Oftentimes, oxciisinu ;i fault, 

Doih make the lauit tlic woroc for the excuse,'' 
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And we assert plainly and boldly, that there is no sullicient reason for 
such shameful neglect of the dead. This should have been remedied 
ere the present time. More than fourscore years have passed siooe 
PretiLdent Wheelock was borne to his last resting place in yonder en- 
clostirti. And at this late day it is oar imperative datj to utter a 
protest, that the grave may not be forgotten. Though our pen may 
be feeble and our labor may effect nothinir, yet we deeply feel the im« 
portancc ol' the subject, and unlosta ^omctluiig is dune, and that too be- 
fore lonir, the students in u few years will not be able to Hod the ^rave 
of President Wheelock. Hut a few months and the sons of Dart' 
mouth will assemble from all lands to celebrate her Centennial Anni^ 
Tersary; Coming back on such an occasion, and visiting the old 
miliar places, which recall the scenes of their College life, they will 
naturally think of the years, which have gone since the founding of 
their Alma Mater, and of the men who labored here in the remote 
past. And when wandering about the places which were frequented 
in their youthful days, they come to tho cemetery and louk. upon the 
graves of those formerly connected with the College, will not a feeling 
of indignation and shame arise within tbem, as with great difficulty 
in deciphering the time-worn letters on a shattered tombstone they as* 
oertain that in the uncared-for grave before them was buried the first 
President? 

Will they not think that the oare of the Institution, and of the 
nieniory of its instructors has fallen into unworthy hands? The re- 
plies to these quesiions ^lu^t be obvious to every candid person. But 
let not this happen. Let the Truatces take measures to retrieve thia 
fault, and before long let an appropriate stone mark his resting place* 
Let not a cold, calculating, utilitarian spirit govern them in their 
plans for the welfare of the College, but let them be influenced by 
motives of a higher nature, which will have regard for the memory 
of the dead, even when amid the busy cares of an active life. 

FiDSf. 

8 
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Joan XngsAsjLW. 

A £nr yeus ago the reading public iras startled from its perusal of 
ieeond«rate poetry, which was just then very abundant, to find that a 
WW Buger was at hand, one who, to quote the language of the Lon« 
don Spectator, ooold give "something more than common-place thoughts 

elothed in tolerably pretty words." The title page of the unpretend' 
in'? vo'ume bore only those himplo words iiial toid us almost nothing r 
"Poems by Jean Ingelow." And who was she? From what corner 
of the world had this woman started who dared to lay her hand oir 
the beautiful, smiling earth and sing of its mysteries? None knew. 
It is but recently that we hare discovered that she is an unpretending' 
English woman, though probably of Scotch de8cent,*~liTing a quiet 
life in a quiet street in the suburbs of London. We know that she 
is neither ethereal or seraphic in appearance, but she has bright eyes, 
a kindly face, and she wrote ''Divided," "The High Tide," and "The^ 
Songs of Seven." Should we ask more ? Does the mere fact of ai^ 
author's offering the fnuts of his brain to an hungry people, give thai 
people the right to demand his station, general character and appear-- 
anoe? Certainly not. We may thank God that He has given na 
Jean Ingelow, let her be of whatercr rank or station. 

Now, what constitutes poetry? It is an old question, and one* 
never answered. If it bo but the vehicle for conveying metaphysical,, 
mystical thought that needs rhyme and covering to conceal its shal* 
lowness, Miss Ingelow has evidently missed her calling. Bat if poe- 
try has for any part of its work the inspiring of the love for the- 
beautlfiil in Nature, and the **looking from Nature up to NatureV 
God," if a high, pore morality is anything, if verse that rings in one's 
ears like beautiful, yearning music is anything, then shall we place 
her high amon^ those who have sweetly sung and well. What 
wealth of description is found in these simple lines taken from the- 
opening of the beautiful poem "Divided !" How vividly they picture 
the seene! 

•♦An empty pky. n -^rnrld of heatber, 

Fiirplc of foxi^lovo, yellow of lirnonij 
We two anum^' them -ivading togotlicM-, 

Shaking oat honey, treading perfume. 
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Crowds of bees arc giddj with clover. 

Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crovds of larl^ at their niatinshang over, 

Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet." 

Throughout this exquisite poem, word paintingB are thrown with a 

lavish hand. All things that are bright and beautiful, full of fragrance 
and rich with melody, Jean Ingclow ha^ suinnioncd to herself. 

In "Honors," she touches something deeper ; the want of success 
that is felt hj eacli and all of us even in our noblest efforts. Oh stout 
hearts that have failed, oh dreamers who have sighed that jonr dream 
lias not come true, oh ye who have grasped at the wreathes and have 
found your hands empty, read what Jean Ingelow writes ! Cfo gaze 
on the beauties around you, ye who have fbund life meaningless and 
«ay with her, 

*<For me this fireslmess in the morning hours. 

For me the water's clear tranquilli^; 
For me the soft descent of chestnut flowers i 

The cushats cry for me. 

Then saunter down that terrace whence the sea, 
All fair with wing-like sails you may discern ; 

Be glad and say, *This beauty is for me, — 
A thing to love and learn.' " 

<*The Letter h" is a simple story of love and wedlock, but there 
is a grace and charm thrown about it that we cannot portray. Take 
for example the words of Lenore as she meets the husband and wife, 

and the spell is broken ; or the concluding verses where the man wakes 
to the sense of his folly, and the purity and nobility of his wife. 

*»The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire" is perhap Miss In- 
gelow's master-piece. lu tragic interest, at least, it surpasses all her 
other poems, and here and there are to be found touches of pathos 
that could scarcely be equalled. The whole poem has the vividness 
of a drama. We have the ringing of the bolls "that ring the tune of 
Enderbyi" then the picture where 

— -^"Dark agunst day's golden death. 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, 
.My Sonne's faire wife, Elizabeth." 
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Iinmddiatelj follows the ezqaisito milking song, a fit prelnde for what 
is to oome : 

**A mighty eygrc reared his creBt, 
And up the Lindis raging sped, 
It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 
Shaped like a curling, snov*vhite cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud.** 

In the terrible floo'1 thnt follows Elizabeth is drowned, and ere yet thQ 
early dawn is clear" her body is drilled to the door. 

*'Biit eacii will mourn liis own, (she saitb,) 
Anil sweeter woman ne'er drew breath, 
Thau my Sonne's wife, iiiuabctli." 

Two other poems in her earlier Tolnme demand partioolar atten- 
tion, "The Songs of Seven," and ♦♦Brothers and a Sermon." The first 
of these is perhaps the best known of her writings. It has boon illiis, 
tjrated in a separate form, and its simple rhyme has cau2;ht the ear of 
many who have always ridiculed poetry. And very sweet and full 
of beautiful pictures it is ! Aye, more ; there is an infinite tender^ 
ness and pathos in the songs of "Widowhood,'* and <*Longing for 
Home." Jean Ingelow eonld never have written the **Song of ft * 
Boat" without a loving, kindly heart. 

The second, "Brothers and a Sermon," de^jcrvcs to bu ranked with 
Tennyson's "Aylrncr's Field." The sermon is give!i to an assemblage 
of fisherfolk, and the words and the subject are fitted to their com- 
prehension, taking its illustrations from the walks of life with which 
thej are most familiar. As we close the poem do we not feel what 
she has said? 

♦*Tt wns as if the Christ 

Had been drawn down from heaven to track us home, 
And any of the footsteps following us 
May have been His." 

Since this volume of poems, we have had from her pen, from time to 
time, stories in prose. But it is quite evident that she was never 
bora for a novelist. Pleasant enough are her ♦♦Studies for Stories," 
especially **The Onmberer," and "The Stolen Treasure," and we have 
read with interest her "Lanra Richmond," and jet she is nnmistaka- 
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bly out of her ck'tnciit. We mi.s.s the delicious pictures, tho chnrni 
of her brcej^y rythm. Still in these days when the world is tloodcxl 
with sensational literature, when there is so much that is positively 
badf we would say nothing against tli pare and healthy, but rather 
prosy bita of fiction. Indeed, should we expect one who has so 
highly cultivated the poetical part of her nature to equal her illus- 
trious contemporaries in prose? 

Iler latest work is now before us : "A Story of Doom nnd other 
Poems." or liie longer effusion we can say but little; that it is on 
the whole a failure, must perhaps, be confessed. Jean Ingelow's 
muse is not a tragedy-queen who stalks with martial stride, and has 
thundering in her voice, liather does hhe love quiet meadows and 
pastoral scenes, flowers blooming, birds singing and bright winged 
butterflies. She can tell us of quiet loves and household sorrows, but 
it is not to be demanded that she will be posted in days literally be- 
fore tlu} flooil. or be versed in the language of patriarchs. Still iu 
the fiiH-iful story of Japhot and the Slave Girl Amaraut, we may 
detect something of the old sweetness, something of the quiet beauty 
that characterized her more successful poems. 

And now we must differ, wholly preposterous though it may appear, 
« from the judgment of the remarkable critic in the Atlantic, who has 
pronounced this latest volume nonsensical and unworthy of Miss In- 
gelow. ( Docs the fact of its being published by Roberts Brothers in 
any meaaur<i uccouiil for this?) lie declares *'Lawrenco" to be sim- 
ply absurd and provocative of laughter. Wliat can he mean ? It is 
told in simple, flowing verse ; the story is as pure Und sweet as heart 
could wish. What could be more affecting than tJie quiet ending 
where the words of the old wife wake Muriel to a true knowledge 
of the lore she bears her husband ? And the dame adds : 

"He knows you lovo him ; but he will not speak; 
No, never. Some men are such gentlemen !" 

"Gladys and her Island" is an allegorical fable "on the advantages 
of the Poetical Temperament! It was a happy fancy, oh rare, 
sweet singer ! to create the dreamy, loving little Gladys roaming 
about the domains of Poetry and Komance, flodiog a bright, new 
world, a broad, rare kingdom. And though for her lay the blank, 
dreary future, filled with naugHt but **fiums on rainy days,** and *»prae<- 
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tUtng," — <*and thd din goes on and on, still the same tune, and still 
the same mistake/' yet she 

**¥elt like a beggar suddenly endowed 
With a w&rm cloak to 'fend her from the cold, 
*For, come what will,' she said, I had to-day , 
There is an island.'* 

Of the shorter poem5^ in this volume "The \Varbling of Black-birds," 
**The coming in of the Mermaiden," **Song of Margaret,*' and two or 
three of the **Songs with Preludes,'* strike us as particularly beauti- 
ful. Especially would we lend a word in praise of **Begret.** How 

very true it is, 

——"They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, hare forgotten; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they mt^AI forget" 

Such words are not copies of the namby-pamby poetry of the time^ 
they are not echoes of Tennyson — though in these later days many 
^f our singers have been straining, generally without success, to imi- 
tate him— they are freighted with a meaning and a fullness of thought 

lhat destine them to live. 

In closing this brief sketch of Jean Ingelow's writings we come to 
■this conclusion, narrict T*ic.<cott, in a Keview of her new volume, 
places her with Mrs. Browning. This, indeed we cannot admit. There 
• is an immeasurable distance, it seems to us, between Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and any woman that has followed her. 8he holds a place 
that later female poets can but look up to and wonder at. In the 
grand strength of her simple sazon words, in the deep meaning of 
her rhyme, in the spirit that blue-heavened Italy and the old world 
have wrought within liir, she cannot be approached. 

But among those who sing most sweetly of all the beauties of na- 
ture, who cau paint quiet, homely ^^cenes, the English cottage life, the 
£sher-folk, children singing; who by a few masterly touches can make 
.a landscape or a figure stand before us ; whose writings breathe large- 
ly of a pure, loving, noble spirit, among these^ and holding a high 
position, would we place Jean Ingclow. Adam. 
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A Ceafbl Spbech. 

What our national wants arc, at the present tirne^ is a problem ly- 
ing without the pale of abstract scieuce. It can be solved by no geo« 
metrical rules, neither do the sines, co^sines or tangents of trigonome«> 
try apply in this case, and the experience of the past throws but a 

feeble light upon the sulijcct ; soiue iicvv science must be discovered 
and developed bolbre wc can icaeli its complete solution. 

iSeienee and hiatory, however, cheniicaliy combined do give a light, 
which if carefully analyzed shows dark lines in the spectrum, from 
which we can read the third element of national strength and secu* 
rity. The two long known and acknowledged are the Ballot-box and 
and the Gartridge*boz. The third, as far as human knowledge can pen* 
ctrate, is the Band-box ; and the neglected science relates to the moral 
and .social intluence ot" uumai), invulvinc: woman's rights, woman's 
politics, and a female government, the Uebitleraiuui of the Nineteenth 
century, it is strange indeed that a subject of such vast importance 
should have been neglected until tlii.^ late day, and that the women 
of the fifty-ninth century, Anno Mundi, should be the first to discoTer 
thai 

'*The best laid schemes o* mke an* men 

Gang aft a-^ley; 
And leave us nought but grief and pain 

For promised joy,*' 

and that man^ weak, feeble, nmbitiona and degenerate, can no lonjBor 
rule and reign OTcr the whole universe of mind and matter, heaven 
and earth, land and sea, things known and unknown, without some soft- 
ening influence to prevent that fatality so characteristic of them. 

It is also t<trange that from under the rubbish of so many centuries 
we hear no voice and tind no struggle in behalf of woman's rights, per- 
pccutcd and downtrodden as she has ever been. But one instance can 
be found in the long train of history, wheie it was a national cu&tom 
for woman to take up arms and defend their home^:, when the valor of 
men failed to ward ofif the rude assaults of l^rbarians; this wa» 
among the ancient Germans, and had their deeds been handed down to 
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us, wo, no doubt, should find that many of them were WOrtby of the 
liigh naino nml lionor of noble women. 

The idea oi a band-bux government i.s purely Amerienn. It has 
sprung fr^m true patriotism and love of humanity characteristic of 
America. It is a genuine Yankee stratagem of the most subtle na* 
ture, intended to throw around our institutions a mantle of proteotion 
6f the finest texture and most elaborate finish, whicih our less civilized 
neighbors dare not profane. The perfection of this scheme may be 
considered as the cliiiuix of human skill and wisdom. It will bririff 
into ])1ay a new motive power which will drive the mtichinery of gov- 
ernment with less friction, and while it confers an ineHlimablc bless- 
ing upon the fairer portion of our population, we shall be acting in ac* 
cordance ^ith the divine principles of freedom embodied in our con- 
stitutidll. Says Artemus Ward : <* When the Irish, which air pagans^ 
and Irorship imidges that alight two bo puddowfi by law, when these 
Irishers can come over hear and vote, its a burnin shamC that eddikay- 
tcd, varchus, reding, riting and sighferin ladj's of the pressuiit jonnra- 
shun should be put inn with iddyuughts, feilyuns and dckkreppit pus- 
sons." 

Is there any reason Why our omen should be classed with paupers, 
prisoners and rebels, and denied a voice in those great affairs as vital 
to their interests as to those of thi$ lordly sex? Do they lack oouragef 
Bead "Women of the War" if you doubt. Can you compare 

the courage, patience and suffering of those noble women with 
that of those apostate ronccrades who have glutted Canadian taverns 
and gambling halls, during our great struggle, then coldly say "we 
Can't endure a Band-box Government — ^womcn have no political rights 
that we must respect?" Do you suppose that big pensions and <*&t" 
bounties, clerkships, and hope of office induced them to leave pleasant 
homes and kind friends for the hardships of the campaign ? None of 
these, through sympathy and mercy flew to those fields of blood 
and carnage, to bind up the wounds of the bleeding patriot, to cheer 
the soldier in that lonely hour when death unfolds her dusky wing to 
soften the hero's pillow, as full of sorrow he closes his eyes in that "long 
last sleep." Don't think that their greatness rests upon the number 
of bawblesand gewgaws they can display, for there is something noble, 
generous and firm in those characters equalled by but few men. 
Do you doubt their ability to govern ? Glance over the past and 
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tell me if you can Uiul more brilliant names than Isabella of Spain 
or Elizabeth oi' Kngland, in the history ot* those nations? How no-' 
biy they have lived ! Are not tlicse sufficient examples of woman's 
skill and wlsdbm in the noblest art known to man? They lived not 
for their own age, but for all time. Bnt few crowned heads have had 
greater influence in molding the destinies of mankind thair these. 
But few have bestowed greater blessings. And who can tell when the 
light of their glory shall fade and the works of their hands pcrisb! 
Generations have come and gone, kings risen and fallen, war and des- 
olation swept over the earth ; yet they remain as enduring monuments 
of woman's greatness which the haze of centuries does not dim. As 
long as America exists the name of that great benefaetress* Isabella^ 
will linger apon the tongues of men, and not until the last Toiee Is 
silent, the last heart throb of the Englishman is quiet, will the splen- 
dor of Elizabeth's reign cease to be the proudest theme of the "Eng* 
lish historian. But the motives and principles that prompted these 
noble women to action, these, truly these 

**ShaU retist the empire of decay. 
When time is o'er and worlds have passed away; 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may He, 
Bat that which warmed it once can never die." 

Thirty years hare elapsed since a maid of eighteen ascended the) 
British throne. And haye not these been years of prosperity and' 
progress to England ? Who would place her stately reign beside that 
of any other crowned head in all the realms of the East, or compare , 

it to the isublimcst career of uuy potentate that has passed from the 
throne since this century comnicticcd ? 

Do not bo alarmed then at this noble scheme ; for there are women 
as generous, sincere, noble, aye hen>ic,in America, as the world has ever 
produced ; though for a time many of them may be infatuated with a 
loye of imaginary waterfalls and blinded by illusive chimeras. The 
mists of error will soon vanish before the healthy blasts of reason. 
This despotism of &8hion cannot always reign. Women are fast fall-< 
ing into the ranks where truth and justice would place thciii. And 
the old maxim that "pride goes before a fall" or as the modern ver- 
sion has it *'prido goes before a waterfall" has too much weight to be 
neglected by them in this their greatest undertaking. Let us then 
(•remember whose sons wc are." Let us remember too that the war 

4 
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of ojjiiiioii on this subject cannot always last. We have Ji cunning andt 
persuasive foe whose scheme sits heavily on reason nixl < onimoii nense. 
Though we see but few faint ebullitions on the sui fiiee of political 
morals to-day, to-morrow the mighty storm may break forth iu its- 
rage and fury and woman though aggrieved and oppressed, may break 
down the puny bulwarks that defend this fanatical dogma that the 
men are the lords of creation* The fires are already kindled and are 
sweeping our western borders with majestic fury. England is not si- 
lent to the demands of the times. John Stuart Mill is clinching bolts 
which time cannot rend. 

The Baud-box Brigade is on the march. Are you ready to join 
Ifhem ? They would gladly accept your aid now. Do you wish to be 
honored and remembered ? Take your stand boldly beneath their ban- 
ner* If you do not, I fear that when the smoke of the lAst great bat- 
tie in this conflict has cleared away, you will find your fortress ruined,, 
your schemes crushed, and that your folly and mad oppodtien have- 
kjd you ou to disaster aud defeat, and then 

<-*Foor fellcw wretches wheresoe'cr you are. 
Who bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ; 

How shall your houseless heads aud unfed sides,. 
Your looped and windowed raggedness 

Defend you iq seasons such as these.** 

» » 

Bun jtatcitnaUsm. 

Amerfeans are* proverbially proud of whatever is American ; but 
our most OYorweening national pride can not claim for ourselves any 
great national literature. Much of our own that is in itself truly ex- 
cellent is modeled after foreign patterns. This can be accounted for 
by the circumstances of our early national life. Our ancestors were 
exiles, not conquerors. 

'*WitU them the need that pressed sorest 

Was to vanquisli the seasons, tlie Ocean, the Forest.** 

The body mubfc be led before the brain can have leisure to work, 
American genius has been more largely turned to iuveiiiioiis than t& 
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poetry. Some one has shrewdly observed that politics was like a 
stone liunj^ around the neck of literature; and in no nation has it 
absorbed more oi' tlie thought and feeling of our educated men. Amer- 
ican pilotd haye sailed so little in the light of experience and prece- 
dent, that the wiaeet and best mast leave the cloister to help in the 
•cabinet But in one department of letters, the most ephemeral of 
all literatnre, American genius has run riot. Men who have spenl 
years on a railroad locomotive, tell ns there is the keenest enjoyment 
in the thought that ihe ponderous maehine is completely under control; 
that ft single impulse will den l it bounding along the track. Society 
with all its mighty forces is such an engine. There are levers which, 
■skiilfally handled, will almost reverse the whole direction of its nu)» 
tion. Beside everj system of polities, philosophy and religion ium 
isonght for some periodical to defend its claims. 

With such stimulants in a soil of perfect freedom and with the 
readiest access to the popular heart, American Journalism has grown 
into ffifjantic proportions. Of course, in suck un advance, there is 
much of mu^liroom growth and much of sham. That wns a sad commen- 
tary on the veracity of the press, so often repeated durmg the past years 
of war, <^You ean't tell anything by the papers." That friend, who 
merely to excite our interest, would entertain us with stores of fiUse- 
hood, would be hold in merited contempt. 

But our Journals should come to us as friends, and we should be able 
to go to them as to friends whose unselfish aim it is to instruct with 
sacred truthfulness. There is a puor comfort in knowing that it has 
never ])ccu better; for Jefferson tel'.s us with bitter sarcasm that he 
never believed any thing in the newspapers except the advertisements* 
A sad truth is forced upon us by the review of some of our most pop- 
ular periodicals. There is one, the editor of whi<^ has proved him* 
self to be one of the most enterprising of business men and shrewdest 
discerners of the popular taste— "Ay there is the rub." It may bo 
found in every village that the mail-carrier has penetrated. And 
what is ominous of evil, is that it is thus recommended to universal 
favor, not ])y the few pearls "rari 7iantes" but chiefly by the dry, in- 
sipid husks of a ]iassion long since torn to tatters. A journal has 
lately appeared or has now reached its second volume, remarkable 
for illustrative and typographical beauty, in which the news of the 
courts is collected and elaborated irith fiendish care. <*The arrow that 
ilieth by day and the pestilence that walkoth in darkness*' is not as 
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latal as the sqbtle poison of such fountains. Much of tho interest in 
some of our periodicals is centered in pei'sonal contests between riyal 

editors Avliojjc wcapoii.s ure .slander aod lo'.s^ invective, and hi. prevails, 
who is the most cunsuuiiiiate master of both. Wc might loarn a les- 
son in this from the liighcr class of English periodicals, which it is 
saidneTer condcscond to sueli foul warfare. A higher moral tone 
dionld pervade the press, backed bj an independence which dares to 
oall things by their right names. Honestj in tradQ has been recog- 
nized as the best policy. Are honesty and sincerity fatal to editorial 
success ? Those men who avow their determination to give the public 
that for which it will pay the best, tho.^c who boast that they have do 
policy in politics, no principle of morality that is i:ide[tendeiit of pop- 
ular favor ; these ^re they whom the people delight to honor. How 
was it with William Legget? cannot," said he, "trim my sails to 
suit the varying breezes of popular opinion, and I prefer to sorape a 
blade bone of eold mutton in defense of truth to faring sumptuosly 
every day at the cost of principle." He was consistent and what was 
the result ? Desertion and poverty, to be followed when it was too 
late by monumental honors and words of heartfelt eulogy. The fault 
is in the people, indeed, and henoe wc need journalists who will 
tell the royal truth, regardless of praise or blame, who will educate 
the masses to prefer honesty to duplicity, and sincerity to cant. It 
has been often questioned whether the press is the pioneer or follower 
of public opinion. The history of American Journalism answers this 
in &vor of the former. Hence it invites and should obtain the best 
talent of the land, the purest patriotism and the truest manliness. 
There are alreadysome noble examplus. ili vant might be named, sur- 
rendering the applause which the world would gladly have paid to his 
eminent poetical ability, to become a noble example of a true accom- 
plished and unswerving editor. 

The sphere of the Press is as broad as the universe of intelligence 
and its effects, as enduring as the pillars of our language. The orator 
influences while speaking. The voice of the preacher is heard through- 
out his parish, and the teacher rules supreme within tlic w;il]s of his 
BChoolrooni. But tho still voice of the typo penetrates the deepcht 
retirement and like rain drops wears away the hardest stone, till known 
fftlsehood ofVen repeated seems half a truth. The subjects treated are 
not merely or chiefly temporary and incidental ; many of them are 
^ vital as truth, and concern tho great object of sooiely*s improve- 
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jaenU Jourualism from the bogiutiiDg has enjoyed that liberty of acr 
tion and ezprepsion, which it has ever boon the aim of Democracy to 
foster. All political parties have regarded it with favor, so that to 
all it extends tho richest opportonlties to bless their race. The tnasSf- 

es of society are moving and are looking for trusty leaders. If they 
arc led uright the conse(|ucaces will be as glorious as momeutQus ; but 
if led astray woq to tl^eir guilty guides I 

One of the rarest and noblest traits of character is originality. 
The mind can have no higher function than to create. This faculty 

identifies the finite understanding with the Infinite. It reveals in man 
something of the glory of the great Originator who spoke the uni- 
verse into beiu'^ ami created nil thinc^s by tiie might ol' his power, The 
worl3 has Jiad but few oriLriaai men. There have not been many 
navigators who have dared to turn the prows of their ships upon old 
landmarks and unfurl their sails amid unknown seas in quest of new 
continents and islands. There have not been many pilgrims from home 
firesides, like the solitary voyagers of the Kaj flower, who have cross* 
cd tempestuous oceans and built their habitations amid I'orcr^t i^oVi' 
tudes. There have not been mauy adv; ntiircrs, like Cortez in his per- 
ilous march through the wilds of Mexico uj»on the almost impregjia- 
ble citadel of Montezuma, who have passed the boundary of civilizap 
tion and penetrated the most remote regions of savage fo^. So there 
have been but few pioneers in the vast realms of thought. Bat few 
with daring spirit have sallied forth without the strongholds of already 
discovered ideas and pitched their tents on new camping grounds ; 
yet these have been the noblest heroes and benefactors of the race. 
They have bccu the iiiMij^urators of political and religious innovfitions 
and reforms which have turned the clock of the world forward whole 
centuries. They have kindled tho flames of conflagration beneath 
the tottering edifices of by-gone ages and laid amid their ashes tho 
foundations of marble temples. They have cut the strong cables which 
would bind the world to the bleak shores of remote anii(|uity and kept 
it adrift out upon tho broad deep highway of progress. They hava 
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ever been the violent agitators of the publio mind and have given to 
the great heart of the universe its vital throb. 

Originality has ever been ono grand distinguish ini^ characteristic of 
<rae irreatiu'.s.s. Without this exalted trait vt mind, Luther, within 
tiic walls of a convont, woukl never have for^red tlio thunderbolts 
which slinoir the globe and revolutionized the world. It was this 
which gave to Bacon that towering preeminence of mind which raised 
him far above the men of his own age and gave to the world a new 
system of philosophy. It is this which gives a charm to poetry and 
song and throws a halo of glory around the names of Shakspeare and 
]3vron. Originality, whether displayed in controversies of ehurch and 
state, or in investigations of science, or in gently liowing streams of 
poetic lays, in whatever channel it directs its course, widens and 
deepens the range of finite thought and conception and is clothed 
with a peculiar majesty aud power. To and fro the original miad 
walks with stately tread between earth and the realms of the mys- 
terious and unknown. It is its sublime mission to seek for new truths 
and ideas outside the beaten paths of hackneyed thought, as the aa- 
tronoiiicr searches the rLinote hcavciLsl'ur undiscovered planets. 

To be original in a sense, however, oncneo l not make a wonderfui dis- 
covery in science or philosophy like j^ewton or Uacon ; for the power 
to effect such results is the prerogative of only a few giant intellects 
which happen along now and then in the course of successive ages. 
But there is a lower stage of originality within the reach of every 
mind which will strive to attain it. It grows out of a habit of inde- 
pendent thought, of firm reliance and constant cxercif^e of one's na- 
tive powers. It is not necessarily the fruit of assiduous application 
to books ; for these are only the depositories of other's ideas and their 
true function is to teach how and not what to think. Most people 
read too much and think too little, and thus all their thoughts and 
opinions are borrowed and they hardly dream of such a thing aa hay- 
ing an idea of their own. The world is becoming flooded with books 
and individual minds are fast being ''drowned out'' of their own per- 
sonality. AYe firmly believe if we had fewor volumes in our libra- 
ries we should have more orii^inal minds, f wt;r borrowers and more 
capitalists in the world of thought. Why did the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries produce such a long list of immortal names in all 
parts of the then civilized world ? Why was there such a culmination 
of light upon tho land of Britain during the ^period of the reign of 
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Queen Elizabeth, which Bhiiies out bright as the noonday Fun upon 
the page of history ? It wa^^ dimply because ideas hud but just be- 
gun to aecamulato and to be treasured up in immense libraries. Men 
could not then forage at large and supply themselves with spoils from 
the productions of other minds. Their only alternative was to think 
for themselves and to depend, in a measure, upon their own native' 
powers. Learned divines and philanthropic reformers were not then 
thought to be original for devising arguments in f:ivor of female suf- 
frage and for forming Eutopian schemes of '^Band-bjx Governments.^^ 
It was the pioneer age of standard literature and it developed true 
pioneer mental calibre. 

Again, to be* original often requires a little courage and pluck, 
Popiilar opinion is becoming too great a bugbear in the way of free 
thought and action. Few have the moral courage to declare their 
own opinions, lest they may be called whimsical or cceciiiric, and 
thus it is everybody's aim to be as nearly as posbible like everybody 
•Ise. But is it the acme of all true and manly development to be- 
eome conformed to one common standard of right thinking and ae^ 
ting? Did God create all minds to fit the same groove? As well 
might we expect that he would have sent the planets wheeling in one 
great orbit, and caused the rivers to flow ooeanward in the same 
channel. It is the rightful prerogative of every rational mind to act 
its proper self, and shame on that individual that dares not assert his 
own individuality ! It is unmanly to be ever looking alyoutfor the smiles 
and approvals of others. To meet with opposition, to encounter and 
overcome obstacles was just what man with all his noble powers As 
made fer ; and he who, through fear of reproach or scandal, swerves 
to the right or left from the path of independent thought and action, 
barters away his manhood ; he sells his birthright fi>r a mess of pot- 
tage. 

The present age emphatically demands original, iyidependent , vkar- 
LES3 men. The world is all fenced around with stubljorn laws and 
formalisms. In the church we meet with rigid creeds, which discard 
every thing that is not overflowing with "sound orthodoxy," sc 
that the epontaneous outflowings of the heart are chilled and stifled 
by the cold atmosphere of intellectualism. In the transactions of 
state and individuals, we encounter selfish and intriguing policy which 
makes everything subservient to personal interest. The politician 
looks upon principles as the meaningless nonentities, by means of 
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which he is to eaiu a aent in the liall« of (VtiiLiress. The irian of busi- 
ness ^vei«:hs eviTy thing in the scale with paltry gold. Society is 
becomiog little el^c than the mere enactment of dead formalities 
which make men icebergs and polished hypocrites. 

It is not so strange that the wear of the world makes wonder- 
AiU transforniatioTis in original character, and that men suffer the 
sharp conicis of ihvir indivMuulit}^ to he worn ufi" in becoming con- 
formed to nil the crooks nnd turng of the world's convcntionnlisni.s. 
It is not at all surprising that there is to-day hardly a free thinking, 
free spoken man even in our own republican America^ And jet we 
think this growing tendencj of the age to servile acquiescence in car^ 
rent forms and opinions, speaks not to the credit of the originality of 
the nineteenth century. We should do well at the present day t4> 
remember the wise saying of Sir Philip Sidney, ' ivigles, we see, fly 
alone and they arc hut ^licep which al ways herd together." 

The church needs nioro original and Iruh'pendent theolo^'iaiis who 
are not afraid of over-stepping some of the prescribed limits of strict 
doctrines* The state and world at largo tii]h for more statesmen and 
and reformers who are not frightened out of their own ideas by a lit- 
tle popular clamor, and who dare to adhere to principle oven though 
they may incur the odium of a whole nation. It is the bold, straight* 
forward and aggressive spirits which are the worlds motive powers. 
They keep it wheeling on through all the successive rounds of its 
progress. And the names of the.>?e alone are immortal : for they arc 
linked with ideas and principles which are the only enduring menu- 
nJhnts of the mind. «If man works upon marble, it will perish ; if 
he works upon brass, time will effitoe it ; if he rears temples, they 
will crumble into dust but if he creates a newthoi;g it, he plants * 
gem in the diadem of the intellect which is immortal. 
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A college niafruKine, unlike all other jieriodicals, has no other object tbaa 
to amuse ami }>v rluixts instruct. It has no religious or political creed to 
maintain; nor lias it in Ticw the accumulation of wealth for its publishers. 
The reputation of its contributors arc not at stake except before our little 
world. Like an easy uian of leisure it saunters forth, free from the weight 
of responsibility, content to reflect its genial influence. It is the organ 
of our college community and tliercfore its pages are open to all its membera 
and it claims an interest from alK 

Willi such purposes we send forth another number of our '^Dartmouth." 
We ask no intense application such as befits scientific or metaphysical sub- 
jects nor do we profess to place before you the humor of Punch* WOi 
therefore, claim no exemption from criticism nor do wc court it. 

It has been our fortune often to meet members of other colleges ; and 
the cordial jxrasp of the hand and the fraternal greeting have invented col- 
lege associations with a new interest. The generous sympathy, kind words 
and deeds, and noble natures evinced by every thought and act, have endear- 
ed the place to every one, so happy as to s!:arc its privileges, that is not 
entirely destitute of feeling. It is fortunate that this niinature world 
has been devised and interposed as a trial btage before wc enter upon the 
sterner duties of life. Gray haired men point to their school days as the 
happiest of their life. Suelt te>timony should teach us to moderate and 
temper with a kindly disposiiiun tliese mock triiils of strengtli. Picture to 
yourself the whitened locks of three score, tlie careful step and fading sight, 
then will you reflect upon those ''Attic nights"and '-refections of the gods'* 
and wisii them, wiui all your lieart, untuiiited by seilishncss and base 
craft. 

Each class has assumed the cast off dignities of its predecessors. In 
most cases they fit well though so often worn. Our novi homines take their 
places with all the diversities of character which is always apparent in the 
freshman class. Those little impositions, harmless in themselves, arc prac^ 
ticed even less than usual. The class has gained the respect of the whole 
college, a respect to which their numbers and talent entitle them, while 
their good sense prevents all servile adulation and perturbed anxiety to be 
reckoned with "upper dass men,*' that is so nauseating in a new but un- 
tried friend. 

I have heard it asserted that no elevation in life pleases a college gradu- 
ate as docs the step from freshman to sophomore year. It seems like a new 
atmosphere, tlie draughts of which intoxicate. They have now gained 
coherency; boon companions frequent togotlicr congenial haunts; cliques 
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have begun to bo foinu il nnd jdiinitics cstnbli-slicd. "With a. r.onchalancc 
Avliich is only ajijuuviil junior year is enleroil. A position is reaclu'il 
which is only .second and it is itivestod with somolhing more on account 
of it^ rank in prosperlu. This year is passed and M-hat shall we say 
of seniors? We daio not jirofane snch a theme by rrord-; of curs. We 
only know tliat it is u ha]']>y ja-riod which occurs only oiro in our lives, 
and i)a5ses away more swittly laaii the other years were ^iuw in their pro- 
gress. It is properly the culmination of the other three in enjoyment and 
benefit acquired. 

The days of hazing are, no doubt, over and ve of course hail with joj 
the dawn of dTilization, where, if at all, refinement and intelligence ought 
to be expected. Foot-ball games have ceased since tlie match and there ia 
nothing of the nature of oppression to disturb the quiet. There is a feel- 
ing generally prevalent in some communities, that freshmen are abused, 
that they are subjected to insults and ii^uries that are brutal. That there 
exists a class feeling at Dartmouth, as well as at most other colleges, is un- 
deniable; but in this there is nothing unjust. As a new friend is to b& 
proved before he is admitted to intimate companionship, so of a new mem- 
ber of college. In this there is neither arrogance nor oppression. In well 
tegulated societies the same rule exists. To intelligent persons it is need* 
less to remark that this has no connection with a barbarism once in vogue 
which all friends of education so deeply deplored. It was remarked to me 
recently by one whoso consideration and judgement none conld suspect, 
that his sympathies were always with the freshmen, but in a matched con- 
test he always wished the sophomores to beat, *<Xor," said ho, **they luive more 
at stake." 

But we anticipate a milleniura which will please tlie most faslidions when 
ladies are admitted to a membership in American colleges. Men of pene- 
tration tell us that the time will come. We paw only this afternoon some 
ladies enter the library during its hours of busmess. Then we in)agiried 
when it should be an every day matter and we should call her frater'* 
and **80cial." But alas I these are but hu&ks ^ the time is too far 
distant to congratulate ourselves with much assurance. It may 
happen to our successors. The days of chivalry will then revive 
•'former things will have passed away," In such an age of progress it is 
impossible to forecast events. Be not surprised, yc gallants, if you are 
taken by storm before you expect ; and sons of Dartmouth prepare to wel- 
come her daughters. 

A few weeks since, the First^nine of the Dartmouth Base Ball Club re- 
ceived a challenge from the Amherst nine, to play the third of a series of 
games between the two clubs. As each of the Clubs had been victorious 
in one game, a close contest was anticipated. The Dartmouths were ready 
and entered into correspondence as to arrangements, which met with no 
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response for an almost ur.warrunt ihle Icni^th of time, and when it did, the 
response wns merely a wiiluirawal of the challenge. We understand that 
the ])rineip:il reason alleij^ed for this eoiirse was, that there were differences 
of (>isini()ii aiiioni? the members of their nine, which couhl not be amicably 
settlrd. Tlie nan arfejitnuce of a challenge has a comiuun interorelation. 
While we would not wisli tu infer that the u-ithdfau-al of the challenge can 
liave any such interpretation, nor wi^h to east any reflections on Amherst 
as ii college, we would siiiri-^e.-^t to lier nine that it niiglit be advi<:ablc to 
come to an understanding wiiii herself tirst, and send her chaiienges 
afterwards. 



E1.OCUT10X. A teacher who can simplify and abridge the technical rules 
of any difficult department of education, deserres a civic crown. This 
■service to liberal culture. Prof. Mark Bailey has performed. He has pre- 
pared an introductory Treatise on Elocution, for HiUard*s Siicth Reader. 
All the essential rules of tliis art arc here presented in a concise, original 
«nd intelligible form. Prof Bailey has no superior in the country, as a 
successful teacher of Elocutien ; and, in the jfelicitous exhibition of its 
Tules, he has no peer. This work will add to the deserved popularly of 
Mr. HiUard's Readers. He is an eminent belles-lettres scholar, and has 
shown admirable taste and skill in his selections. Every variety of style 
and subject is represented ; ** the .simple, the grave, the gay, theliumorons, 
the pathetic, and the declamatory." liSach extract is the best of its kind, 
and worthy of the attention of the young reader. 



To THOSE WHO HAVE KOT PLEDGED. The object of the JDt Gamma 
society is to inspire self respect It was our pleasure a few evenings since 
to take "a peep behind the scenes," and witness the initiatory rites. The 
The elect (** O terquM quatcrqite beati**) are condacted blindfolded to tl»e 
liail. Then ensues a series of experiences which forcibly reminds one of 
the '* weakness of the flesh." Such treatment Jack Falstaff would not hare 
envied, even after the pinching, burning and turning; al)out at the hands 
of the fairies*. After being placed prone he receives a blanketing," but 
al.'is ! he has no chivalrous knight near like Don Quixote to condole with 
liiniin sueh an hour. Tlie oath is aduiinistered, an iron clad, after every- 
thing laoti lhj has been .sliakt'o out, and cerliiicutes to a good ;noraZ cliarac- 
ter free froui all early ixi>i:>cui:tioxs are required. lu addition to the usual 
form, a little of the lower regions is imported in the form of Imrning phos- 
phorus and pi ued at tlie nostrils; this is to give due solemnity. A plentiful 
effusion of cold w.iter completes the ceremony. The finale for them is to stand 
guard and protect their honor and probity, and show zeal for their society 
by patiently enduring tlie kicks and taunts of passcfs by. This latter is a 
very neces.^^ary part If the trying ordeal is sustained without flinching, 
they arc duly admitted to a participation to atl privileges and iwuhities of 
the society. None but Gothamitcs need apply. 
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MTe learn fk-om Hamilton Litemrj Monthly, President Samncl 6. Brown 
was duly inaugurated at commencement. lie has already gained that esteem 
and confidence to wliich hia eminent abilities and suavity of manner enti- 
tle him. Under his regime evening chapel service has been abolished, 
the chapel repaired so that it will **8afcly compare with nearly every col- 
lege chapel in the land," and we learn from the last "Campus'* that a nevr 
bell has been donated to the college by one of lier ijraduiites. lie was elec- 
ted to a professorship at Dartmouth in 1840, and so lon^^ hvA he been with 
us that we knew liow to osteon him. He was presented, hy tlio class of '67, 
with a black walnut chair with liis name carved upon the Iiat k All stu- 
dents of Dartmouth and especially those who have been under lii;* in«true- 
tion wish hini an honorable and linppy career in hi,^ new position. The ch:iir 
of Intellectual Pailusopliy and Political Economy is vacant, but is supplied 
at present by rresidcnt Smith and Professor Noycs. 



Dr. Lord who has awarded diplomas to thirty-five successive classes, 
a few sabbaths since stood in his old accustomed place to address an asem- 
bly of Dartmouth students. Like Nestor, ^* during his life two generations 
of articulate speaking men have become extinct;" and very properly he may 
be called a "harmonious orator." It was remarked by one who had known 
him that oven now he is improving, lie retains his strength to a remarkable 
degree. His is the ripe old age <>i a philanthropist and scholar. It gives 
usfpleasurc to see his benign countenance in our midst; it brings to mind 
half a century in the liistory of our college. 



It has for some time been a matter of discussion, whether Hanover could 
■flbrd a new church, for it certainly has for a long time been in need of it, 
but as public interest is inclined to turn to worldly afTairs, it has been con- 
cluded to only repair the old, and wliilst that is being done, the students 
assemble in chapel for sabbath worship, and the inhabitants of the village 
in the vestry. 

Among other improvements in our little village, is that of enlarging the 
hotel, which, though of considor'.ble size, is nevertheless insullicient for 
summer guests. Mr. Frary the proprietor, is building ont '20 feet toward the 
common, and we understand is to make further iniiirovenK'nts, in the spring 
— a work for which he should be comnKMuKd ultliuugh hkmiv censure him 
as they think the beauty of tlie street will be impaired thereby. 

Hon. William H. Bartlett, of the class of 1847, one of the Justices of tlie 
Supreme Court of the State of Kew Hampshire, died in Concord, after a 
protracted illness, Tuesday, Sept 29, aged 40 years. He was regarded as one 
of tlie ablest lawyers in the State, before his election to the bench, and as a 
Judge he commanded, in a high degree, the confidence and respect both of 
the bar and the public. 
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Hon. Stoddard B. Colby, Begifiter of the Treasury, died Sat., Se pt. 22, 
at HaTcrhill, N. H., aged 51. He |/rjulti:Uc J from Dartmouth College in 
1886 and commenced the ])raclice of law in Dcil y, Vt., in IS^S; he re- 
moved to MontpcUer in 184G wliere he continued liis practice with great 
success. 

The Freeman, in .'^penking of him, says- : *'He took r. In;j:h rank in 
profession in tlu" conduct of liis cases both in preparation and on trial. lie 
■was one of tlic most ready men at the bar ve cvht nnw. Notliin^^ st i incd 
to disconcert or daunt iiiui. — As a jury advocaic* he liad few e<[uals an*! 
hardly a superior in the state; and iu some classes of cases was excelled 
by no Lawyer at the bar." 

• In he received the ajipointment of llegister of the Treasury, which 
office he licld till ids dcaiu. 



ExiniuTioN OF THE PunMC Liter vuy Socikties, Xov. 22d. Oration. 
JWan'&- Power over jVature's Laws, iinuy Andre w Wise, West Lebanon. 

Oration. ■ Fernando Cortez Hathaway, Jlard-.s ick, Vt. 

Debate. Do the best interests of this country demand a more centralized 
governments Affl Charles Henry Chandler, New Ipswich. Keg. Henry 
Clay Bliss, Hartford, Vt. 

Poem. Atpiration. Carlos White, Topsham, Vt 



Library. The books of the College Library are being numbered by 
the Librarians, and it is understood that a catalogue is to be published. Not 
only facility in charging, but in finding books will thus be acquired, and a 
large mass of usefhl matter be made accessible to the students. Query. 
Is the north room to be catalogued ? If so, may we not hope to hare access 
to its valuable contents ? 



Dr. George Tlcknor, of the firm of Ticknor and Fields and class of 1807, 
has recently written a history of Spanish Literature, said to be a better ac- 
count than exists even an, on^' the Spaniards. This with ]n< Life of Prcscott 

lias distinguished lum justly as one of the most scholarly of Dartmouths* 
graduates. 



Stephen Fiper of Manchester, lias been elected class artist. He was em- 
ployed by '67 and gave universal satisfaction. He is expected in town lids 
week to take negatives. 



We wish to say to the friends of the Dartmoul^i,** that it is particularly 
desirable that all contributions should be forwarded at their earHest con- 
venience, and that if class Secretaries would evince a little more interest, 
we could furnish our readers with a more complete Memoranda Alumnorum* 
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Mr. \Vm. 1>. Walker, of ISan Francisco, a former resident of this place, 
asul nuMiibrr of tlje class of 'Go, s!;rnvs his appreciation of tiie worth of our 
inn'^'azine, by scndin?? n<: two .1 .liars and u half in yold for one year's 
subscription, with the pronuse of the renewal of the subscription at the 
end of tliat time. I^Ir. Wnlkor has also been a frequent contributor of 
Jleninranda Aiuninoruui, and in various ways expressed hU sympathy ia 
our undertaking. May success .ittnid liim. 

We re^n-L-t to say, especially in cumu'viion with the above, that a few of 
our bubiiciibers have not yet paid their subscn|itioua. We shall be ready 
to receive the uiouey at their earliest convenicuce. 

Lectures. One of the disadrantages, neccssarllj, of a college situated 
so fiEir from our large cities^ is the want of popular lectures. But this may 
be supplied to some extent at least. Successive classes have undertaken 
the task, and have failed hecause their numbers were not large enough to ' 
make up the deficit. It is prcttj certain that the citizens of our village will 
not attempt the project but tliey may help sustain it 

Why will not the meraT>ers of the college unite to sustain a series of pop- 
ular lectures ? Charles Dickens the Englisli humorist is coming to our 
country to give readings. XiCt his admirers bestir themselves and obtain if 
possible a visit from him. 

A sketch of the Life and Character of the late Hon. I^Iatthcw Ilarvcy, of 
the chuis of ISO hy Win. L. Foster, Ksq., has recently been published. 
It was originally read before the New Hampshire Historical Society. 

Exchanges. We have been pleased to receive The Advocate, The Col- 
lege Courant, Tale Literary, The Hamilton Campus, The Hamilton Litera- 
ry Monthly, Univen^ty Chronicle, The Yidette, The Indiana Student, The 
Asbury Review and The Miami Student. 

The piihlic f^otioties, M'hich have enjoyed a rcsplto of ten years, have 
awakened from their Kip Van Winkle sleep. The necessarv nicnsiiros have 
been taken to i)ut iheui on an active basis. Tlie old organization for the 
most i)art lias been resnnicMl. 

In their first meetings a fonimendable spirit was shown which warrants 
the belief that it supplies a lack of wliich the students had become already 
cognizant. The.irtof speaking is, certainly, an indispensable ]):irt of the 
education of every American. As we looked upon a prominent character 
of our country, a few days since, and saw the dcspiur depicted on his coun- 
tenance, the hopeless wave of the hand, the nervous undedded manner 
■when called upon for a speech, it inspired within us a feeling allied to the 
serio-comic. So ludicrous did it seem that the figure still lingers in our 
sninds. But let some of the spirit of Webster and Choate be infused into 
our societies and no Dartmouth boy need to find himself in such a plight 
Let not the societies disgrace their precedents* 
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IIa/'int, Anno^D. From our evf!t;i 1120^ we Iciini that thi^ practifo has 
been nearly abandoned in nil our principal collcir' s. At \Villjams sonic of 
the spirit i^till survives. But the freslinian did nut llinch. and tho prcsenccof 
the rrexidfiit among ihein soon di^sper-sed t!»c ^ojJioiin'rc •i^ into empty clos- 
ets wliicli were near. At Andierst lour of the sophuniores huvo been sus- 
l)endi'd. ns Me learn from the A'iditte. At Yale one of the freshmen has 
been kidnapped 1 v inviiterious persona^^es and conveyed uwuy out of town. 
The Univcrbily (Mich.) Chronicle speaks of rushes as terrible affairs^ 
Ihc uuisophibtocated tone of our younjjer hister bespeaks iuiiueunce which 
'we hope never to sec defiled. 

The sererftl classes in gymnastics are doing very finely under the instruc- 
tion of those appointed by the fecnltj. The instructors daring Tacationr 
vere under the tuition of Professor Welch at Brattleboro. 



On account of a defective arrangement with the printer, this nontli's 
issue is somewhat later than intended. With the commencement of anoth- 
er Tolume we hope to have the magazine a periodical. 



Tho la'^t Tlnccalaurcate discourse of President Smith can be had by ap- 
plying to B. W. Halci Hanover, N. U. 

< » 

Wc have rrceivcd from C. A. Cnrlcton, clns? of 'o7, a list of the members 
of that class who were participators in tho late war and their respective- 
rank?. TTe claims '57 to bo the banner elas!^." and doubts if any other' 
can sliow a lietter reeonl. We would be pleased to receive coiumunicatioas- 
from other class Secretaries. 

Charles A. Carlton. Private, 12th N. Y. S. Militia, (mustered into three- 
months gorviee.) Adjutant, 4th N. H. Vols. Brevet Col. and Act. Adj^ 
Gen. 10 A i iny Corps, II. S. Vols. 2d Lieut, lyth U. S. Infantry. 

John H. Clark, Sur<:eon T'. S. >yavy. 

David T. Corbiu, Capt 3d Yt. Vols. Capt. loth lieg. Veteran Beservc 
Corps. Brcvt. Maj. U. S. Vols. 

Edward H. Denny, 1st Lieut. *2d Mass. Heavy Artillery. Brer. Capt. U. 
S. Vols. 

Henry Doane, Capt 43d Mass. Vols. 
John A. FoUctte, Surgeon 89th Ohio Vols. 
Henry M. Frost Chaplain 7th Yt. Vols. 
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Henry W. Fuller, In Lieut. l«t X. II. Vols. Adj. 4th N. H. Vols. Lieut. 
Col. inth N. II. V. Col. Toih U. S. C. T. IJrcv. B^i^^ (ien. V. H. V. 
William J. Galbraith, l&t Lieut. 76 i'cim. V. 1st Lieut. U. S. Signal 

Corp.^. 

John Jj. ll,s citon. Act. A«st. IXvinnster T'. S. X. 

Mose? K. llaseiloti. iViviiiastcr 1st X.Tl. Vols. (^i>ietl in service.) 

Lloyd W. Ili.xon, Asbt. Surua-on loth^,Lu-.s. \ . 

Arthur E.IIutchins, 1st Lieut. Uth N. II, Vols. Killed in the battle of the 
Wilderness May 6. 1864. 

Edward F. Xoyes, Col. 39th Obio Vols. Brer, Brig. Geiii U. S. V. 
- Samuel A. Duncan, Mnj. 14tli N. H. V. Col. 4th U. S. Colored Troops. 
Brev. Brig. Gen. and Brev. Maj. Gen. U. S. V. 

Ezra K. Parker, 1st Lieut. Bntt'y. "E." R. I. Light Art'y. 

Samuel E. Pingree, Lieut. Col. Sd Vt Vols. 

Lucius P. Shaw, 1st Lieut. . 2d Kansas Tols. Killed by raOroad accident 
ifhen returiiing from the battle cf Wilson^a Crock, Mo. 
Kick Smith, Capt 19th U. S. Inftj. Brevet CoL U. S. A. 
Thaddeus Stevens, Private, 1st Penn. Vols. Major 122d Pcnn. Y. 
Henry M. Wells, Surgeon IT. S. Navy, 

State Service. 

Joliii Mitchell, Capt. Indp. Keg. Iowa Cav'y., for campaign against the 
Indians. 

Rebel Service. 

Edward C. II rabble, Col. 32d N. C. Vols. Killed at Spottsylvania C. H. 
May lltb, 18C4. 



Charles C. Crosby, class of '47, has recently l ieen elected to the Canadian 
House of Commons from Stanstead County, C. E. 

Rev. S. IL AVillcy class of '45, is acting as President of tlie College of 
California, at Oakland Cal. 

Rev. Alfred Stevens, class of *39, for 25 years tlj« pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at West Westminister, Vt., is still enjoying the united sym" 
pa thy and Mi^iurt of bis parish. 

Bev. Horace Bichardson, class of '41, is engaged in the ministry at San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Chas. F. Kittredge class '63 has been appointed GoTernor's Aid, of New 
Hampshire. 

James W. Palmer, class of '67, is Principal of High School at Bradford, Yt. 
L. A. Gould, class '64, is practicing law at Olneyville, B. L 
A. B. Abbott, class '66, is teaching at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Swett, class '64, is Principal of the Oneida Seminary, at Onei- 
da, Madison Co., N. Y. 
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Jfolitical Satiitists. 

No tHro men of the last generation resembled each other more ill 
tnental oonstitntioD, habits and taste than Gdorge Canning and Syd^ 
ney Smith. One was a statesman ; the other a parson. They were 

by the admission of all, the first wits of their age. They assailed 
the same dlasaes of men and with the same weapons. They were the 
sworn foes of pedants and bigots. They agreed in every thing but 
politics. Here they parted company and finally became personal foes« 
The torj and the whig oould not consent to hunt their literary game 
in the same enclosures. Sydney Smith says of Canning : **When he 
is jocniar be is strong ; when ho is serions, he is like Samson in a wig i 
any ordinary person is a match for him ; a song, an ironical letteri 
a burlesque ode, an attack in the newspaper upon NichoU's eyes, a smart 
speech of twenty minutes ful) of gross miBrcprcsentations and clever 
tarns, excellent language, a spirited manner, lucky quotation, snccesB 
in provoking dull men, some half information picked up in Pall Mall 
in the morning ; these are yonr friend's natural weapons ; all these 
tilings he can do ; hero I allow him to be truly greati" This is pre' 
osely what Canning would hare said and what the world did say of 
the caustic critic who penned this sketch. Men of genius whose tren- 
chant blades *'do to deatii ' the kiiuvcs and fools that swarm in iiocie- 
ty rarely receive their proper meed of praise iu their lite time. The 
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spent arrows of the satirist are hurled back upon the assailant, and 
what is wantiiif^ io force is made up in numbers. Nearly a whole gen- 
mtioii passed away before the peerless wit of Sydney Smith was du- 
1 J meknowledged. His honest and honorable aasaiilte upon old abtuea, 
in eliiiToli and atate, barred his promotion fbr nearly thirty years* 
He amiled Oanniog beoanae the party to which he belonged opposed 
the balutary reforms which Smith advocated. Party changes have 
modified the reputatioii of these political foes. In the exhibition of 
exquisite humor, they were alike. Here, they were engaged in a 
common cause, and employed similar weapons. Canning oommenced 
bis attacks upon pedants very early. While at Eton preparing for 
4be imiTernty be contributed largely to a periodical calkd ''The Mi- 
croeoem** wbidi oonsisted of a series of papers In imitation of tba 
Spectator. Some of these juyenile criticisms are highly oommended 
for their nice discrimination and keen wit. Addison's commentary on 
"Cheyy Chace" is very happily imitated in the following remarks upon 
a nursery **epio*' beginning thus : 

**The queen of hearts 
She made some tarts 
Ail on a tummer day.** 

Of tiM last line be says : ''I cannot leaTe tins line witbont remarl> 

ing that one of the Scribleri, a descendant of the famous Martinus, 
has expressed his suspicions of the text being corrupted here, and pro- 
poses instead of "All on," reading "Alone alleging in favor of thia 
alteration the effect of solitude in raisixig the passions. But Hiooiua 
Deetintt a bigb Dutob commentator, one nevorthcless well versed in 
Britisb liteiatvie, in a note of unusual length and learning, Mas, ooo.- 
Ibted tbe arguments of Seriblems. In support of tbe present read- 
ing he quotes a passage from a poem written about the same period 
with our author's, by the celebrated Johannes Pastor, (most common- 
ly known as Jack Shepherd,) entitled "An Elegiac Epistle to the 
Turnkey of Newgate/' wherein the gentleman declares that, rather 
indeed in compliance with an old custom than to gratify any particular 
wisb of bis own, be is going 

"AH hanged for to be 
Upon that £ital Tyburn tree/' 
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Now as nothing throws greater light upon an author than the con- 
earroBoe of a oootemponr j writer, I am inolined to be of fiiooiiis'Si 
ttpiaioii aod to oooMder tbe **AU'' as an el^;aii( expletive or as lie 
mm aptly phraieB H *<el^gaii8 expletiymn." This ib a Tory fidr illiMk 
tfatum of the method of oommenting, by literati, upoo the ameot 
classics. Thousands of volunies are filled with conjectural readings 
and emendatious of the text of Greek and Boman writers which are 
as worthless as this youtht'al criticism upon a nursery rhyme. The 
&te of the classics in snoh hands, is not fully represented by that of 
33upeia buried in omaaneots, but i% rather resembles tiie liageri^g 
death of a healthy tree whose sap has been, htm year to year, exhaiis* 
tod by cliflibuig, parasHie plants. It is smothered by the embraee of 
its loving friends. So pedants eat the life oat of old authors. 

"When Canning became a man, he did not put away the occupations 
of youth. He still pursued with biting sareasui, the erudite pedant, 
the hypocritical bigot and the unprincipled Jacobin. The Tories have 
bsen terrible satirists, from Bolingbroke to Theodore Hook. At the 
time when Frenoh revolutionary principles were spreading in fingland, 
the leading minds of the tory party originated a satirical periodica], 
ealled **the Anti Jacobin." Itsohief contributors were Canning, Pitt, 
Giffurd, Ellis, Frcro, the Earl of Carlisle and the Marquis Wellesley. 
Reformers and pedants were the subjects of their ridicule and irony. 
Dr. Darwin's "Loves of the Plants" was caricatured in the "Loves of 
the Triangles," which Lord Jeffrey pronounces «*th6 perfisotion of p«r» 
ody." The notes, in the style of scienti&o and classio oommentary, aM 
eertslnly inhnitsble. A spe^aoen of the two kinds maj suffiee. Re 
fint note whioh I rimll copy, is appended to tiie fbUowing passage of 
the poem: 

**Bnt chief tboiu Kurse of the Didactic Muse, 
Divine Noxsimsia, all diy sense inlhse ; 
The charms of StcanU and of Tanffenti tell, 
How Loves and Graces in the Angle dwell ; 
How slow progressive PoinU protract the Litu, 
Am pendant qplders spin the fllmy twine ; 
How lengthened Linet impetuous sweeping round. 
Spread the wide Piant and mark its drding bound; 
How P/aaec, their substance with their motion grown, 
Form the huge Cube^ the Cylinder, the Cone.** 
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To this passage the following query is appended: "Whether a piac- 
tioal applioation of this theory would not enable m to aooowt for the 
genensi or original formatioB of tpaoe itself, in the manner in wkieh 
Dr. Darwin haa traced the whole of the organised oreation to hia six 
ftlaneBta, We may eoneeive the whole of our present oniTerae to 
have been originally eonoentrat«d in a single Point. We may oon« 
ceive thic, primeval Point, or I'uiietuni Saliens of the Universe, cvol- 
viii^' itsnlf by its own energies, to have moved forward in a right line, 
ad iofimtUQi, till it grew tired — after which, the right line which it 
had engendered would begin to put itself in motioa in a lateral dirao- 
tioBt deseribing an area of infinite extent. This area as soon as it 
beoawe oonsoious of its own existence, wonld begin to asoend or de» 
soend, according as its specific gravity might determine it, forming an 
immense solid space filled with Vacuum, and capable of containing 
the present existing universe. Space being thus obtained and pre- 
senting a suitable nidus, or receptacle for the generation of Chaotic 
Matter, an immense deposit would gradually be accumulated : afber 
which the Filament of fire, being priadnced in the chaotic mass, by 
an Mio9ynerasy, or selfibrmed habit analogons to fermentation, Exph* 
Hon would take place; Suns would he shot from the central Quum $ 
Planeii from Suns ; and Satdiites from PUmets, In this state of 
tbiijgs, the Filanieiit of Organizafio7i would begin to exert itself, in 
those independent niussca which, in proportion to their bulk, exposed 
the greatest surface to the action of light and Heat. ' In this lumi- 
nous manner, the author proceeds to complete the universe, set the 
orbs in motion,' dothe the earth with Tflgetation and people it witbiBi^ 
babitanta. It is all execnted witb the gravity of science and witb 
apparent unconsciousness of its infinite absurdity. The GRieory la 
quite as sound as that denominated "the development theory," or 
any of those Godless systems that attempt to account for the origin of 
the Universe without a Creator. It is a very popular burlesque on 
infidel spectators who attempt to merge all creative power in the nnin« 
telligent forces and laws of Nature. There is a very happy hit upon 
learned commentaries in the author'a note upon the following couplet : 

"Six gock'tail'd mice transport her to the baU„ 
And liveried lizards wait upon her call*'* 

^*NotQ. Cock-tailed mice — coctilibus muris. Ovid. There is rea« 
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Bon to believe that the murine or mouse species, were anciently much 
more numerous than at the prsent daj. It appears from the sequel 
of the line* that Semiramii sarronaded the citj of Bebjlon with » 
ntunber of Uiese mubaIa, 

'Dicitur nlttm 
Coctilibus Muru cinxisac Semiramis urbem.* 

It is not easy, at the present day, to conjecture with respect to the 
cod, whether of ornament or defence, which they could be sappoeed to 
Answer. I should be inelined to believe, thAt in thie iDstAiiee the nme 
wm doAd, end thAt to mt a oolleotion of them mut hAve been liir- 
niflhed by way of tribate to free Ihe oountry from these destraottte 
AiiinAlt.'' The Author then proeeede to deeeent npon the velAtiTe lb* 
cundity of the murine and the feline races, and reasons analogically, 
from the early history of other countries. This learned trifling re- 
minds one of much of the ancient commentaries upon the Bible before 
the age of true criticbm commenoed. The olAasies are itiH encnm* 
bered with notes as worthless as those Abore quoted on **ooetilibaA 
muris,*' 



WaBk at J^Loflftfl^toDb. 

It is An odd, out-of-the-way place; a very bird's nest of A villAge 
hiding among the hills. In the summer, whoa trees ere green, And 
birds Are singing. And life is At its fall tide, one might ihnej he hed 
stombled into a seeond pArAdtse. The houses hAve suoh a eom^NrtA* 
ble, oheery, well-to^o appearenoe ; the people one meets — and they 
are all out of dours — are well led, well dressed, weii contented with 
themseWes and their surroundings. 

The summer, too, brings a few city families to the hotel ; wealthj 
iNew York and Bostonian mammas, with shoals of children and ac* 
oompAnying bAby-girls. **It*A sneh a troAt for the deer little blessings 
to plAj upon the common, ride npon horsebAck, And min|^e with the 
netive Aborigines!" This Annual influx is the grOAt event of a Hog* 
glestock year. It keeps up communication with the outer world ; it 
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l)rings in a new train of ideas, as the opening of a door brings in a 
^ust of fresh air. It answers, also, for a grand fashion book, by whidi 
the ladies, bless them ! caa arrange their toilei for the ensuiog twelve 
months. If Mrs. A. wears om short skirt, or IMo short skirts, of di& 
ferent eolor or the same ; if Mrs. B. dresses her hair in **rats, cats 
and mice," or a simple "coil if Miss C. wears a **sonp«plate" or a 
**turban if tlic dashing MittS K. appears iu a train a yard and a 
half or two yards lonsr — the great question is settled; Hogglestock's 
fashions are heuoetbrih as fixed as the laws of the Medes audPertiiaos. 
Duffiog these snauner months there is mnch horseback riding, a littla 
eroqnet played opon the common to the disgust of "Xjutitoot** stadsnts* 
who natuiallj wish the gvonnds fi>r other paiposeSf and walking fa 
ihoBs rmnantioally inclined. To these the Lovecs' Vale oflfers eveiy 
attraction, and is much patronized. 

However, I had the misfortune of visitinnr this bower of beauty in 
midwinter, when the thermometer was so low you were afraid to look 
at it, when one's ''ain firesida" presented undeniable attractions, when 
arery thing had froien so ezeessively hard that it seemed doubtful if 
there whonld ever come a thaw. Now I have been in frigid loealions 
before, but to mj ceHain knowledge there was never a place so crid 
as Hogglestook. The winds come swooping down from the hills as if 
they positively had a malicious plan for de^trpying the village at their 
feet. And if it once begins to snow there's no guessing when it will 
stop ! Indeed you entertain doubts that it will ever stop at all. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable circumstances, as Gail Hamil* 
ton wrote of Boston, I spent a week in Hogglestook and am oonso* 
quently able io gire a fbll and impartial aoooant of the manners, ooa* 
terns and eharaeteristies of the inhabitants. At the ontset I will 
state, what may have already been snrmised, that it is the seat of the 
"Hogglestock University." When I say this I presume that i shall 
be understood as having gone to the root of the whole matter. A 
University town has, for all practical purposes, lost its existence. 
Its citizens trade, eat, sleep, live more or less directly for the benefit 
of the *<Institoot." Half the eitisens rent rooms, and the othor half 
take boarders. Eogglestock proved no exception to the general rale* 
After a careftil eurrey I fonnd that the honaea with all the beet rooms 
rented to freshmen (the family inhabiting apartments in the rear, com- 
jnanding a view of somebody's back-yard,) and those mansions with 
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the front door always accidentally opeu to "Let out the smell of the 
dinner," were numericaUy equal. 

As for the village itself it seemed little different from any other 
*'ii?en by nine" New England town. It has the inevitable Main 
Stroet with aome half a dsmBo. Btores, boasts of tiro hotels, two churehee, - 
and I don't know how inanj hundred seals. And yet these New 
England Tillages have a meaning after all ; more of a real, earnest 
life, I sometimes ikncj, than the large cities. For, as Holmes says, 
here there is time to carry everything to its iarthest extent; each 
most trivial circumfet ;uu e id endowed with a half tragic import. Peo- 
ple live their live's-worth in a New Kngland village. Still I saw 
BOtbtog which led ne to suppoee that there was danger of Hoggle* 
stook's beooming a great oommenial metropolis. It is donbtfiil if its 
tfttdesmeii antbipate nnkiDg great fortoASs. Those artklee whioh 
eonNDand the largest sales are keraene oil and lamp e hi meyi. But 
there is uo bustle or hurry in the exchange and barter of these com- 
nioditieB. Everything is done lazily, as if there were time enough 
and to spare. 

There is never anything going on in Hogglestook. In the first 
plaee, there is no sniteble aooomodattoik The viilage chorck witneas- 
es alike the few &irs, fbnerals, concerts and magie lanterns. A re* 
port has eome down that there were onoe tftUeaux io the upper halls 
of the hotel, but this is fiist beeoming mythioaK For myself &om 
what I learned of the Hogglestock character, 1 never believed it. 
There was once an endeavor to procure lectures, but the ] rnmpb and 
decisive conduct of the students nipped this project ia the bud. In- 
deed, the inhabitants become amnially imfwessed with the idea that 
«*it would be highly meritorioas to have lectures," but it never goes 
any farther—they dmt^t have them, **We are starring lor mental 
stimuli" said a w<ortby gentleman to me, <*I have serioos thoughts of 
emigrating from ilogglcstock. The only intellectual entertainment 
durino; the year haa been an exhibition of a magic lantern, and that 
was a failure I As for lectures — they are impossibilities.** 

Kotwithstanding the smallness of Hogglestock there is little seclu- 
sion* Everybody knows everybedy else, and everybody else's bnm- 
oeas. They are eqnally alive to a 8tiident*s prank, an engagement,, 
or the latest style of bowiet There is something raarvelona in the 
speed with which a report tnvds. With a view ta test this, I 
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took occasion during my stay, to tell my landlady's little daughtei* 
of some trivial item in my affairs. It was spread over the village be« 
ibre sunset, (how much before, I have no opportunity of gaessing,) bo 
thiit I had the felicity of oTerheariDg three yov&g and interestiiig la^* 
difiB, diteuttiQg the probability of my being an escaped robber or a 
woman-poisoner. It was agreeable in the extreme. I have no donb* 
that it was discussed the next morning at every breakfast-table in the 
village, and afterwurds published in the "^E^tris." 

During ray week at Hogglestock there ^va,s a levee and a **Toory 
Looral Sociable.^' They tell me that it was rery gay. I myself at* 
tended the levee, and, having no other employmenli counted the heads. 
There were jnst ninetoeii ladies and serenty^fiTo etndenta* For one 
yoBtb moderatdy happy I saw three intmsely misetmUe* At any 
partSenlar moment there were, at moderate estimate, fbrty-five nnder^ 
graduates standing against the wall with awe stricken faces and sad-» 
dened eyes, watching the happiness of the more favored few who were 
engaged in agreeable converse with the nineteen ladies« X have soBie 
of these instraotive dialogues in my note book. 

No 1. 

EUMf kufyt (to very Yonng Gentleman.) *'Yoii are in tiio jonior 
dass, I belieTO." 

Y0H4hy (much embarrassed.) «<I am a frtthman, aia'aan*" 

Lady. •'Ah ! How do you like?" 

Youth, "Oh ! much better than I expected, ma'am — ^tbat is, S 
thought — or rather I didn't think" — (stops, much confused*) 
. Elderfy lady, (magna benevolentia^) **ADd have you a pleamil 
boMdiag plaoe ? and do yoft like your dass 1*' eto. eto, ad infinitum* 

Ko« 2. 

JMBedtui YmA, "Do yea like poeliy. Miss T 

Young lady^ {exceedingly yevag.) *'0h, I am passionately Ibod 

of it !'» 

Youth, (with ardor.) "And who is your favorite author?" 
Yowng lady^ (after a long consideration.) "I think X prefer Xiong*' 
&Uow." 

Yautkt (with increasing an i mat i o n .) «*And your &Toiite noTol' 
lit?- 

Ycmy Udy, (eagerly.) **0h, Mrs. Soothworih \ Have you evet 
vead <The Corse of Falcon JEUdge or The Grey Hoands of the Lonely 

Gorge ?' " 
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An ominous pause wbioh is agreeably iaterrupted by the appear* 
anoe of oysters* 

DaooiDg and euclire playing aie not found in these gatherifigs* 
There are« however* intelleotual treats in the way of readings from 
the Sanscrit, while a taste for the beautiful is enlttVated by oeeasion^ 

ai exhibitions of statuary. I felt much interested in discovering by 
what means the selection of young men was made for these assemblies. 
My questionings were speedily answered. 

" It's a matter of money, toy dear sir," said one of the profegsofs' 
wiye0 plttisantly, '^of money and oapaoiues of dressing ; nothing else." 

"But eertaanly, my dear madam, a young man's attainments m«rt 
have something to do with it 

*'0h, nothing, absolately nothing ! In faet, society prefers fbols, 
they're much more gentlemanly. Now there's Augustus Fitznoodle, 
his brain is a complete vacuum, but his lather is worth oceans of mon- 
ey, oceans, and he dresses in undeniable taste. In short he's our 
ehief reliaaee, he and Booby Billion. You should see Booby ; mwk 
kid gloyes I wears No. one and a half." 

Strange though it may seem, there is, not four miles from Hoggin 
Btoek, a iTottng Ladies' Seminary. I have often notioed this peeoUati* 
ty, and am unable to account for it. Wherever an institute is planted, 
irom certain unknown causes, in close proximity thereto, will come up 
a seminary. I saw but few of these "MoUies" and "Nellies," and if 
my recollection serves me, the desire for further acquaintance is want- 
ing. The speoimeus were the usual style of bread-and-butter board- 
ing^hool Misses, with the eustomary stringy curls, ro^ qhtteks And 
staring eyes. As I witnessed the sportive gambols of one group, I 
could but be impressed with the ease and freedom with whioh they • 
knocked each otlicr about, and burst forth with gushes of silvery laugh- 
ter on each and every occasion. Tiicir aequaintance is much sought 
by the youths of the Institute, who are in a chronic state of going to 
Lannon to witness the gymnastic exhibitions. These as far as I could • 
learn, take place semi-weekly. A horse railroad running from Hog* 
glestock is, I understand, under consideration, whioh will doubtless bo 
largely patronized by the juniors. 

Upon Sunday 1 attended the Hoggle8tockchurch,and was muoh im* 
pressed by the elegant yet simple architecture of the building. The 
walls of stained wood presented many strange and iantastic pictures 

2 
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to my wanc^oriiig eye, whiie the lofty high-and-dry-ness of the gallcr- 
iw particularly tharmrd me. T could but notice that the students 
spent much of their time in looking down upon the YiUagers, while 
now and then some one of the Yillagers, partieularlj of the jonnger 
Ibminine portion, would look up at the galleries. Sometimes the looks 
came from the two quarters at the same time. The coincidence was, 
at least, quite remarkabU'. i uli^o visited the Institute Gymnasium 
and wa.-i much interested in the exercises. One phcuoujenon struck 
mo as particularly noticeable. A large elass of some sixty or seventy 
Bad assembled; the roll was called. After which, ere the march had 
begun, the number had diminished to forty or fifty. By the time a 
complete oiroult of the hall had been made, but twenty^'five or thii* 
ty remained, which number was considerably lessened when they came 
to "heavy gymnastics." I inquired of a student standing near me, 
(I call him a student, for iu llogglestock all masculines over fifteen 
and under fifty are students,) what was the cause of this sudden and 
inexplioabie diminution?" He winked horribly. A fell suspicion 
entered my mind. "They don't ^cut?' " I murmured in a hoarse, bro» 
ken Tofoe. An unearthly smile played about the student's lips, while 
% baokwaid motion of his thumb called my attention to a band of 
young men sneaking down stairs, recalling ibrcibly to my mind the 
days when I *'played truant." Too horrible to be true ! And yet 
there wa« do duubtin<i that fe1Io\Y's tzrui and the downward irlidin<nr 
throng. "Students are strange animals I" 1 f aid to mjj^self. In which 
opinion I shall remain firm to my dying day. Yet they are no worse 
-^r better — than ether young men in similar circumstances. Xvh 
^eed it may be that they are steadier than the students attending the 
Parker Housed* College. At all events, Hogglestock University has 
among its nndergraduates, boys of some thirty summers or upward, 
and fathers of promibifig families — who are usually supposed to have 
"sown their wild oath." Of course there is a natural fondness, au3o»g 
a certain portion, for horn tooting, ponies and spectral entertain- 
ments ; X myself witnessed three of the latter in one week. Children 
must have their amusements. 

However, the Institute is flourishing. Wealthy gentlemen are con- 
tributing to ifs treasury for various purposes. Buildings of more im- 
posing appearanoe than Hogglestock or Calamos Hall are gping up. 
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It 18 possible that at some future day of the nest century, recitation 
rooms will be so oonstnicted» that one will not be the victim of a red* 
hot stoTe or a draft on his back. Those facts I have from a member 
of the facnltj, who assured me that Hogglestock University wonld 
one day, stand high on the **page8 of history," and the ^^annals of 
liiiiie." May the fates be propitious ! And then, as the story books 
say, I went home, highly delighted with my ''Week at Hogglestock," 



When the i'a^auiau cutler 

From tempering swords, his own more safe employ. 
To study rhetoric sent his hopeful boy,*' 

lie gave to Athenian liberty, a keen, well tempered blade, of true 
Damascus steel. The timid, awkward, stammering child, who played 
about the forge and drow from brawny workmen pleasant ridicule» at 
length stood on the Bema and held the stormy assemblage of six 

thousand Athenians in breathless quiet, Onee he blushed at the 
merest glance of the passer by, now, with flashing eye and fierce in- 
vective, he thundered forth his Phillipics. What curions alchemy 
has transformed the hesitating youth into an incarnate Mercury? 
What is the God-like gift of the golden mouthed orator, by which 

"With Avords, 
He rules men's passions, and their breasts controls ?** 

To the youngest declainjer, the story of the pebbles, the roaring 
sea-shore, the subterranean abode and the half-shorn head, are as fa- 
miliar as the tales of Mother Goose. But what the pillars are upon 
which his oratory rests, may not be as evident. 

Every commentator upon him, firom Plutarch to Brougham, has 
admired his arrangement. As the wood cutter preparatory to his 
work, clears away bramble and shrub from the foot of the tree which 
he is to fall, so Deuiosthcncs removes from the minds of his audience 
every prejudice and hindrance. His clear eye ruu& over his matter 
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to the end. Strong arguments are made prominent, while the weak 
are in the back ground. Every illustration is in its place and goes 
like an arrow, to its mark. Ilis style at first was faulty ; but con- 
tinued copyings of Thucjdides and long practice, at length made it 
Mtraoti70. It was pithy, condensed and concise. Phocian alone was 
\m saporior in this particular, of whom he used to saj, " Hero comes 
the praner of my aentenceo.*' 

Qnintilian, in comparing him with Cicero, says From Demosthenes 
nothing can be taken away, to Cicero nothing can be added." Above 
all things he aimed at perspicuity. No Athenian ever mistook his 
meaniug. No hazy medium enveloped liis sense. Even beauty of ex- 
pression, he would, if necessary, sacrifice to clearness. That "dili- 
gent negligence" of Cicero, he truly exemplified. No garlands of flow* 
ers crowned and concealed his sense* His sentences were not clotked 
in holiday attire ; but like— 

" Soldiers full armed, terrific to the foe." 

There was polish, but it was the polish of the burnished lihield. 
Words of common use, which implied a metaphor, were ever on his 
lips; but the metaphor and simile as such, he seldom used. He pre* 
ferred that grown up brother of metaphor — ^iltnstration. His whole 
oratory is one picture gallery. Fon see Phillip struggling for the 
supremacy. Athens in her glory is before you — armed men leap from 
the soil. As Quintiliaii ta\ s — " Vivunt omnia et moventur." 

Unlike our Everett, he was not an Encyclopedia of fact ; yet his 
knowledge of his country's history was perfect. He loved to call u|^ 
the dead past as a lesson for the living present. With ahstractioiui 
he had no dealings in his popular oratory. His logic was acute, and 
as clear as the sunlight He never :irandered from his subject^ mak- 
ing every sentence pave the way to conviction, he carried the mind of 
his audience with him to victory. 

He was terribly in earnest, and every hearer felt it. His own life, 
and that of the state hung upon liis lips. All was forgotten but his 
subject. The orator himself was overshadowed by the interests at 
stake* When Whitefield spoke, men forgot to say What a beauti- 
fttl sermon but went home thoughtfully, with this question on their 
lips, What shall I do to be saved Amid the fiery words of De- 
mosthenes, the people beheld only tlic clear thought he impressed. 
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Yet his sentences, prepared and committed beforeluuid, were not 
broken or abrupt. That rjthm of prose — so beautiful in any language, 
aod wrought to highest perfection in the Attic tongue — gave his words 
a gliding, harmonious motioo, which eharmed, while they convinced* 
His words were usuallj seleet and elegant, yet^at times he hurled At* 
tio Billingsgate with most ungenttemanly fury. Unlike Cicero, who 
well loyed to joke, he was in no humor for pleasantries. Instead of 
the keen edge of wit, his jest used a ponderous bludgeon which felled 
his opponent to the earth. With all his power and beauty, he has a 
spirit of ferocity, madness and violence. Morose, stern and seldom 
indulging in a smile, he had no patience with trilling. Said Douglas 
to Admiral ILodney in the midst of a sea fight— "Behold, Sir George, 
the G-reek and Trojans contending for the body of Patroclns V* The 
practical Admiral snappi^sbly replied " Cursed be the Greeks ! Cursed 
be the Trojans ! I have other things to think of." Battle-fields are 
too earnest for .sentimeutalisms. Drowning men catch at straws, but 
DOt at fine quotations. 

Demosthenes, nervous to a fault, had an eye solely for his object. 
In these times of old and young men eloquent ; when Fourth of July 
grandiloquence aod spread eagle nothings amuse the people ; when 
balloons could be easily filled from a crowd of illegitimate sons of 
Hermes ; when oratory trips in female gaiters and joins with stately 
buskin in " stumping a state," it is peculiarly refreshing lu iind an 
orator who is in earnest. 

In a few particulars, one of the orators of to-day, resembles De- 
mosthenes. His motto, Do not shilly shally !" expressed in refined 
Attic would have been that of the Atheuiaa patriot. His vehement 
use of inyectiTe and excessive personality, his long foresight and dis* 
trust of public functionaries is decidedly Demostheniau. 

Delivery was considered by Demosthenes as the most important 
part of oratory. His matter might be well Belectcd and abundant, 
his arrangeiiiLut excellent, and his style faultless, yet if his action was 
faulty, he utterly failed. Through his earnestness, his action was al- 
ways applauded. Summing up his excellences, we might embrace 
them in that line of Denham'St descriptive of the Thames, 

" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

Calvin. 
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No. 1. 

This is emphatically an age of mysticism and mystical organizations. 
In some parlri of our country it is a fact t!i;it na person can make any 
pretensions to position in hue ii ty, unli -s ho is a member of Koine se- 
cret, social, political or literary fraternity, liites of initiatioQ, witk 
their grinning death-heads, sinjeing gridirons and other appurtenao- 
068, calcalated to inspire novitiates with a due senae of their Bolema 
obligations, are impotent to deter men from entering mystical frater- 
nities. Man (whatever be may say of woman,) is eminently inquisi- 
tive, and as this part of Wb nature renders him especially susceptible 
to mystical influences, we should expect him to incline toward organi- 
zations of that character. An examination of history teaches that 
this has been the fact in all climes and ages. It is interesting to note 
how intimately this principle has been connected with human conduct 
and even the destiny of nations. 

Kgypt furnishes the first illustration of its power. There it was 
the foster mother of art and science, though in connection with ita 
ri'liirion, it is repulsive and forbidding. But upon the hanks of tho 
2^ilc it has left itj^ lasting monuaicuts in the Pyramids, Spiiynx and 
hlcroglyphical characters which the combined ingenuity of ages has 
failed to decipher. To this source tho early institutions of India, 
Ghaldea and China are traceable. In those countries, as far back as 
any probable history, it was mingled with art, science and religion. 
It is well known what a potent influence the Eleusiniau mysteries had 
over the iiiindspf the Grecians. For a long time they conetituted 
the only bond of union between tho.se di.-3eordant states. We may 
form some conception of the influence of those rites from the fact 
that Athenians and Spartans suspen led their feuds and went to the 
«acred Cephesus, hand in hand, brothers during these ceremonies^ 
deadly foes before and after. Even Christianity has no more concla* 
«ive evidence of its power. 

In the Roman nation, the same principle was no less potent. The 
%billine books in which Rome thought her destiny written, Numa 
consulting the goddess Kgeria and the iutiueacc of the augurs, teach 
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that Some, thoagh mistress of the world was never free. Peering 
into the anticipated records of the northern nations who, from their 
cold calculating temperament, we sfaoald judge would he less easily 

swayed by such influences, we find that "The ijifluence which may be 
likcne<i to the woman with iiiysitery written Ti[)on her forehead," was 
110 less mistress there than among the more passionate nations of the 
south. The German Saxons, British Celts and American Indians 
were all ruled bj mystical rites. > It was only by having recourse to 
these that Roman Catholicism retained its power through the Dark 
Ages. 

These examples, and many others which might be cited teach us 
that this principle has a strong hold upon human conduct when every 
other motive is powerles.s. We have noticed its power among the 
nations ot antiquity and learned that it was resistless. In the Middle 
Ages a few hooded monks held Europe under their control for more 
than two hundred years. An observance of the rites of the Bomish 
eharch at the present time convinces us that it is mysticism, not reli- 
gion that gives it such power. The potency of this principle is now 
generally acknowledged and applied not only to religion but to polit- 
ical, reformatory and literary purposes. Hardly a decade of years 
has pasaed since the j)olitioal condition of nearly every northern state 
was changed, through the instrumentality of a mystical organization. 
The Know Nothing scheme was no sooner conceived than it spread 
like wild fire over the Union, and Whigism and Democracy were no* 
where. That organization, though of brief duration, gave the then 
dominant party a shock ^m which it has never recovered. When 
the vice of intemperance is to be checked, it is to be attained through 
the agency of a society with mystery written over itsportals. Wherev- 
er branches of this organization exist they are admitted to exert a 
powerful influence. Finally, when students desire to secure the high- 
est social, intellectual and moral good, the end is sought through the 
same mystical agency. 

Havmg thus cursorily reviewed the hutoiy of mysticism, we are 
prepared intelligently to consider whether seeret society as snch, 
are necessary evils, either to the initiated, or to the community at 
largo. Perhaps mysticism presents its darkest feature in Egypt, far 
hack at the dawn of history. There, as connected with religion and 
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moral conduet, it presents no redeeming feature ; and jet, as we tura 
from religions oeremonials to art and science, wo can not but admire 
its aohierements. Under its auspices enterprises were consummated 
which would baffle the skill of even this enlightened age. Besides the 

Kleusinian rites, a bond of union to the Grecian, Copped cites, as one 
of the mo&t potent influences in the promotion of Grecian culture, 
**the grand and sententious language of the oracular responses." 
These responses were usually delivered in beautiful and yet sublime 
diction. By their peculiar character they were well fitted to excite 
the imagination and fancy to a vigorous, though not always healthful 
action. These responses were so framed that they had a doable im- 
port, thus iumishiDg an admirable exercise for the logical faenltiea. 
We cannot conceive of a more effectual promoter of literature and 
oratory than the responses of these oracles. Had it not been for the 
organizations of the Jenuits, every vestige of ancient literature, hie- 
tory and philosophy would have been swept away and lost forever* 
Bven the Bible was transmitted to us through them. Mysticism was 
really essential to those brotherhoods, to protect them from the bratal 
and superstitions populace. The organisations of artisans in England 
in feudal times were of incalculable benefit. They imparted an im- 
pulse to architecture which transformed collections of rudo clay into 
beautiful cities of stone and marble. In the present century, Free 
Masonry is an example to the point, proving that secret organizations 
may be not only not hnrt&I, but even beneficial to society. Never 
has this orgamiatton promoted viee or been an ally of despotism, bat 
as far as it has been able, it has encouraged virtue, and on several 
occasions, has been a nucleus, around whidi the friends of liberty have 
gathered to protect or secure tlicir rights. In the struggles of the 
Spanish American States and in Italy, Masonic intiueace was invaio- 
ablo to the friends oi i'roedom and independence. 

Thus briefly have we reviewed the mystical oig&nisaiions of the 
pasty and the ezamiiiation teaches us that mysticism has not necessa* 
Tily an evil tsndeiiey, and that it IB a powerful instrument of gpod or 
evil, aomding to the character and irisdom of those who wield it. 

FrAT£U. 
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Ne multa dicas, sed multum. 

We are often told tliat fihe great object of our studies is to learn to 

talk. Every Bchool^boy, as soon as ho is able to speak plain, and 
hold in his tender memory a few simple lines, is made to come forth, 
(though rcluotantljr, for the child is apt to be restrained by a fecliog 
of modesty, erery Testige of which is eradicated by subseqaent train* 
ing,) and repeat in a monotonoua whine, *'You'd soaroe expect one of 
my age,'* or "Hie boy stood on the burning deck.** To sudi ezer« 
coses are added, as he progresses, debates, essays and orations, which 
gradually increase in frequency and length, if not in originality and 
merit. Every advanced school has its literary societies, whose jaw- 
breaking names would compare favorably with those BO prominent in 
the advertisements of mountebanks and quacks. 

There is no town of any importance that does not boast its lyceum ; 
and caucuses, town-meetings and other publio gatherings Ornish an 
ample field for each would-be Demosthenes to show his lack of skill 
and brains. Every college has its bema, and every member is com- 
pelled to mount its dizzy height and occupy five minutes in Faying 
something, it matters little what. Mauy of the productions elicited 
are very good. Some are original and consequently poor, from the 
poverty of their source, others are dilute abstracts from some book, 
or gaudy pieces of literary patehwork, whose greatest fault would be 
obviated by the addition of quotation marks and a change of signa- 
ture. If the student holds a respectable rank in his class, although, 
as it often happens, he has no taste or talent fbr speaking, he must, on 
the "last, great day," bore his liungry and tired hearers with an ago- 
nizing scries of words and sentences, about equal, in an aesthetic point 
of viow, to the uotcs c&tortcd by a weak-lunged novice from a tortured 
bugle. 

We are told that this is all for the best — ^that it is those who can 
talk who move the world, and that a man who cannot make a speech, 
whenever called upon, will never amount to anything. From such 
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Tiews carried to an extreme has arisen a claas of ever-ready speak- 
ers, a1waj8 diai^ged with appropriate remarks on any Babject,yetwho 
liaTO but one idea, and tliat might be translated, ego earus^ Their 
<mly power lies in a flow of words and an uneonseionsness of their 
ignorance. Only an audience is wanted to make them pour forth a 
torrent of high-sounding, unmeaning verbiage ; as if they would 
read the motto in our seal — "Vox ciamantis iudeaerto" — a voice cry- 
ing out in an empty head. 

These would-be orators should be sure they have the power to speak 
before they attempt to show it. They should apply the Greek motta 
rniOi ititmoYt and most of them could know themselves pretty 
thoroughly and yet not know much. 

To learn to talk is a great and noble object, and one worthy the 
attention and htudy ol" a lifetime. J>ut I would not narrow it down 
to mere public harangues, I would make it include the whole man- 
agement of the tongue. To talk well implies a knowledge of how, 
when, and where to speak ; and the negative element is by no means 
unimportant. He who knows when to keep silent, has made a long 
step in the art of talking well. How often we see persons with more 
dollars than sense, and more brass than brains, who make their pres- 
ence odious by an inconsiderate and unbridled tongue. True, silence is 
negative, but we Icani froui our algebra, that negative quantities are 
no less real than positive ones. Avoiding or removing an evil may bo 
as great a benefit as bringing about a positive good. The conscience is, 
to a considerable extent, negative in its character. The genius of Soc- 
rates was only a restraining power^ yet it led him near to the right. 

Discretion is the better part of speech as well as of valor. If yoo 
have nothing to say you cannot speak weiK But you say : If I re- 
main silent, people will think me a fboL Perhaps so, but if you speak 
they will know you are one. If a man is wise, it will be found out 
soon enough, without his intruding his ideas upon every one he meets, 
and if he is a fool, like the ass in the lion's skio^ he will betray him- 
self as soon as he opens his mouth. 

The tongue is an index of the mind, but it does not follow from 
this, that they know the most, who talk the most* The persons who 
are most garrulous and ready to talk, are often the ignorant—those 
who '*kave but one idea, and can see but one side of that at a time." 
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Haying but one thing to say and one way of sayiog it, they are uqyqt 
at a I086, while he who has a larger Ftnck of ideas and more forms of OX- . 
prefluon, stops to choose the best. The subject is so eztennre and so 
inierwoTen with eyery cirenmstance of our liyes, that it is impossible 
to laj down any but the most general rales. Its loll diseussion would 
lead OS through the whole range of ethical philosophy. Says Holy 
Writ, "If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man." 
As a general rale I would say, "Talk with an object — talk to say some- 
thing, and not merely for the sake of talking." In order to haye 
something to say, read — listen — observe, but above all, think. "Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh," If you would 
be good in speech, be good in mind and heart. Purify the firantain, 
and the stream will be pure. J^mois* 



When September's di^ were numbered, 

And the livery of green, 
That in quiet peace had slumbered, 

Joyful in the summer'a sheen, 
Passed from off our fields and valleys, 

And gave way to hues of gold, 
Brilliant as the nlonds the sun dye>, 

When the summer day is old« 

*Neath the grand old tow 'ring pine tree, 

Sentry grim on yonder hill, 
Where the wintry winds howl wildly, 

And the soft breese ne'er is still ; 
Where the ran In early morning, 

Glances first with ruddy light. 
And the level rays of evening 

Linger, loth to saj good night, 

On the soft and verdant greensward 
At its foot, I threvr me down* 

Whilf in front, on side, to rearward, 
beauty seemed each sense to drowo,-^ 
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Would I had the hnuh of fiapbael, 

And the pen of Nature^s king, 
That I might that view ethereal. 

Here before your Tislon hring . 

Korthward tow'ring mountain peaks, 

Held aloft tlicir glittering brows* 
As a mairlcn lifts her checks, 

"Wlicn she speaks betrothal TOWS, 
jfor th»' seal of perfect bliss, 

Fr( 111 her own beloved one; 
60 the mountain crests were kissedf 

Bjr the eageri ardent, sub. 

No smnmlts might with these compete, 

Thej were prhnoTal mien there; 
Tet nestling lowlj at thehr feet 

Were hills, that ikr xemored, might share 
Foil well the name of lotkf heights, 

And 'taeath these there were lower hills, 
And all were in snchheanl^ dight, 

As always a calm peace Instills. 

The farthest ^rorc a rnhc of blno. 

And hill '.ind vale alike were tins:ed. 
The nearer suniniit> took their hue 

From Orient sunsets lieaven fringed. 
And vales a milder glory wore, 

That quiet shone their shades among. 
And some a liquid beauty bore, 

Where in peace the river flowed along. 

Here and there a gUttering playiy— > 

'Midst the hills its waters gleam. 
Winding in, then turned again, 

lake a rippling moantain stream; 
Southward there its course we traced. 

Till heneath some nearer hill, 
In a broader hasin placed, 

Uke a lake its course was stilL 

Tall pine trees crowned its farther shore. 
And glimmered there the birchen stem, 

The crimson dogwood showed before 
The low white sand, the riyer's hem. 
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And all ftlong antniniial tinti 

Reflected from its breast were seen, 
Tbat seemed tike brilUaiit nmset glints^ 

Among the darkling eTergreens. 

From the valloy at our feet, 

I heard tlie distant river roar ; 
I saw the mist in windinLC ?lipet, 

Lightly the pine trees liover o'er, 
And gleaming from the risinf^ hills. 

That edged the river's farther shore, 
Came dancing light from rippling rilla 

Tiiat u cr tliQ rocks in jets did pour. 

fiill rose on hUl, And ciest on cresti 

Each higher lifts its struggling head, 
As raging waves on ocean's bseasty 

Strive each the other to o'erspread^ 
Till at the far horizon's bound, 

The deep blue sky shone king alone. 
That sky where God himself site crowned* 

And Nature biiws before hie throBA. 

Westward the mountains nearer came. 

Their eastern sides were draped witli blue. 
Their crests and ridges stood aliame, 

BaUied in the sunset's mellow hue, 
That over all the landscape flung, 

A witching grace surpassing fair, 
* That touched with flashing lambent tongue, 

The vales, and Mils, and upper air* 

Enraptured by the scene I gased. 

And still fresh beauties came apace. 
As half entranced, and half amazed, 

I watched the heavens' changing fiuse; 

A yellow lit^'ht like purest fire, 

Suff used the skies and decked the scene. 

And tipped with gold the distant spire, 
That glittered out from trees between. 

But pain upon joy's footsteps treads. 
And brightest pleasures soonest fiide, 

And pensive thought by mirth is flsd. 
Though what lam its course is made 
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We cuiDol tdlt ao Mptmed there 
I watefaed the lAadtoepe't Tftrioae gnotf 

Tet half forgot the vision fiklr» 
At thought another ohaaael traced* 

A spell across mj soul was fixing. 

And ponsivo thoufjht? roy boinf^- held^ 
And softly many ?on;js were -sung, 

Of quiet jciys iuid diiys (^f eld; 
Yet ^Touping there my thoughts I found 

Around three joj's to mortals given, 
And fitting names these joys have found, 

The names are Mother, Home, and Hearen. 

Our hearts contain ten thousand chords, 
That 'neath the gentlest speech are strung, 
And ofteB to the world it ftaog, 

A pean glorhraa «a the Ii«d*t. 

Ko mortal hand nay sweep theie k^if 
Off giro the tlamh'riiig acoenti birth» 
A lighter tovch than that of ear1h» 

May cavae the awelUng lymphoniea. 

All other aonnda that tongue nay Ihune, 

And other songs that voice majralaet 
Are far inferior to the praise 
The heart heatowa on one bleat name. 

At name of Mother, matchless sonnd. 
Each heartstring beat*^ -with glad ;^ccord, 
And though the tongue may apeak no word, 

Each being bjr the spell is bound. 

The bought for joy of cliilJhood's days, 
The glory of our opening youth, 
And later triumph, ail in truth. 

Are met and conquered by thy praise. 

Each joy waa doubled that thon abated, 
Each sorrow loat itaheafleat weight, 
And pain atood atrlcken at tl^ feet* 

When by thine hand oar head waa bared. 
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The thought of thee wakes ererj heart» 
A nd sacre and aarage oim thy power. 
This earth can give no greater dower, 

If in our life thou haat a part. 

Kext to OUT Lord's tho "mission'^ thine, 
To ])(unt the ^v;ly from oanii to heaven. 
And many souls to thee uro ^ivcn, 

To bend around yon azure shrine. 

Father, we thank' thee for this guide, 
We bles« thee for this winning power, 
And pray that throngli our life, each hour 

Through her we may be near thy side. 

These thoughts were flitting through my brain, 

They came and went as soft winds blow, 
As lightly as Uio falling ram, 

Or aa the waters ebb and fiow, 
A kindred race nicceeded them. 

And wove for me a kindred song, 
Aa fairiea 'knidat the tree'a rough stems, 

In fliiy eirclea para along'. 

What Tfiions come before US, when we think of 

our old home; 
Where in youth we lored to pleasure, where we 

lore at ease to roam. 

How distinctly are they pictured, house and 

grounds, and hov'ring trees, 
The elm trees gently drooping, and the pine a 

shirer in the breeze. 

The gray hills where the sun rose, a sight we 

sometimes used to see, 
And the bright hills where he went to rest, behind 

the birchen tree. 

The mountain that we used to watch to see what 

weather might portend. 
If 'twas clear, our plans were certain, if 'twas 

capped we knew their end. 
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In leriew they past before ui, joyi connected wilh 
eedi room; 

Here we sat upon the henrth-atooey there the 
house-planta uied to bloom. 

In this room again we're gathering at the hour of 

mornin{^ prayer; 
Though sonio may have gone before ui, in our 
thought we all are ili«re. 

Thia if mother't room, here always of a welcome 

we were sure. 
Itmaltered not what grief might bind us, she waa 

anre its cause to cure* 

Thus these visions, vnCTant fancies^ trooplllj^ 

through the memory come, 
If our mind may wander frccij, when we hear the* 

sweet word Home. 

Meanwhile the sun waa sinking fast. 

Aid clearer fell ita level rays, 
A ridier glorj round was cast. 

And earth with heareu'e light ablase 
Beemed half transformed, but airy thought 

Was striving hard to gain ftom this, 
A knowledge of the worid beyondr 

The regions of perpetual bttas* 

The dim unknown lies e'er before* usy 

And its echoes we may hear, 
Sometimes catch the swellin g f horus, 

Hear some sounds of hearty cheer^ 
Almost see tlie sliining portak. 

Where the briglit robed sornphs wail^ 
And the tlirong of blest immortals, 

Who are free from earthly fate. 

Dreams of heaTon eyer cheer us, 

Thoughts of heuTen refine the aonl, 
Tett if we seek to bring it near us, 

AU its features pass control ; 
As a hoped for bliss we know it, 

As a rest that doth await 
Those to whom our God will show it, 

When they paas this earthly state. 
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The old pine wailed witli whimper shriU» 

And faded was the roseate light, 
The falling dews were damp and chill. 

The cricket chirped a faint good-night» 
The shadows closed o'er all the scene, 

The stars slione faintly, cold and white, 
Nature proclaimed that day was done, 

That nigiil had come in quiet might. 

» » 

Music. 

"From Helicon's harmonius springs, 

A tliouMmd rills their mazy progress take.** 

Music and poetry aro sister arts. They had a common origin and 
have in view common ends. Thej adopt different modes of expres- 
sion, yet their interests are closely intermingled. Like loving sisters 
they render mutual aid. The deepest fecliDgiii inexpressible by words 
alone, and music, when every other utterance fails, comes to the re- 
lief. It is the language of emotions. Free from the imperfections 
of human speech it addresses the essence of man. Like a dread 
spirit it may hover threateningly over or it may suffuse the mind with 
the light of its radiance. It entr^ts and it commands. It con- 
veys plainer than words the discordant conflict, booming of cannon, 
rejoicing of victory, and lamentation for the slain. It conducts us 
amid pastoral scenes, pleasant pros|>ect.s, by the side of the majestic 
river; or it horrifies with the blackuess of hell. and the groans of its 
inmates. Do not suspect that this is exaggeration, 'Hhc disordered vis- 
ions of a sick man," but listen to Liszt or Gottschalk. 

Mu^c has a meaning, deep and powerful, which possesses the very 
being of man. All are created with an appreciation of its effects. 
The susceptibilities of some are less acute thsn others, but all are 
capable of cultivation. Not all may become authors, for it is a sub- 
ject for genius afid inspiration no less than poetry. 

Of all the fine arts it is the most accessible, and indeed the most 
. prevalent among the masses. Its iniiucnco must be largo then. It is 
unjustly supposed by some that its chief aim is amus«***< "^"^ ^>iis 

1 
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is its lowest object, uiiil would ile;:i;ide from the position wliioli it al- 
ready holds. Its mission is fo-exlciioivc with poetry. It i.s :i strong 
element in forming tko character of nations and individuals. It is a 
«ivilizor nnd a refiner, and may be regarded as an index of the tastei 
and babita of a people. The fancifat, volatile Italian prefers a graee- 
ful melody ; the more staid and imagtnatiye German, an intricate * 
harmony. The Highlanders of Scotland and mountaineers of Switzer- 
land love wild rollicking airs like the hreezes of their native hilUides. 
Melody charms and dclicrhts without effort from the listener. It 
soothes the disordered passions of the mind not less surely than 
MPeacOy be still," calmed the gea of Galilee. Harmony is a combina- 
tion of melodies grouping around a prineipal one. It addresses itself 
more to the intellect. To understand it requires attention. One may 
be associated with scenes of Eastern luxuriance ; the other with more 
northern oHmes and actiye minds. The height of excellence Is nn« 
doubtedly in a proper eoiiibiiiation of both melody and harmony. 

The age of the best musical composition is past. Its great masters 
haye done for it what Shukspeare did for the English drama. They 
wrote unconscious of rules, but by their works established laws, to 
which eyery composer must conform. It is left to later times to study 
and appreciate their productions* They were in adyance of their age 
and oyershadowed all others. This noble art does not thriye in coun- 
tries foreign to its origin. It is yet a plant of native growth. There 
seems something in the nature of Englishmen repelling to all the fine 
arts. Handel, who was the Milton of the niu.^ical world, was positive- 
ly driven from Jingland. They could not tolerate, much less admire, 
the Messiaht conceeded unapproachable by the ciyilized world. 

In Germany eyerybody sings. The yillage school-master is required 
io haye a knowledge of music that would do credit to many of our 
composers. The best artists are in the employ of the court. A pri- 
ma donna is regarded as a public benefactress. Haydn commanded 
more respect than the prince himself. His name was on every lip as 
Father Haydn. No small degree of culture and taste is necessary to 
understand hie works ; yet he was a favorite among the masses of the 
people. Musical festiyals are of yearly occurrence among the coun- 
try folks. A yillage choir there would compare fayorably with the 
paid choirs of any of our large city churches. It softens their asper- 
ities and makes them eminently a social and hospitable people. It 
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gives zest and cnjoymcDt to their holidays. It removes factious strife. 
In short it puts them in good humor with themselves and all the worlds 
It nnitea the German people from the Rhine to the Baltic. 

Are Americans a musical people in such a sense 7 Far from it. 
We have had no performers that would have compared with Mozart 
and Bach. Our amateurs have received their education from tho 
Germans and Italians. For composers we have a Uero now with 
whitened locks, who first cultivated sacred music in the United 
States. His first work was written while he himself was an opera- 
tive. Since then he has been spreading wide the loye of harmony 
and choral music. But Dr. Mason has left no work to commemorate 
him to future ages such as Handera or Haydn's. There are others 
who will be remembered ag assistants in laying its foundation in Amer- 
ica, but none that may be reckoned with Beethoven or Meedelsshon. 
Orchestras and bauds use foreign music. Organists, Pianists and Vio- 
linists play from foreign masters. In sacred music alone are our com- 
posers represented, and much of this is arranged from foreign authors. 

Musical associations and ^tivals in connection with them, are rap- 
idlj diffusing a more appreciative and critical taste. The people are 
becoming more familiarized with the classic authors. The long, lank 
and cadaverous singing''ScfKK)l masier^ with the " fiddle box" under 
bis arm, or the inevitable tuning ibrk in his hand, that sings tenor 
througU his nose, is the typo of a past age. Yet in this as in all 
other branches of knowledge, teachers of taste and ability are in de- 
mand. Men of genius may inspire our county with noblest patriot- 
ism, as Tyrtaeus inspired the Spartans. Americans need such influence 
to couteract their excessive utilitarian spirit. Pianos and cottage or« 
gans are well,^but a proper use of the human voice is infinitely supe- 
rior. 

No education is complete at the present day without some kuowledgj 
of the bc.it m asters in music. It is in no way derogatory but a nec- 
essary element of rermcment. Music was the solace of the blind and 
friendless bard of Paradise Lost. Goethe was an ardent lover of the 
*concord of sweet sounds." Many, 'distinguished authors have been 
' connoiseuTS, In order that it may become a powerful and living infln* 
cncG, it is necessary that professorships be founded in connection with 
our colleges. Why will not our institutions anticipate the public 
wuut.s instead of being rclu- tantly driven to it? Di.scard the tram" 
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mels of English Uuiversi tics, and a more liberal culture may be given 
to Americans. In order to be properly appreciated, it must be raised 
to all the dignity of a fine art, rather than exist as a superficial ac- 
complishment, worthy only of the drawing-room. It will lead to a 

happier and nobler life in our republie. 
* 

■ — # » 

No. 1. 

The character of a people is very clearly indicated by their aniu>-e- 
ments. There is scarcely a passion of the human soul or a faculty ot 
the mind that does not find its gratification in the social recreations 
of a nation. Erety power of body and mind, at times, needs and 
seeks relaxation. The passions crave excitement ; the intellect, in- 
straction; the actions cuj oynient. The sports of the old Greeks 
were reliucd and elevated in their character. Music, poetry and art 
contributed to their public celebrations. Their athletic exercises were 
designed to give vigor and proportion to the physical frame, and grace 
and dexterity to the movement of the limbs. In the best days of 
Athenian culture, their drama was a school of morals, particularly ia 
its tragedy. The comedy of the Grreeks always retained traces of it9 
origin. The mirth and ribaldry which originated in the festivals of 
the god of wine, never left the coraio stage, even in the days of its 
glory. The object of their merry poets was to please ; the multitude 
could not always tolerate the solenm and stately uiarek of tragedy. — 
Their grosser nature demanded sustenance. Fun and frolic, scurrility 
and boffoonery found a welcome, even among the polished Greeks. 
The Komans were the very antipodes of their cultivated teachers. 
They had none of the vivacity, versatility and flexibility of the Athe- 
nians. They were stem, grave and comparatively passionless. Their 
sports were coarse, vulgar and cruel. In llnj palmiest days of Rome 
the massacre of men and the butchering of beasts made their most 
agreeable pastime. The refinement which Grecian culture engrafted 
apoQ this rude stock was external, conventional and fashionable; 
never cordially loved and appreciated. The drama was an exotic in 
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Kome. The first attempts at histi ionic and mimetic representations, 
"veere borrowed from their Italian neiii;libors, the Oseans and Etrurians. 
The oldest species of public exhibition among the iiomans was the 
circus ; and, strange to relate, the drama did not spring, as with other 
nationSf from a loYC of imitation or a desiro of amusement, but it 
arose from a religious motive, and was introduced as a means of 
averting the wrath of Uie gods. In a time of pestilence, Livy in- 
forms us, histriones were sent for from Etmria to divert the minds of 
the people from impending death. It supposed that -these actors 
were only dancers who sought to please the populace by their agility. 
It is not presumed that their movements were at all significant of 
thoughts ; and, of course, they did not rise to the dignity of mimes. 

The oldest spoken performances of the Komans were called Eabulse 
Atellanas, so named from the Oscan town, Atella, whence they were 
borrowed. They were written in the Oscan dialect, which was prob- 
ably allied to the Latin. Thus the Etruscans ihmished to the Romans 
ihe'ir dancers: the Oscans their fables or farces, and the Greeks their 
drama. In all thofo amusements, they were imitators and borrowers. 
It is probable that the histriones who first appeared as dancers soon 
assumed the character of buffoons and jesters. It would not be nat<' 
und for such lively actors to be content with a dumb show. They 
soon begun to bandy jokes ; to rally the spectators ; ridicule the rus- 
. tics ; satirise the aristocratic and play the fool fi>r the gratification of 
the crowd. An illiterate people did not ask fur a refined entertain- 
ment, nor would they have tolerated it, had it been presented. Even 
in the Augustan age, Horace complains that the lioman audiences 
were delighted with bear-baiting and boxing, shows and parades, more 
than with fine writing or noble sentimontF, 

The Atellan Fables consisted of detached scenes, without unity or 
consistency. It is supposed that in the infancy of this exhibition, the 
farce was not written out, but a subject was chosen and the actors fill- 
ed up the dialogue with extemporaneous effusions. Whatever was 
odd, yrotesque or ridictdfjus, in men, was personated. One favorite 
character possessed an immense head, a long nose and a hump back ; 
in a word, the actors resembled our modern clowns or the fools of 
theatrical entertainments. Such farcical exhibitors conveyed no in- 
struction and exerted no healthy moral influence. Comedy was a 
higher style of amusement. Here there was little that was oi iguial. 
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Even after the Koraan mind had been stimulated by a ptiKly of the 
Greek models, they never succeeded in creating ;!Tiythiiig worthy of 
immortality. Quintilian admits that the Latin literature " liuips* 
worst in Comedy.'* This jadicious critic is sensible of their deficient 
cy and does not attempt to conceal it. The Greeks were rich in this 
department of writing, though but very few of their comic composi^ 
tions have escaped — 

*< Decay's effadng fingcra.** 

Among the Greeks, the profession of a writer wafl honorable. Art 
and literature shared the public admiration with strategy and oratory. 
In Rome, their earliest anthers were from the lowest classes of society, 

cither laborers or bluves. Plautas left hU stylus and parchments to do 
the service of a beast of burden in the mill ; while Terence, who 
could not call the haiid with which lie wrote, hid own, was accidental- 
ly thrown into the best society of the capital, became the favorite of 
«<Scipio Africanus and Lmlius uikI thereby escaped the evils of his 
servile condition. Plautus associated with the vulgar and the low. 
His style is rude and coarse. Terence, from his intimacy with litera^ 
ti and gentlemen, ac^iuired a more polished diction and a In-ber style 
of thought. Plautus seeks by his wit and drollery, to excite a laugh. 
Terence aims to plcape by instructive conversatiou ami interesting iu^ 
cidents. They are both translators ; but, their different tastes and 
habits determined their choice of authors. In their versions of Greek 
comedies, they do not follow imj^icitly their originals, but compound 
their dramas from various compositions of the Greek authors. Ter-* 
encc admits that he had used the fragments of two of Menander's plays 
in composing the Andrian. It is not improbable that they also in- 
troduced secondary 1)1 ots of tlieir own invention. In his prologue to 
the Andrian, Tereneo admits his free use of the Greek plays of Men- 
anderand endeavors to answer the charges of Lnseius Lanuvinus,whom 
he styles a malevolent old poet, who affirmed tliat Terence had marr- 
ed two good plays to make one bad one ; and that he was not the re- 
al author of this abortion, but that Scipio and Laelius compounded 
the drama and made Terence their pack horse, to hear it before the 
public. Terence does not wholly deny the charge, both with respect 
to the mutilation of ^Icnandcr's works and the aid received from hia 
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iUustrious fricmls. IIo says that he has doii:^ no ni.)ro than hi.s pro- 
deccssors, Niovius, Plautus and Eiiaius had douc ; and that he would 
rather err with them than be riirht v/ith Lanuvinus. He warns his ac- 
cuser to be quiet lost he should retaliate, and entreats his audience to 
give a patient hearing, as it would depend on their decision whether 
he should continue to write. There can be little dotibt that he was 
aided in the compilation and translation of the Greek models, by Sci- 
pio and Lsolius. The elegance of the language, [the purity of the 
style and the elevation of many of the pcntiiiionts indicate more 
culture and refinement than might reasonaldy be predicated of a 
slave and a Ibreigner ; though it often happened that slaves were 
highly educated. Terence was a native ^of Carthage. It is ^not 
known whether he was a citizen of that renowned city or a provincial. 
He is said to have been of an olive complexion and remarkably grace- 
ful and elegant in person. It is very remarkable that no traces of his 
foreign extraction occur in his works, Plautus introduces passages in 
the Carthaginian language, into hi, dramas, but not a word of that 
tongue appears in Terence. Besides, he is reputed both by ancient 
and modern critics to divide the palm of pui*c Latinity with Cicero 
and Oacsar. He is commended, in this respect by both these great 
masters of the Koman tongue. Even the language of his lowest 
characters b elegant and polished as that of citizens of the highest 
rank. His interlocutors never adopt the dialect of clowns, or the 
f^lang of taverns. Even the oaths v. hicu 1 key use are Cicero?iia», 
and are as common in Roman oratory as in the drama. 

Foreigners rarely learn to speak and write a new language with ac- 
curacy and purity. The fact that Terence made himself a model 
in this respect, seems to indicate, that he received friendly aid from 
his distinguished patrons. He must have been intimate with the best 
society in Rome, or he could not have imitated, so successfully, their 
style and have secured so completely their approbation. He was 
more popular with nobles and literati, than \,ith the multitude. In 
one iustanee, his actors were deserted by the audience to witness a 
boxing-match and rope dancers. From his own age, till this time, 
he has been the favorite of scholars and critics. Grammarians and 
rhetoricians used his works for text-books. The church fathers tolera- 
ted and some of them approved of his works fm account of their pu- 
rity of diction. 
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The comedies of Terence have been translated into most of the Ian- 
goages of modern Europe. They have been copied and imitated more 
than any other ancient productions of the stage. At the Univeraties, 
they have often been enacted in their present state. Perhaps his 
works have been over estimated. When the dead laniriiages were the 
chief sources of culture, it was naiuial tiiat the lovciii of polite liter- 
ature should prize very highly, every thing which time had spared 
from the ancient authors. When the writing and speakiug oi' Latin 
were the highest aoeomplishments of scholars, wc should expect them 
to overrate the immaculate purity and el^ance of this old comedian • 
We should expect this the more when we learn how much Oioero and 
Caesar admired him. Most of the Roman critics, however, impute to 
Terence a want of comic spirit. They deem his scenes a little too 
tame and unexciting. C;x;sar has a fumouii epigram addressed to Ter- 
ence, in which he alludes to his want of the '*Yis comica 

"Tu quoque, tu in Bummisi Q dimidiate Menander 
Poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator, 
Lenibus atque uttnam scriptU a^juncta foret vU 
Comica, ut aequato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Griecis, nequein hac deapectus parte jacercs. 
Unum hoc macerer et doleo tibi deesse, Tcrenti." 

From auch critics there is no appeal. We may not set up against such 
standard authority our own opinions of the merits or demerits of an 
ancitiut writer. It is true that Terence seemed inclined to portray 
manners and exhibit sentiment rather than excite mirth. Hence there 
is very little that is droll, odd, grotesque or highly ridiculous. We 
meet with specimens of humor that would do credit to the modern 
stage ; still, there is nothing to call forth the Homeric '* inextinguish- 
able laugh," which some theatrical displays produce. 

In judging of any dramatic composition, wc should remember that 
it is one thing in the study, and in an unknown tongue, and quite an- 
other in the hands of skillful actors. Few modern comedies will bear 
the severe test of private criticism. The excitement of the occasion, 
the happy hits of the orators, the contagious merriment of the crowd 
all contribute to give eclat to the acted drama, while the silence of the 
study, the solemnity of solitary meditation, and the severe ordeal of 
literary criticism detract from the merits of the very best plays. 
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The pment number completes the first rolntte of the *' Dartmouth**' 
We hare reached an epoch in its histoiy, and we deem it befittiDg here to 
express our heartfelt thanks to those who have assisted us both by their pat- 
ronage and words of encouragement. Very gratefti! indeed, do we feel for 
the cordial sympathy and support which we have received ff om friends a( 
times when our task has seemed to us somewhat tenons and Wearisome. If 
in a moderate degree we have met the expectations of our readers, we fee^ 
that our efforts have been amply rewarded. We are aware that much has 
been given to the public which would ill stand the ordeal of severe ctitieismi 
yet it must be remembered that it requires age and experience to bring any 
literary work to a high degree of excellence and perfection^ It is with a 
feeling of confidence that our readers will overlook its fiiults and be kindly 
appreciative of its merits, that we are encouraged to continue the numbers 
of our magazine* 

We who make np the editorial corps are about to resign the "&soei" 
of office into others' keeping, and who of us does not feel that the name of 
the *' Dartmouth" will ever form a golden connecting linkof lively associ- 
ations and pleasant memories! When* the bright dreams of youth shall 
give place to the stern scenes and realities of manhood, how can it but call 
to mind the Autumnal afternoons spent in profound deliberations, reclining 
on sofas and rocking in en'^y chairs ! 

By tlie way, reader, how would you like to have a description of an ed-. 
itorial sitting ? It is a rare spectacle I can tell you. Behold editor No. 1 
extended upon a lounge with one foot upon the floor and the other elevated 
upon the back of a chair, reading aloud a manuscript and puu^hig at the end 
of a lew sentences to take breath and to exclaim — "Well fellows, what do you 
say? Go, or no go?" Editor No. 2 sits at the table with paper and pencil 
taking notes and looking wondrously sage. One would judge he could 
split the hundredth part of a spider's thread with the edge of a razor by the 
manner in which he makes line distinctlf>ns. Now and then he interrupts 
editor No* 1 by ejaculating *■ Too much sentimental loquacity without suffi« 
dent psycological and phcnomenological profundity l" Editor No. 8 it 
walking about the room with his hands In his podkets, kicking the spittoon 
about upon the floor^ and having an air of utter Indifference to the moment' 
ous questions pending. Whenever editor No. 1 makes a pause he bids him 
proceed and not mind trifleSi Ferchanee the director makes his appearance 
at the door, and aska if we lazy editors expect the months are going to be 
lengthened out to suit our especial convenience. Editor No. 1 repeats t9 
bim the stanza so oft recited in his school-days, 

5 
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Forty days Jmth September, 
April, June and November ; 
February bath tixty-eiffht alone. 
And all tiie rest have nimty-one. 

**Facls are stubborn things," but the director suggests that the printer's cal- 
endar may sliijhlhj differ from tlint of the editors'. Meantime, the work goes 
on, with perhaps no other interruption till the sound of the tea-bell brings 
the labors of the afternoon to a close. 

This scene vhicli i have just described, so familiar to each one of us who 
formed the leadinc; actors .will the name of wui magazine ever call up vivid- 
ly before our minds. In parting witli it, we feel that we are bidding adieu 
to an old friend. A feeling of sadness comes over Us at the thought that 
these editorial sittings are al an end, ai^ that the Hvefy scenes to which 
they have given rise, hare floated bacic Into the past to join the bright traia 
of other college memories^ We would invoke upon* the ^'Dartmouth,'* the 
continnecT smiles of heaven.' May those who* are to succeed us in its 
management, watch over its interests as fiuthfully as did the ancient latins 
guard within their temples the flames on the altar of Vesta. 

When this number shall reach most of our readers, another term will be 
drawing near to its close ; a term which we think has been marked with 
progress and good erder* The complfcated'machinery of college has moved 
on from week to week without jar or friction, But few '^spotless robes of 
character" have been stsinedbylaW'^treaking misdemeanors. .True,now an^ 
then tlie still night watches have been disturbed by the marching and coun- 
ter-marching through the streets, of the niglitly brigade, and by the loud 
blasts of horns, startling the •* natives'* from their quiet slumbers. Per- 
chance some Trojan Helen borne away in triumph to her iar^off western 
home has not been suffered to depart without a farewell serenade. But 
these nocturnal disturbances like "the visits of angels'* have been few and 
fax between. Indeed their origin seems someKrhat mysterious. For when' 

*«MorD, 

Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand> 
Unbars the gates of light,** 

all the ghostly phantoms have taften tlicir departure and one would" not 8Ui>- 
pose they had ever been, were ft not for gates being removed from their 
hinges and chairs carried as if by some magic power from ])iazz4is to the 
roofs of houses. May it not be ghosts, ghosts which have disturbed the 
fcluiubers of the citizens of Hanover, and not we students who are but mor- 
tals, possessing no supernatural power to work miracles or to make un- 
earthly noises ? 

But we will dwell no longer upon the past. A bright Aiture opens before 
us; for vacation is at hand, and very gladly do> wo hail its coming. Soon 
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the peal of the chapel bull will cease to call us to our various rounds of 
college duties. Soon will stiUni'fs rcii^'n through the deserted halls which 
are wont to resound witli the tread of uuuiy footstep--^. Students will, ere 
long, be hurryiiiLj mvuy from Hanover to join the circles gathered arouod 
houic firesides, and to participate in Tlianksgiviug festivals. 

Here the thought occurs to us that *'thc schoolmaster -will soon he ahroad 
in the land." We congratulate those of our readers who are to be during 
the coming vacation, '* monarchs of all they survey ** within the walls of 
school houses. « For who does not bclioTe, who have had experience in the 
delights of '^teaching young ideas how to shoot,** that a conunon school is a 
vorid of perfect bliss within itself, a precious relic of Paradise which ei» 
caped the ruin of the Falll 

Now reader the curtain must drop and we must separate. When we Urst 
greeted yon through the columns of our magazine, it was in early Autumn, 
and the sweet breath of summer was still lingering upon tlie verdant hillsides 
and valleys. We have travelled on amid tlie falling of leaves and the de« 
cay of Nature's splendors, and now as Winter is about to wrap the earth in 
its great winding sheet, we must bid you adieu. May the sun never go down 
upon our "Dartmouth." As the circling years speed on their swift course, 
revealing to mortal view the ever shifting panorama of Nature's blossom 
and decay, may it continue to live aud thrive like those plants wliich are 
perennial. 



We have just received a business note from a former highly esteemed 
professor of this college containing a word of encouragement^ and these 
words " Macti virtute este.*' It called to mind t\i'o years spent under his 
instruction, and we seemed to see once more before us in tlie recitation room 
the commanding form of the expounder of Livy, Lucretius and Horace. 
While we confess we had a certain almost unaccountable fear of those spec- 
tacles, still we could not but wish that Princeton had net called awsy from 
Dartmouth College one of its most efficient and talented professors. With- 
in less than two years, our college has lost two of its most experienced in* 
structors, and in view of this fact we can but wish that the trustees may see 
fit, ere long, to present such inducements to its officers as that they may 
not be called away to otiier colleges. 

We deem it a disgrace to our college and its patrons that our instructors 
are so poorly pnid. A young stripling of only twenty summers, just out of 
college with a slight smattering of the classics and mathematics, can often 
command as much pay as one of our professors receives after having 
spent years in becoming qualified to perform his arduous duties. Say says 
tliat some labors is recompensed by honor,— but honor is rather a })oor 
thing to live upon. Sugar is very sweet to tlic taste, but it has but little 
nourishment. Kothing can be more apparent than that our coliege is sadly 
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in need of more funds. And why cannot its numerous Alumni and friends 
be more awake to tlic importance of this fact? Is it because the^ feel that 
they haTe not tuffldeiit wealth to bestow a gift on their Alma Mater ? There 
are Tery many men of ample means to richly endow this Institution of learn^ 
ing, and all that is wanted is a little philanthrophy. This is the only minus 
iy[uantity in the whole equation; make here a substitution of a plus instead 
of a minus sign, and there will result an answer of half a million dollars 
placed at the disposal of Darthmonth College. A little generosi^ on the 
part of moneyed men would not only erect new and necc^saxy buildings^ 
but also 4»ttse our professors to be better paid. We should not erer be 
fearing lest some one of them who is most experienced may reoeire a call 
from some other institution which can better remunerate his services. 

We wish this article might reach some wealthy Alumnus who still Madly 
yemembeni his Alma Kater, and that her dahns may not be unheeded. 



A hsU has lecentlr been fitted up in a neat and beautiful style, for the 
luscommodation of the two religious societies, the Theological Sodelgr and 
the Society of Inquiry. The members of the Facol^ and several citizens 
of the place contributed liberally toward -defraying the expense. At the 
tot meeting held in the hall after its completion, most of the Faculty were 
present and made remarks expressive of f1e«'p interest in behalf of the two 
societies. It was a very pleasant occasion and one which we think will 
live long in the memory of tin present. During a few terms past, the in- 
terest in these religious socif ti* h has been declining. We trust this will 
mark a new epocli in their Iii.story, and that their infloence will be more 
deeply felt for good in the college. 



The present corps of editors, with this number, most gladly resign their 
•work to others, wisliing for them all the pleasure with none of the vexations 
which have attended their labors. We may congratulate the friends of the 
* 'Dartmouth** that it has ftllen into so able hands. We prognosticate an in- 
crease of interest to our subscribers, and additional inducements to our 
oontribntors. The following have been elected by the dass as editors for 
the spring term ; G. A. Blanchard, E. P. Wood, and J. JL Lord* 



We are in receipt of the Advocate, College Courant, Hamilton Campus, 
Hamilton Literary Monthly, University Chronicle, Yidctte, Asbury Review, 
American Educational Monthly and Williams Quarterly. In answer to the 
Hamilton Literary Monthly, we would say the ''Dartmouth** has been reg* 
olarly mailed to their address. 
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Delegation from the Ambbicak Board. — Tlie services of the second 
Sabbath of Noveiikber had a special interest for many, in the presence of a 
delegation from the American Buurd of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
4ioiM) consisting of Secretaries Treat and Clark, and tbellev. Mr. Wheeler, 
m MiiBionmiy from Turkey. Secreteiy Treat preaehad an UnpreasiTe ter- 
mon en Missions in the morning in the Chapel; and in the afternoon Mr. 
Wheeler delivered an address in the same place on his own particular field* 
The clearness and Tivacity of this address, with the many fine points Indden* 
tally made, greatly delighted the audience. Mr. Wheeler is evidently and 
eminently a live missionary. In the evening, Society Hall was crowded with 
students, asaemhled to hear addressee of a more ftmlliar kind from the two 
Secretaries. Secretary Clark presented at length and very forcibly, the 
claims ot the'Missionaiy enterprise on young men, and Secretary Treat 
followed with interesting remarks on Cl^na. In a brief dosing addresif 
President Smith stated, that of the 60 missionaries who went from Andover 
Theological Seminary between the years 1810 and 1832, comprising nearty 
all in the service of the Board, 'i of them being college graduates* 18* or 
about one fourth of the number of graduates, were from Dartmouth — a 
considerably larger number than from any other college. Among the Dart- 
mouth men were William Goodcli, David Poor, Levi Spaulding and Daniel 
Temple. 

The whole impression of the day's serTices was regarded by the friends of 
missions here as of the liappicst sort. It hrts doubtlr ss deepened the inter- 
est of many in tliis great christian and philanthro]»ic movement, and it will 
probably give some additional laborers to the whitening harvest field. 



Thatxs School or ARcuirncTirxB and Civil Engineesoio. It it said 
that in an edition of the Bible once published in England, the seventh com- 
mand of the Decalogue was printed, by a singular mistake, '^ThousAaft 
commit adultery." There was a somewhat similar mistake in the recent is- 
sue of the iEgis. Instead of saying as is the fact, and as the editors doubt- 
less intended, that the Thayer School "will not be open to students the 
present college year," thoy are made to say, that it •*un7/ be.*' It is the more 
important thatthis mistake be rorror«trd, the President is receivinj:^ frequent 
inquiries about the School, indicating a deepening interest in it, as meeting 
& want felt by many. It will be opened as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. 



The college should bear in mind that the columns of this mag^azlne are 
open to " all comers." Thougli a corps of editors is elected, it is mainly 
for a superintendence over its i>ages ; the duty of supportinj^r it rests with 
each member of every class. There is certainly literary ability enough in 
the college to uuiintain a half dozen magazines. No one should be fright- 
ened out of a contribution because he may think It will be rejected. Write 
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wad try ; to galii dlttinetioii in %Tky department, one must nin risks. The 
*^ Butober" connected with the editorial staff, we know to be a niiin fair and 
without prejudice in literarj criticisms; In competing for a pkoe in tike 
«« Bartmottth,** Facultj and Preshmen are on an equal footing ; the greatest 
authors liave to eomminct their career. 

We hope this request for contributions will not be forgotten, but that 
scribblers will take heart, assist in this college enterprise and never allow 
the reproach of a flagging interest to be directed against a college institu- 
tion. ' 



We have prepared a title page and table of contents for theeonrenienco 
of those wishing to preserve the magazine in a book form» which we sen d 
with this number to all regular subscribers. To those who would like the 
llrst volume entire we would say that we have a few sets complete which 
we will mall on receipt of the regular subscription price. To those also 
whose subscriptions did not commence at tiie beginning of the year and who 
would like back numbers to complete the volume we will endeavor to ac- 
commodate so fkr as we are able, at tiic rate of twenty-five cents per copy. 
It would be a matter of no small convenience to all parties concerned to 
have all subscriptions commence with the first number of a volume. Bear- 
ing this in mind we hope to begin another year with our subscription lis 
greatly augmented. The ^'Dartmouth*' should have at least two thousand 
subscribers, the present number is much less. We hope also that our pat- 
rons will be more mindful of the pecuniary necessities of our publication 
find remember that all subscriptions are pnyablc in advance or on receipt of 
the first number. A sufficient number have been forgetful of this to leave 
us their creditors to the amount of nearly one liundrcd dollars, and the 
printer our creditor to about the same amount. The wheels of this ma- 
chinery will nut run forever witliout lubrication. We slml! continue to send 
tiie "Dartmouth" to all of its old subscribers unless we receive instruction 
to the contrary. 



Gref.n't.eaf's MATrfEMATicAL WoRKS. — Bonjamiu Greenleaf, author of 
the mathematical series of text books for seliools, academies and colleges, 
was for forty years a .successful teai-her. When 1k' iiad become a veteran 
ip the service, and many jMirsons thought him too old to prepare young men 
for college, he eonceived the i>lan of making his experience useful to the 
])ublie, by preparing a common seliool aviihractic. It was a perfect success. 
It went into gencrai use, all over Ihc country. Encouraged hy the com- 
mendations vvhicii flowed in upon him, from all quarters, he proceeded to 
prepare other books, till the series, before his death rose to the number of 
ten, including Geometry, Trigonometry and the higher Algebra. The 
works all have a deserved popularity. They have found their way, among 
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all cliisscs of teacher.-?, from the district school to the college. Their gen- 
eral use jittosts their cxctlknee. The most experienced teachon ndopt and 
conimentl them. Grornleaf waa gradnati'd at Dartmouth College, ifi the 
class of 1813. His noble service to the cause of science, reflects honor on 
bis Alma Mater. 



It was announced to tlie students one morning, that Sheridan thfe next day 
was to be ''only four miles away," imd that aUor the morning recitation the 
day was to be our own. This unsolicited action of the faculty was greeted 
with hearty applause. At nine o*clock a breathing crowd of students had 
assembled at the depot to take the "extra." Tliere was a rush for the tick- 
et office, then for seats, and we were rea^f for the next issue. The tnuu 
moved from the depot with It*8 a wa^ we hare at old Dartmouth" and with 
student hilaritj we were on our way. On our arrival at the Junction it was 
ascertained that an hour and a half yet remained before the arrival of Sheri- 
dan. Ye student assumed very readily his holiday *'f ree and easy" air although 
it was raining and an anxious crowd about. It would have amused an atten- 
tive observer to note the affected air of carelessness, the concealed good 
humor ready to explode, boon^companions wandering arm in arm seeking" 
whom they might devour. There was peeping through doors, a scrutiniziDg 
look for lady friends and a casual remark. Amid such scenes the iron horse 
proud as 4he &mou8 black that bore the hero '* all the wnr from Winches- 
ter town," came steaming up. The event of the day had arrived and with 
boyish curiosity we crowded around to see the hero of Shenandoah. A 
short man with a red face and pleasant eyes aliglited amid patriotic cheers 
and immediately was impelled hy the rush from behind into a double quick to 
the Junction House. Crie.s of "IMiii," "speech," i-c , here assailed him when 
fairly within, but we were })ut oft' with '*I cannot make a speech" upon 
vrhicli the vociferations were the louder but without avail, for the figure, 
automaton-like, bowed and scraj e 1, but without utterance. When again 
he was on board, our Tresident lead him forth to the car platform and intro- 
duced him to the Dartmouth boys, but with the unequivocal compliment, 
that lie had never seen better materiiil lor cavalry, he disappeared. With a 
final bow and wave of the hand we lost siglit of him, and thus was the cero- 
inony concluded. Wet, tired and hungry wc returned to Hanover, rejoic-' 
log that it M-as not our lot to be toted around the country in such a manner 
and lionized beyond all endarsnce. 



J. Hoss, K. Proctor and M. Lamprey,of the class of '51 are all practicing 
law at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
£. G. Hookc, class of '61 is practicing law at Lawrence, Mass. 
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G. E. Ilood, chi's (it '51 is pnicticinfr law ut St. Paul, Minn. 

T>. S. Sborey, (i. C. Grant, C. iiiiciic jck, clais of '51 are practicing law 
in Chicaf^o. - 

S. H. Folsom, class of '51 is practicinpf law at E. Cambridge, Masa. 
F. Ei»Clarke, class of '51 is practicing law at Waukegan, 111. 
E. B. Breed, class of '51 is practicingr law in Mew-York Citj. 
W* H. Bnrkigb, dus of '51 is practicing law at Lawrence, Mast. 
X. Aiken* class of '51» formerljniissionaiy to Syria, is preaching at Anv- 
lient> IS* H* 

R. O. HitchoockyCUss of '51 i» one of the leading plijsiclane in Kalanuuioor 
liieh. 

Banlel Futaam, claes of *51 is professor in Latin in Kalamazoo Coll. Bfich# 
Jaeon Downer* daai of '08 is Judge of Svpreme Court in Milwaiikeep 
Wif. 

BeT. B. H. Alden. class of '57 is preaching at Tonbridge, Tt 

A. P. Gage» class of *57 is Principal of High School, Charlestown» Mas* 

S. M. Gleason, class of '58 is practicing law at Thctford Centre, Vt. 

8. G. Hincley, class of '56 is living at Chelsea, Vt, and is Qerk of the 

Orange Co. Court. ' 

Rev. J. B. Gristrold, class of 'GO, is preaching nt Braintree, Vt. 

J. N. Carlcton, class of '57 is Principal of Ladies^Seminaiy at Sontb 
Maiden, Ma?s. 

Willinni Little, class of '57, is in law and politics, at Mancliostcr. 
James Duncan Thompson, class of '56, has a' law office in Boston, but 
is now in Europe. 

Charles Wheeler, class of '60 is practicing law in Boston. 

George Wilcox, class of 'GO is a lawyer in Now York City. 

O. H. Mann, class of 'G7, is attending liarA nrd law school. 

J. J. McDavitt, class of 'G7, is in a law office in lioston. 

C. F. Atwood, class of '6/, is studying in Harvard Medical schooL 

H. H. Wardwell class of '66, is teaching in Dorcheater, Mass. 
H. F. Kendall, dasa of la in Airvcrd Medical school. 

H. Bnssell, daas of '65, is practidnglaw in Schenectady, N. T. 
James Barrett, class of '87« Is first asst. Judge of the Supreme Comrt of 
Vermont. 

B. F. Palmer, dass of '62 Is practicing Taw at Waterbui/y Vt * 
J. H. Tyler, dass of '51, is Clerk of the court at East Cambridge, Mass. , 
H. M. George, formerly of class of '68« Is married and in the high school 

at Plattshurg, N. T. 

H. 8. Phetteplace, dass of *66 is studying law at Ann Arbor, Mkb., and/ 
we understand, is enjoying the felicities of married life. | 

S. S. Wood, class of 'G6, is studying law at Ann Arbor. ' 

J, U» WiUard, dass of '67, is studying law at Ann Arbor. 

I 
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